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sia ie glo E. B. Cowell. 
Fs * ie Woopsrince, April 11, [1878]. 


¢ CowELL, 

id not wish you to be troubled with 
answering my last : especially when on the Eve 
“of a Journey. I believe I wrote you that you 
=were not obliged to acknowledge Norton’s Paper 
"to himself, but I am very glad if you could 
4do so with conscientious commendation, and I 
gknow you would not a, Goad unless. He is, 
afrom all I gather from himself and others 
-@(Carlyle for one), a very amiable and modest 

gman ; and will by no means trouble you with 

i gletters ; .s > Tam glad that you should strike up 

. -a spark of Acquaintance with him, which I 

___ ‘Sknow he will value very much. He thinks my 

4Letters a boong which I tell him implies little 
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more than his Countrymen’s wanting a Brick, or 
Stone, of some old English Church to build into 
any new one erecting in America. Anything 
from the old Country ; from which he is more 
lineally descended than myself. It pains me to 
hear of Elizabeth’s being unwell. It may not 
be amiss, however, for you to get out to a 
Country you love instead of | remaining at 
Cambridge for Easter Vacation, as I suppose you 
would otherwise have done. I have half thought 
that I perhaps ought to meet you in Wales, as 
you wish it: but I am not what I was, in 
acquiring new knowledge, which you do indeed 
impart so delightfully as no one else, I think : 

and you must know how little I have to impart 
in return. Little but ‘a few recollections of 
Books you know better than I, or of some new 
Memoir in which you are not much interested : 
and what I think on all such matters you knew 
long ago. ‘Then I am become a bad Walker ; 
so neither out of doors nor indoors should I be 
of much use. So here I will remain: having 
Sir Walter, and old Pepys, and All the Year 
Round, read to me of anight. The other day 
I lit on Paley’s Aéschylus, with pencil marks at 
the end of each Play, to note the day when it 
was read on board the Scandal, or on Bawdsey 
Cliff in the Autumn of 1863. A very oe years 
later I was reading Sophocles with you in the 
same places. My date on the Perse followed 
Paley’s remarks on the final Chorus (which is 
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all Lamentation and Exclamation) to the effect 
that in this. Play, as in ‘the Seven,’ etc., the 
Chorus was, of . more importance than the 
Dialogue, and also more addrest to the Eye 
than the Ear (perhaps to both, rather than to the 
Thought). I have always aid the Chorus in 
general was little else than a sort of Interact 
Music, of Nonsense Verse, like an Italian 
We lirertes but ‘the. Wise Men see profound 
meaning and Beauty in at. 

I think as little as I can of public matters : 
you know my notion about them. 


e To Fanny Kemble. 


* Tur Oxp (Curtosiry) SHop. Woopsripce, 
April 16, [1878]. 

[ Where, ‘by the by, I heard the Nightingale 
for the first time yesterday Morning. That is, 
I believe, almost its exact date of return, wind 
and icathier permitting. Which being pre- 
mised— | 


Dear Mrs. KEMBLE, 


I think it is about the time for you to have a 
letter fi a ; for I think I am nearly as 


> 


SE oa ae sped may be other points 
of Unlikeness. After hearing that first Nightin- 
- Wwe ’ 4 3 my a ’ »y 
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gale in my Garden, I found a long, kind, and plea- 
sant, Letter from Mr. Lowell in Madrid : the first 
of him too that I have heard since he flew thither. 
Just before he wrote, he says, he had been 
assigning Damages to some American who 
complained of having been fed too long on 
Turtle’s Eggs’ :—and all that sort of Business, 
says the Minister, does not inspire a man to 
Letter-writing. He is acclimatizing himself to 
Cervantes, about whom he must write one of his 
fine, and (as I think) final Essays: I mean such 
as (in the case of others he has done) ought to 
leave no room for a reversal of Judgment. Amid 
the multitude of Essays, Reviews, etc., one still 
wants that: and I think Lowell does it more 
than any other Englishman. He says he meets 
Velasquez at every turn of the street; and 
Murillo’s Santa Anna opens his door for him. 
Things are different here: but when my Oracle 
last night was reading to me of Dandie Dinmont’s 
blessed visit to Bertram in Portanferry Gaol, I 
said—‘ I know it’s Dandie, and I shouldn’t be at 
all surprized to see him come into this room.’ 
No—no more than—Madame de Sévigné! I 
suppose it is scarce right to live so among 
Shadows ; but—after mear seventy ee sO 
passed—‘ ‘Que voulez-vous ?’ 

Still, if any Reality would—of its own 
Volition—draw near to my still quite substantial 
Self; I say that my House (if the Spring do not 

1 See p. 8. 
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prove unkindly) will be ready to receive—and the 
owner also—any time before June, and after 
July ; that is, before Mrs. Kemble goes to the 
Mountains, anti after she returns from them. I 
dare say no more, after so much so often said, 
and all about oneself ; 

Yesterday the Nightingale; and To-day a 
aie still, Rain which we had hoped for, to make 

‘poindre’ the Flower-seeds we put in Earth last 
Saturday. All Sunday my white Pigeons were 
employed in confiscating the Sweet Peas we had 
laid there ; so that To-day we have to sow the 
same anew. 

I think a Memoir of Alfred de Musset, by 
his Brother, well worth reading.’ I don’t say 
the best, but only to myself the most acceptable 
of modern French Poets ; and, as I judge, a fine 
fellow—of the moral French type (I suppose 
some of the Shadow is left out of the Sketch), 
but of a Soul quite abhorrent from modern 
French Literature—from V. Hugo (I think) to 
E. Sue (I am sure). He loves to read—Clarissa ! 
which reminded me of Tennyson, some forty 
years ago, saying to me @ propos of that very 
book, ‘I love those large, st//, Books.’ During 
a long Illness of A. de M. a Sister of the Bon 
Secours attended him: and, when she left, gave 
him a Pen worked in délotired Silks, ‘ Pensez a 
vos promesses,’ as also a little amphore ’ she had 
knitted. Seventeen years (I think) after, when 

eSSce ps9. 
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his last Illness came on him, he desired these 
two things to be enclosed in his Coffin.? 


And I am ever yours 


E. Bae 


To F. R. Lowell. 
Woopsrivce. April 17/78. 


My pDEAR (Str—)—(LoweEtr) ? 


Your letter reached me just after hearing this 
year’s first Nightingale in my Garden: both 
very welcome. I am very glad you did not feel 
bound to answer me before ; I should not write 
otherwise to you or to some very old Friends 
who, like most sensible men as they grow older, 
dislike all unnecessary writing more and more. 
So that I scarce remind them of myself more 
than once a year now. I shall feel sure of your 
good Will toward me whether you write or not ; 
as I do of theirs. 

Mr. Norton thinks, as a Gentleman should, 
that Keats’ Letters should not have been 
published. I hope I should not have bought 
them, had I not gathered from the Reviews that 
they were not derogatory to him. You know, I 
suppose, that she of whom K. wrote about to 
others so warmly, his Charmian, was not Fanny 
Brawne. Some years ago Lord Houghton wrote 

1 See p. 10. 
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me it was: but he is a busy man of the World, 
though really a very good Fellow: indeed, he 
did not deserve your s&t about his ‘ Finsbury 
Circus gentility,’ which I dare say you have 
forgotten. I have not seen him, any more than 
much older and dearer friends, for these twenty 
years: never indeed was very intimate with 
him; but always found him a good natured, 
unaffected, man. He sent me a printed Copy of 
the first draught of the opening of Keats’ 
Hyperion; very different from the final one: 
if you wished, I would manage to send it to you, 
uarto size as it is. This now reminds me that 
I will ask his Lordship why it was not published 
(as I suppose it was not). For it ought to be. 
He said he did not know if it were not the 
second draught rather than the first. But he 
could hardly have doubted if he gave his thoughts 
poet) Pthink. \.. .. 

I want you to do De Quincey ; certainly a 
very remarkable Figure in Literature, and not 
yet decisively drawn, as you could do it. There 
is a Memoir of him by one Page, showing a good 
deal of his familiar, and Family, Life: all 
amiable: perhaps the frailties omitted. It is 
curious, his regard to Language even when 
writing (as quite naturally he does) to his_ 
Daughter, ‘I was disturbed last night at finding 
no natural, or spontaneous, opening—how bar- 
barous by the way, in this collision of mgs— 
findimg—openmg, etc.’ And some other instances. 
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I cannot understand why I have not yet taken 
‘to Hawthorne, a Man of real Genius, and that of 
a kind which T thought I could cotishs I will 
have another Shot. His notes of Travel seemed 
to me very shrewd, original, and sincere. Charles 
Sumner, of so different a Genius, also appears to 
me very truthful, and, I still fancy, strongly 
attached to the few he might care for. I am 
sorry he got a wrong idea of Sir Walter from 
Lord Brougham, and the Whigs, who always 
hated Scott. Indeed (as I well remember) it 
was a point of Faith with them that Scott had 
not written the Novels, till the Catastrophe dis- 
covered him: on which they changed their Cry 
into a denunciation of his having written them 
only for money, ‘Scott’s weak point,’ Sumner 
quotes from Brougham. As if Scott loved 
Money for anything else than to spend it: not 
only on Lands and House (which I maintain 
were simply those of a Scotch Gentleman) but 
to help any poor Devil that applied to him. 
Then that old Toad Rogers must tell Sumner 
that Manzoni’s ‘ Sposi’ were worth any ten of 
Scott’s ; yes, after Scott’s Diary spoke of ‘I really 
like Rogers, etc.,’ and such moderate expressions 
of regard as Shoes felt for him and _ his Breakfast 
of London Wits. 

Here am I running over to Chapter II. You 
will be surfeited, like your Captain, if not on 
Turtles’ Eggs. But you can eat me at intervals, 
you know, or not atall. Only you will certainly 
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read my last Great Work,’ which I enclose, 
drawn up first for my own benefit, in reading 
Lamb’s Letters, as now printed in “aye oe to his 
several Correspondents ; and so I thought others 
than myself might be glad of a few Data to refer 
the letters to. Pollock calls my Paper ‘ Cételette 
d’Agneau a la minute.’ 

As to my little Dialogue, I can’t send it: so 
pretty in Form, I think, and with some such 
pretty parts: but then some odious smart 
writing, which I had forgotten till I looked it 
over again before sending to you. But I will 

nd you the Calderon which you already like. 
“goat: if you would send me any samples of 

anish, send me some Playbill (of the old 
Drama, if now played), or some public Advertise- 
ment, or Newspaper ; this is what I should 
really like. As to Books, I dare say Quaritch 
has pretty well ferreted them out of Spain. 
Give a look, if you can, at a Memoir of Alfred 
de Musset written by his Brother. Making 
allowance for French morals, and Absinthe 
(which latter is not mentioned in the Book) 
Alfred appears to me a fine Fellow, very un- 
French in some respects. He did not at all relish 
the new Romantic School, beginning with V. 
Hugo, and now alive in and Co.— (what I 
call The Gurgoyle School of Art, whether in 
Poetry, Painting, or Music)—he detested the 
modern ‘feuilleton’ Novel, and read Clarissa ! 

1 A calendar of Charles Lamb’s Life. 
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. . . Many years before A. de M. died he had a 
bad, long, illness, and was attended by a Sister 
of Charity. When she left she gave him a Pen 
with ‘ Pensez a vos promesses ’ worked about in 
coloured silks : as also a little worsted ‘ Amphore’ 
she had knitted at his Bed side. When he came 
to die, some seventeen years after, he had these 
two little things put with him in his Coffin. 


Woopsripce. May 1878. 

Ecce iterum—Crispin! I think you will 
soon call me ‘ Les FitzGeralds’ as Madame de 
Sévigné called her too officious friend ‘ Les 
Hacquevilles.’ However, I will risk that in 
sending you a Copy of that first Draught of an 
opening to Hyperion. I have got it from that 
Finsbury Circus Houghton, who gave me the 
first Copy, which I keep: so you shall have this, 
if you please ; I know no one more worthy of it ; 
and indeed I told Lord H. I wanted it for you ; 
so you see he bears no malice. He is in truth a 
very good natured Fellow. . . 

Well, to leave that, he writes me that he had 
the original MS.: it was stolen from him. 
Fortunately, a friend of his (Edmund Lushington) 
had taken a MS. copy, and from that was printed 
. what I send you. The corrections are from 
Lushington. I do not understand why Lord H. 
does not publish it. He says he has just written 
to Bendizzy to do something from the state purse 
for an aged Sister of Keats, now surviving in 

10 
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great Poverty. Her name is ‘Fanny.’ Ben 
might do much worse: some say he is about 
worse, now: I do not know; I cannot help: 
and I distress myself as little as I can. ‘ Lisons 
tout Madame de Sévigné,’ said Ste. Beuve one 
day to some Friends in the Country; and 
Doudan (whom Mr. Norton admires, as I do) 
bids a Friend take that advice in 1871. One 
may be glad of it here in England ere 1879. 

A short while ago we were reading the xith 
Chapter of Guy Mannering, where Colonel 
Mannering returns to Ellangowan after seventeen 
years. A long gap ina Story, Scott says: but 
“scarcely so in Life, to any one who looks back so 
far. And, at the bad of the Novel, we found a 
pencil note of mine, ‘ Finished 104 p.m. Tuesday 
Dec’. 17/1861.’ Not on this account, but on 
account of its excellence, pray do read the 
Chapter if you can get the Book : it is altogether 
admirable — Cervantes—Shakespeare. I mean 
that Chapter of the Colonel’s return to Mrs. 
MacCandlish’s Inn at re eget 

We are now reading ‘Among the Spanish 
People,’ by the Mr. Rose who wrote ‘ Untrodden 
Spain’; a really honest, good-hearted, fellow, 
I think: with some sentimentality amid his 
Manhood, and (I suppose) rather too rose- . 
coloured in his Estimate of the People he has 
long lived among. But he can’t help recalling 
Don Quixote. He has a really delightful 
account of a Visit he pays to a pueblo he calls 

II 
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Bafios up the Sierra Morena: one would expect 
Don and Sancho there, by one of the old Houses 
with Arms over the Door. Pray get hold of 
this Book also if you can: else ‘ les Hacquevilles ’ 
will have to buy it second hand from Mudie and 
send—‘ Coals to Newcastle.’ 

With Keats I shall send you an Atheneum 
with a rather humorous account of a Cockney 
squabble about whether Shelley called his Lark 
an ‘un-bodied,’ or ‘em-bodied,’ Spirit. I really 
forget which way was settled by MS. Shelley is 
now the rage in Cockayne; but he is too 
unsubstantial for me. 

It is now hot here: I suppose’ something 
[like] February in Andalusia. Do you find 
Madrid Climate as bad as Rose and others 
describe it? He has also a very pleasant 
[chapter] about the Lavanderas of the Man- 
zanares, What delightful words ! 


To F. Tennyson. 
Woopsrince, May 8/78. 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

I wish you had retained Keats if you cared 
for him: but perhaps once read is enough: I 
suppose I shall hardly look further than the sad 
portrait hereafter: but I do not regret having 
read the Letters. I shall post you now (pray 
keep it—or don’t send it back) a small Volume 


in which you may like to read a good Article on 
12 
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old Carlyle. I suppose it was in some American 
Paper or Magazine. The Author (Lowell) has 
published two volumes of longer Essays on some 
great Authors; I think on the whole the best 
yet written on their several Subjects. I would 
send you either, or both, of these if I knew 
whether you would care to read them: but you 
say you are engaged in other speculations, and so 
they might become rather a burden than a 
pleasure to you. Lowell (the writer) has written 
a good deal of Poetry which, so far as I have 
seen of it, has not interested me; but I think he 
can judge of it, as well as of the Authors thereof : 
and is avery able and independent Man. This 
I thought long before I had any acquaintance 
with the Man, whom I now know only by 
Letter. He is a Professor at the American 
Cambridge: but is now gone as Minister to 
Spain : where he is imbibing Cervantes, one of 
his chief Idols. A merit about him is, that he 
is in no hurry to write on any matter, but lets 
it gather and form within him till as complete 
as he can make it. 

I suppose you see the Atheneum or some 
such Paper as tells you of new Books, etc. The 
last Atheneum gave a remarkable account of 
Trelawny’s reprint of his remarkable account of 
Shelley and Byron, published over thirty years 
ago, 1 think. He seems to have loved Shelley 
as a Man: Byron, not so well: which I think 
one can sympathise with. The Cockneys are 

13 
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now making a tremendous effort to set up Shelley 
as the Apollo of his time: for a true Poet I 
recognise him: but too unsubstantial for me: 
and poor Keats’ little finger worth all his Body : 
not to mention Byron, with all his faults. Lord 
Houghton (Dicky Milnes of old) sent me some 
years ago Keats’ first Draught of the opening of 
Hyperion, printed from a MS. which he (Lord 
H.) had, but which was stolen from him by one 
of his many Friends. This I would post you if 
you cared to see it. But I really don’t know if 
my doing so be not a bore to you. 

I fancy we must now be having Jersey 
weather here: very warm and wet. All our 
younger trees are in leaf, fresh if not full: the 
old Oaks and Elms, whose blood, I suppose, 
circulates more slowly, still reserving themselves. 
I have been kept in for two‘days ; and, as my 
Eyes happen to be rusty just now, am rather 
puzzled how to get through the Day— 


And hence arises ancient Men’s Report— 
The Days are tedious, but the Years are short. 


So says old Crabbe’: who elsewhere? says : 


So with the aid that Shops and Sailing [ Books and 
Letters ?] give, 
Life passes on—tis Labour—but we live. 


There is Mark Tapley for you, at his favourite 


recreation. 


1 Tales of the Hall, Book X. (vol. vi. p. 251). 
2 The Borough, Letter ix. 
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I saw another Copy of your Days and Hours 
in a Bristol Catalogue ; sent for it, but it had 
been sold. You know I have the large Volume 
from which the publisht one was drawn: but I 
buy the latter to give away. I see your old 
friend Browning is in the field again, with 
another of his odd titles : De Saisiez—or Croisic 
—or some such name. I ttried to read his 
Dramatic Lyrics again: they seemed to me 


Ingoldsby Legends. 


To W. W. Goodwins 


pun Woopsripcz, May 20/78. 
DEAR Sir, 

I must thank you for your Paper on Aga- 
memnon, unworthy as I am of any piece of exact 
critical Scholarship. So much so, that I sent it 
after some days to one far more able to judge of it 
—Dr. Thompson, Master of our Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to whom, I find, that some of your 
previous disquisitions are known. He tells me, 
in reply, that he shall consider this paper when 
he can get clear of College work, now very thick 
with Syndicates, Examinations, and such things ; 
he being also much of an Invalid, he believes, in 
the Liver quarter, which indisposes a Man to 
more work than necessary. He says that he had 
long been meditating an Examination of the 

1 Then Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 
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Laurentian MS., but has not yet accomplished 
1t. 
I can only pretend to judge that your Theory 
must surely rest on a firm base, and I can feel 
sure that you have proceeded on it with a 
modesty and candour which all Critics and 
Scholars would do well to follow. Some of 
your suggestions (which I might specify, if Dr. 
T. had sent me back thg Paper) appeared to 
me simply just: but, as I ‘say, I do not consider 
myself qualified to pronounce. The interpreta- 
tion of that Dialogue between Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra seemed to me excellent. RD 
Surely such cautious work as yours must be 
better than such as Hermann, who (says Paley’s 
notes) ‘has not only corrected, but actually re- 
written, at about twice the present length,’ the 
conclusion of the Perse. 
Again let me thank you, and subscribe myself 


Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp FitzGERALp. 


To W. A. Wright. 


[1878.] 
On looking into my dear old Montaigne, I 
find a passage which may have rustled in Shake- 
speare’s head while doing Othello: it is about 
the pleasures of Military Life in the Chapter 
‘ De Experience’ beginning ‘ II n’est occupation 
16 
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2 


plaisante comme la militaire, etc.’ in course of 
which occurs in Florio, ‘The courageous minde- 
stirring harmonie of warlike music, etc.’ What 
a funny thing is that closing Apostrophe to 
Artillery—but this is not A‘sthetic. 

Bacon’s appropriation you know of C’est bien 
choisir de ne choisir pas’ (De la Vanité, I thznf). 


~~ Woopsrince. Fune 11, [1878.] 
My pear WRiGHT, 


If you do not remember the passage in Bacon’s 
Essays’ about ‘not to decide, etc.’ I must have 
fancied it. JI am glad you recognize the Othello 
bit of Montaigne. You know, as I know, the 
nonsense of talking of Shakespeare stealing sich 
things : one is simply pleased at finding his foot- 
steps in the Books he read, just as one is in walk- 
ing over the fields he walked about Stratford and 
seeing the Flowers, and hearing the Birds, he 
heard and saw, and told of. My Canon is, there 
is no plagiarism when he who adopts has proved 
that he could originate what he adopts, and a 
great deal more : which certainly absolves Shake- 
speare from any such Charge—even ‘The Cloud 
capt Towers, etc. That Passage in Othello 
about the Propontic and the Hellespont, was, I 
have read, an afterthought, after reading some 
Travel: and, like so many Afterthoughts, I 


1 Not in the Essays but in the Colours of Good and Evil, 4: 
‘For as he sayth well, Not to resolve is to resolve.’ 
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must think, a Blunder: breaking the Torrent of 
Passion with a piece of Natural History. One 
observes it particularly when acted: the actor 
down on his Knees, etc. Were I to act Othello 
(there’d be many a Bellow 
From Pit, Boxes, etc., on that occasion) ? 

I should leave out the passage. Ae 

An answer from Carlyle’s Niece to my half- 
yearly enquiry tells me that he is well, and 
hardy, and reading Goethe which he never tires 
of: glancing over Reviews which he calls 
“ Floods of Nonsense,’ etc. I sent them Groome’s 
‘Only Darter,’ which I think so good that I 
shall get him to let me print it for others beside 
those of the Ipswich Journal: it seems to me a 
beautiful Suffolk ‘Idyll’ (why not Evdyll ?) and 
so it seemed to those at Chelsea. By the by, I 
will send you their Note, if Groome returns it 
to me. 


; Woopsrince, Fane [23, 1878]. 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

I send you six copies of Groome’s East 
Anglian note, which I like so well as to get him 
to allow me to reprint it for others’ benefit also. . 
Give one or two to Cowell; and to your Master 
if he be not flown : indeed, I should send him a 
it! direct if I were not uncertain of his being 

‘chez lui.’ 
Carlyle (I know not why) sent me a copy of 


i .1 See Lamb’s Verses to Ayrton (Letters, ed. Ainger, ii. ” 
18 
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his Norway Kings, and Knox: which, as I had 
not read the latter, I was very glad to have. I 
had, in a previous note of enquiry, asked if he 
knew Wesley’s Journal: and was answered, 
‘Yes,’ and liked it as I did for its insight of 
things in last Century. When I wrote again to 
thank him for the Book, I asked if he knew of 
two ‘mountains’ (as Wesley calls hills, you 
know) near Dunbar called ‘ The Peas.’ I enclose 
you Carlyle’s answer, which shows the young 
Blood in the old man. So I wish you to return 
it, if you please, when you have communicated 
it to any one you choose. 

I have not heard from Edwards for a month : 
but C. Keene wrote of him as having nothing to 
tell. I suppose this hot weather will turn his 
thoughts to Dunwich, and it will not be long, I 
dare say, before I run over for a flying Visit. 

What is to be the upshot of Congress ? 


P.S. I must send the Only Darter to-morrow, 


I find. 


[1878.] 
._ My pear WRIGHT, 

I post you a Paper sent to me—you being a 
far more proper recipient. I take for granted 
Mr. Skeat has one; I am very glad to read that 
he is A.S. Professor. 

I found in Evelyn’s Diary (colourless after 
dear Peepy) the phrase ‘ going the whole Stitch’ 
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—‘ the whole Hog’ as now said. May this be 
our old Suffolk ‘stetch’ ? 

I have taken two rooms at Dix Hall for July, 
August, September, so as I may run to and fro 
at will. Edwards seems pretty well, and has 
Pictures of Walberswick at the Academy ; Sky 
high. ‘ By Gode !’ as Fuseli said, ‘ they have sent 
him to Heaven before his time.’ This Paper, 
suitable to the Season, comes handy to my 
Eyes, which are not by any means the freshest. 


Ask some one—and tell me—some good 
Schoolboy Edition of Virgil—English notes and 
no Atsthetics. 


Woopsrince, uly 2 [1878]. 
My pear WricurT, 

I did not—and do not—wish to intrude on 
Mr. Munro, who either already knows, or would 
scarce care to know, the little remarks I made 
on his Lucretius. This has been my second 
reading of it, in my insufficient way. I now, 
you see, enclose you a Quotation which shows 
that old Ronsard knew T. L. C. [Titus Lucretius 
Carus], whether in the original or by Translation, 
though his Theory differs from it. 

I never understand why the old French 
Poetry is to my Palate, while the modern is not. 
Partly, no doubt, because of his natveté, which is 
lost from educated Frenchmen. 

You will be in the old Jerusalem when this 
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Note is put on your Table. You see it needs no 
answer. 

When you go to Somerleyton you will, of 
course, go to Herringfleet, and perhaps also take 
a sail with Leathes in his Waveney Queen. I 
have a very kind Letter from him this morning, 
concerning his ‘ Sailor’s Shelter,’ which (contrary 
to all Expectation) has thus far succeeded in 
showing a good Balance-sheet. He has done a 
good Work, whether it prosper or fail ; and he 
is a Good Fellow. 

I can give you another copy of Crabbe— 
mounted, too, which is more than those were 
which I sent to The Roué. 

Car l’antique Cybelle 
(La Nature s’entend) n’a tary sa mamelle 
Pour maigre n/allaiter les Siecles 4 venir 
Ny ne fera jamais ; ce sera devenir 


Une Mere breehaigne! en lieu d’étre féconde ; 
Tout tel qu’auparavant sera toujours le Monde. 


Ronsard, quoted in Southey’s C.P. Book. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Fuly 2/78. 
My pear Norton, 
You wrote me a very kind Invitation—to 
your own home—in America! But it is all too 
late for that ; more on account of habit than 


1 (Thus I find the word quoted in my C.P. Book : perhaps mis- 
quoted, perhaps the old spelling of érehaigne, barren.) 
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time of life: I will not repeat what I feel sure I 
have told you before on that subject. You will 
be. more interested by the enclosed note: of 
which this is the simple Story. Some three 
weeks ago I wrote my half-yearly note of enquiry 
to Carlyle’s Niece ; he was, she said, quite well ; 
walking by the river before Breakfast : driving 
out of an Afternoon: constantly reading : just 
then reading Goethe of whom he never tired : 
and glancing over Magazines and Reviews which 
he called ‘Floods of Nonsense, Cataracts of 
Eine aid etc. I had sent him the enclosed 
paper? written by a Suffolk Archdeacon for his 
Son’s East Anglian Notes and Queries : and now 
reprinted, with his permission, by me, for the 
benefit of others, yourself among the number. 
Can you make out the lingo, and see what I 
think the pretty Idyll it tells of? IfI were in 
America, at your home, I would recite it to 
you ; nay, were the Telephone prepared across 
the Atlantic! Well: it was sent, as I say, to 
Carlyle: who, by what his Niece replied, I 
suppose liked it too. And, by way of return, I 
suppose, he sends me a Volume of Norway 
Kings and Knox: which I was very glad to 
have, not only as a token of his Good Will, but 
also because Knox was, I believe, the only one 
of his works I had not read. And I was obliged 


1 The Only Darter, A Suffolk Clergyman’s Reminiscence. 
Written in the Suffolk Dialect by Archdeacon Groome under the 
name of John Dutfen. 
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to confess to him in my acknowledgment of his» 
kindly Present, that I relished these two children 
of his old Age as much as any of his more fiery 
Manhood. I had previously asked if he knew 
anything of John Wesley’s Journal, which I was 
then reperusing; as he his Goethe: yes, he 
knew that Wesley too, and ‘thought as I did 
about it’ his Niece said; and in reply to , 
my Question if he knew anything of two © 
‘mountains’ (as English people called hills a 
hundred years ago) which Wesley says were 
called ‘The Peas’ at Dunbar'—why, here is 
his Answer: evincing the young Blood in the 
old Man still. , 

Wesley’s Journal is very well worth reading, 
and having ; not only as an outline of his own 
singular character, but of the conditions of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, in the last 
Century. Voila par exemple un Livre dont 
Mons Lowell pourrait faire une jolie critique, 
s'il en voudrait, mais il s;occupe de plus grandes 
choses, du Calderon, du Cervantes. I always 
wish to run on in bad French: but my friends 
would not care to read it. But pray make 
acquaintance with this Wesley ; if you cannot 
find a copy in America, I will send you one from 
here: I believe I have given it to half a dozen 
Friends. Had I any interest with Publishers, I 
would get them to reprint parts of it, as of my 
old Crabbe, who still sticks in my Throat. 

1 Wesley’s Journal, 30 May 1786, and 22 May 1788. 
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I have taken that single little Lodging at 
Dunwich for the next three months, and shall 
soon be under those Priory Walls again. But 
the poor little ‘ Dunwich Rose,’ brought by those 
monks from the North Country, will have 
passed, after the hot weather we are at last 
having. Write when you will, and not till 
then ; I believe in your friendly regard, with, or 
without, a Letter to assure me of it. 


To E. B. Cowell. 


[Fuly 3, 1878.] 
My DEAR CowELL, | 

Our Letters crossed, you see. It is rather a 
Shame for me to be writing to you the day after 
my last: I think I shall become rather a Bore, 
for I certainly do write Letters which I should 
not if I had proper occupation, and I can’t much 
edify those I write to. Only yesterday I sent 
Wright some lines from Ronsard, quoted in 
Southey’s C.P. Book, showing that R. had read 
Lucretius, who, with his Editor, has been in my 
mind for the last month and more. My Reader 
comes at 8 p.m. and reads me Arctic Voyages 
and such like; is now reading me a pleasant 
Book—Round my House—by one Hamerton, 
who goes to live in middle France—Autun, I 
make out his City to be—describing his French 
Neighbours pleasantly, so far as we have gone. 
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We have also read the Heart of Midlothian. 
How can people set up their Austens, Eliots, 
Brontés, etc., not only with, but above, these 
early Scotch Novels! .. . I know there is 
plenty of tiresome in these Books, bores like 
Saddletree, as in Life itself, some theatrical falsity 
too ; but, altogether !—I was glad to have seen 
Edinburgh and Arthur’s Seat. 

Which leads me to your Welsh Holyday ; 
which set me upon writing this upon receipt of 
your Letter. For it makes me a little sad that 
now I never meet you in these Summer times : 
which is my fault, not yours. But, were I in 
Wales, I should not manage foot rambles even 
as well as heretofore, and so stay in old flat 
Suffolk. You do well, I think, in sticking to 
one Change, once finding that it suits you ; not 
hunting about for others. ‘Leave Well alone.’ 
I hope that you will soon be off, though the 
weather is cool now. 

I have not had heart to go on our river since 
the death of my old Companion West, with whom 
I had traversed reach after reach for these dozen 
Years. I am almost as averse to them now as 
Peter Grimes. So now I content myself with 
the River side. All which, I begin to think, I 
must have written to you yesterday : so here isa 
bit of the Bore one finds in Scott, and real Life. 

This has been a bad Year with Gardens here- 
about : Roses especially snubbed by some Frosts 
in June. This evening the Children of St. John’s 
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Parish are coming to play in My Grounas ! and 
I do wish the Cloud would pack away for the 
occasion. I have a large Barn cleared out, and 
a Swing fixt on a Beam: that is all my Share in 
the Expenses. But then—My Grounds ! 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Dunwicu : August 24, [1878.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 

I forget if I wrote to you from this solitary 
Seaside, last year: telling you of its old Priory 
walls, etc. I think you must have been in 
Switzerland when I was here ; however, I’ll not 
tell you the little there is to tell about it now ; 
for, beside that I may have told it all before, this 
little lodging furnishes only a’steel pen, and very 
diluted ink (as you see), and so, for your own 
sake, I will be brief. Indeed, my chief object in 
writing at all, is, to ask when you go abroad, and 
how you have done at Malvern since last I heard 
from you—now a month ago, I think. 

About the beginning of next week I shall be 
leaving this place—for good, I suppose—for the 
two friends—Man and Wife—who form my 
Company here, living a long musket shot off, go 
away—he in broken health—and would leave the 
place too solitary without them. So I suppose I 
shall decamp along with them ; and, after some 
time spent at Lowestoft, find my way back to 
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Woodbridge—in time to see the End of the 
Flowers, and to prepare what is to be done in 
that way for another Year. 

And to Woodbridge your Answer may be 
directed, if this poor Letter of mine reaches you, 
and you should care to answer it—as you will— 
oh yes, you will—were it much less significant. 

I have been rather at a loss for Books while 
here, Mudie having sent me a lot I did not care 
for—not even for Lady Chatterton. Aldis Wright 
gave me his Edition of Coriolanus to read ; and 
I did not think ‘pow wow’ of it, as Volumnia 
says. All the people were talking about me. 


And I am ever yours truly 
E. F. G. 


To W. A. Wright. 


13 Denmark Roan, Lowesrort, 
Sept. 21 [1878]. 
My bDEAR WRIGHT, 

I shall send you off your books '—with thanks 
—on Monday : and shall go home myself a day 
or two after. The Baron is very German, though 
French, and he told me but little that I had not 
gathered from her own letters, and the usual 
annotations. I must apologise for a few pencil 
marks made in your books; I would rub them 
out had I the means at hand; but I do not 


1 Walckenaer’s Madame de Sévigné and Latimer’s Sermons. 
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suppose that you take much account of the Book. 
At the end of Volume III. are some pencil refer- 
ences ; one of them (I think to p. 420) quotes 
the dear Soul’s religious confession ; pray look 
for it. Also, refer to p. 29 of the same Volume 
for a delightful trait of her cousin Coulanges’ 
character ; (the little singing fellow) after Charles 
Lamb’s heart. 

I had not an appetite for Latimer: but I 
shall have ; and shall get the Book when I next 
see 1t in Catalogue. 

An incomprehensible Novel, Far from the 
Madding Crowd (I tried it on the strength of 
the title), contains some good Country Life: do 
you know in what part of England the Shepherd 
calls ‘ Ovey, ovey, ovey !’ after his sheep ? 

Your Master, taking the hint you gave him 
from me, wrote me a kind, long letter concerning 
his Summer Travels, indicating, though not in so 
many words, that he was all the better for it. So 
Laurence, who had seen him in London just 
before coming here (Laurence, I mean), had given 
me to understand. 


To W. F. Pollock. 


Lowestort, Sept. 22, [1 878]. 
My pear Pottock, | 
You will scarce thank me for a letter in 
pencil: perhaps you would thank me less if I 
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used the steel pen, which is my other resource. 
You could very well dispense with a Letter 
altogether : and yet I believe it is pleasant to 
get one when abroad. 

I dare say I may have told you what Tennyson 
said of the Sistine Child, which he then knew 
only by Engraving. He first thought the Ex- 
pression of his Face (as also the Attitude) almost 
too solemn, even for the Christ within. But 
some time after, when A. T. was married, and 
had a Son, he told me that Raffaelle was all 
right: that no Man’s face was so solemn as a 
Child’s, full of Wonder. He said one morning 
that he watched his Babe ‘ worshipping the Sun- 
beam on the Bedpost and Curtain.’ I risk telling 
you this again for the sake of the Holy Ground 
you are now standing on. . 

Which reminds me also of a remark of 
Béranger’s not out of place. He says God 
forgot to give Raffaelle to Greece, and made 
@ujoli ‘cadeau’ of him to the Church of 
Rome. 

I brought here some Volumes of Lever’s ‘ Cor- 
nelius O’Dowd’ Essays, very much better reading 
than Addison, I think. Also some of Sainte 
Beuve's better than either. $A sentence in 
O’Dowd reminded me of your Distrust of Civil 
Service Examinations: ‘You could not find a 
worse Pointer than the Poodle which would pick 
you out all the letters of the Alphabet.’ And is 
not this pretty good of the World we live in? 
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‘You ask me if I am going to “‘ The Masquerade.” 
I am at it: Circumspice !’ 

So I pick out and point to other Men’s Game, 
this Sunday Morning, when the Sun makes the 
Sea shine, and a strong head wind drives the 
Ships with shortened Sail across it. Last night 
I was with some Sailors at the Inn: some one 
came in who said there was a Schooner with five 
feet water in her in the Roads: and off they 
went to see if anything beside water could be 
got out of her. But, as you say, one mustn’t be 
epigrammatic and clever. Just before Grog and 
Pipe, the Band had played some German Waltzes, 
a bit of Verdi, Rossini’s ‘Cujus animam,’ and a 
capital Sailors’ Tramp-chorus from Wagner, all 
delightful to me, on the Pier: how much better 
than all the dreary oratorios going on all the 
week at Norwich; Elijah, St. Peter, St. Paul, 
Eli, etc. There will be an Oratorio for every 
Saint and Prophet ; which reminds me of my 
last Story. Voltaire had an especial grudge 
against Habakkuk. Some one proved to him 
that he had misrepresented facts in Habakkuk’s 
history. ‘C’est égal,’ says V., ‘ Habakkuk était 
capable de tout.’ Cornewall Lewis, who (like 
most other Whigs) had no Humour, yet tells 
this : I wonder if it will reach Dresden. 
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To W. W. Goodwin. 


Lirrite Grance, WoopsriDGE, 
Octr. 9/78. 
My DEAR SIR, 

I should have acknowledged your interesting 
Letter before this had I not been away from 
home at a little Seaside Lodging where I had to 
write on my knees, and read Novels from a 
Circulating Library. 

I know you are—must be—right about that 
/Egiplanctus. I think I remember substituting 
‘Rock of Corinth,’ meaning ¢he Rock, as more 
familiar to the unclassical Readers whom I 
addressed. But it ought to be altered, if ever 
Alteration were called for; which is not very 
likely. 

I have had the Choephori, and Sophocles’ 
two Cdipuses (!) lying by me these ten years, I 
believe, wrought into such shape as Agamemnon. 
They would do, I think, after some polishing, 
for some Magazine: but no Magazine would 
entertain them here, and I can have no more 
to do with Quaritch’s separate publications, 
monstered by him in his Catalogues so as [to] 
make me ashamed. All these things have really 
to be done by the Right Man one day : I do not 
think by Mr. Browning. 

Thompson, our Trinity Master, who has, I 
think, corresponded with you, told me some thirty 
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or forty years ago that he thought Clytemnestra’s 
fires were possible, he having been to Greece as 
you have been: which, I see, brings the close of 
my Letter round to the beginning ; scarce worth 
sending to you, but yet I would thank you for 
yours : and ask you to believe me yours sincerely, 
Epwarp FitzGErRALp. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsrivce, October 15/78. 
My pear Norton, 

. . . I got little more than a Fortnight at that 
old Dunwich ; for my Landlady took seriously 
_ ill, and finally died: and the Friend’ whom I 
went to meet there became so seriously ill also 
as to be obliged to return ‘to London before 
August was over. So then I went to an ugly 
place? on the sea shore also, some fifteen miles 
off the old Priory; and there was with some 
Nephews and Nieces, trying to read the Novels 
from a Circulating Library with indifferent 
Success. And now here am I at home once 
more ; getting my Garden, if not my House, in 
order ; and here I shall be probably all Winter, 
except for a few days visit to that sick Friend in 
London, if he desires it. . . . 

We too have been having a Fortnight of de- 
lightful weather, so as one has been able to sit 
1 Edwin Edwards. 2 Lowestoft. 
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abroad all the Day. And now, that Spirit which 
Tennyson sung of in one of his early Poems is 
heard, as it were, walking and talking to himself 
among the decaying flower-beds. This Season 
(such as we have been enjoying)—my old Crabbe 
sings of it too, in a very pathetic way to me: for 
it always seems to me an Image of the Decline 


of Life also. Ce 
It was a Day ere yet the Autumn closed, 
When Earth before her Winter’s Wars reposed ; 
When from the Garden as we look’d above, 
No Cloud was seen, and nothing seem’d to move ; 
[When the wide River was a silver Sheet, 
And upon Ocean slept the unanchored fleet ;] ! 
When the wing’d Insect settled in our sight, 
And waited wind to recommence its flight.? 


You see I cross out two lines which, fine as 
they are, go beyond the Garden: but I am not 
sure if I place them aright. The two last lines 
you will feel, I think: for I suppose some such 
Insect is in America too. (You must not mind 
Crabbe’s_ self-contradiction about ‘nothing 
moving.’) . 

I have 0 Letters I want to send Lowell : 
but I do not like writing as if to extort answers 
from him. You see Carlyle’s Note within: I 
do not want it back, thank you. Good night: 
for Night it is: and my Reader is coming. 
We look forward to The Lammermoor, and Old 
Mortality before long. I made another vain 


1 These two lines are crossed out. 
2 Tales of the Hall, Book XI. vol. vi. p. 284, quoted from memory. 
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attempt on George Eliot at Lowestoft, Middle- 
march. 


To Ff. R. Lowell. 


Woopsrince. Octr. 17/78. 
My DEAR Sir, 


I scarce like to write to you again because of 
seeming to exact a Letter. I do not wish that at 
all, pray believe it: I don’t think letter-writing 
men are much worth. What puts me up to writ- 
ing just now is, the enclosed two Letters by other 
men ; one of them relating to yourself; the other 
to the Spain you are now in. I sent Frederic 
Tennyson, eldest Brother of the Laureate, your 
Study Windows : and now you see what he says 
about it. He is a Poet too, as indeed all the 
Brethren more or less are ; and is a Poet: only 
with (I think) a somewhat monotonous Lyre. 
But a very noble Man in all respects, and one 
whose good opinion is worth having, however 
little you read, or care for, opinion about your- 
self, one way or other. I do not say that I agree 
with all he says: but here is his Letter. I am 
going to send him a Volume of yours ‘ Among 
my Books,’ which I know is a maturer work than 
the Windows; and you know what I think 
of it. 

The other Letter, or piece of Letter, is from 
our Professor Cowell, and has surely a good 
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Suggestion concerning a Spanish Dictionary. 
You might put some Spanish Scholar on the 
scent. And so much about my two Letters. 

I was but little at my old Dunwich this 
Summer, for my Landlady fell sick, and died : 
and the Friend I went to be with was obliged to 
leave ; I doubt his Brain is becoming another 
Ruin to be associated with that old Priory wall, 
already so pathetic to me. So here am I back 
again at my old Desk for all the Winter, I sup- 
pose, with my old Crabbe once more open before 
me, disembowelled too ; for I positively meditate 
a Volume made up of ‘ Readings’ from his Tales 
of the Hall, that is, all his better Verse connected 
with as few words of my own Prose as will 
connect it intelligibly together. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripce. Decr. 15/78. 
My pear Norton, 


You are very good to ask for my idipodes, etc. 
And when I can find Eyes as well as Courage to 
copy out a ‘ brouzllon,’ I will see what can be done. 
Only, you and Professor Goodwin must not feel 
any way bound to print them, even if you both 
approved of them ; and that is not at all certain. 
How would you two Scholars approve of two 
whole Scenes omitted in either Cé&dipus (as I 
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know to be the case), and the Choephori! reduced 
almost to an Act? So that would be, I doubt. 
Then, as you know, Sophocles does not strike 
Fire out of the Flint, as old Aéschylus does ; and 
though my Sophocles has lain by me (lookt at 
now and then) these ten years, I was then a 
dozen years older than when Agamemnon haunted 
me, until I laid his Ghost so far as I myself was 
concerned. By the way, I see that Dr. Kennedy, 
Professor of Greek at our Cambridge, has 
publishes a Translation of Agamemnon in 
‘rhythmic English.’ So, at any rate, I have been 
the cause of waking up two great men (Brown- 
ing and Kennedy) and a minor Third (I forget his 
name) * to the Trial, if it were only for the pur- 
pose of extinguishing my rash attempt. How- 
ever that may be, I cannot say my attempt on 
Sophocles would please you and my American 
Patrons (in England I have none) so well as 
feschylus ; indeed I only see in what I remember 
to have done, good English, and fair Verse, 
beyond the chief merit of shaping the Plays 
to modern Taste by the very excisions which 
Scholars will most deprecate. However, you 
shall see, one day... . 

I want to send you a very little volume by 
Charles Tennyson, long ago published : too modest. 
to make a noise: worth not only all me, but all 
——, —— & Co. put together. Three such 


little volumes have appeared, but just appeared ; 


1 This was never finished. 2 Lord Carnarvon. 
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like Violets, I say: to be overlooked by the 
“madding Crowd,’ but I believe to smell sweet 
and blossom when all the gaudy Growths now 
in fashion are faded and gone. He ought to be 
known in America—everywhere ; is he? 


To Charles Merivale. 


Woopsripce, December 15 [1878]. 
My pEAR Dean, 

Donne gave me your letter when I last saw 
him, on Friday afternoon. My scrap appended 
to his letter did not deserve so good acknowledg- 
ment from you : so now, you see, I try to make 
up for it, especially as you in some measure ask 
me about Mrs. Kemble. 

I did not see much of her acting, nor hear 
much of her reading, for in truth I did not much 
admire either. She herself admits she had no 
liking for the stage, and (in a capital paper in 
some magazine) that she had not a Theatrical 
gift, though she had, she thinks, a Dramatic, a 
distinction which I leave for herself to explain. 
In such readings of hers as I heard, she seemed to 
me to do the men and the soldiers best, such as 
the warlike lords in King John. I did not hear 
her Hotspur, which should have been good, as 
was her brother Jack’s at school. I never heard 
such capital declamation as /zs Hotspur, and 

1 Then Dean of Ely. 
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Alexander’s Feast, when we were at Bury to- 
gether, he about eighteen, and then with the 
profile of Alexander himself, as I have seen it on 
medals, etc. When you knew him he had lost, 
I suppose, his youthful freshness. His sister, 
Fanny, I say, I did not much admire in public : 
but she was, and is, a noble-hearted and noble- 
souled woman, however wayward ; and no one 
more loyal, not only to her own, but to her 
brother’s friends and schoolfellows. And does 
she not write finely too? Sometimes in long 
sentences too, which spin out without entangle- 
ment from her pen. 

When I remember your viva voce, and when 
I read your letters, Merivale, I always wish some 
one would make notes of your table and letter 
talk: so witty, so humorous, so just. You would 
not do this yourself; if you thought about what. 
you said and wrote for such a purpose it would 
not, I suppose, be as good; but I wish others 
would do it for you—and—lI must not say ‘ for 
me’ at my time of day, but for those who come 
after us both. 

I had not seen Donne for three years, I think : 
he seemed to me feebler in body and mind, but 
the same dear old Donne still. 


And I am still yours, as his, 
OLp Fitz. 
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To F. R. Lowell. 


Woopsriwce. Deer. 19/78. 
My DEAR Sir, 


I am writing to you because you say you like 
to hear from me. I dare say,a Letter from your 
home, or mine, is acceptable in Madrid, which, 
by the by, if Travellers’ Stories be true, must be 
terrible this winter : and I always try to stuff my 
Letters with all I can about other people more 
or less worth hearing of. But for that I have 
but little to say, certainly nothing worth your 
keeping. But if you like me to write, no matter 
why. I wish I could find you a short Letter 
written to me this time last year by C. Merivale, 
Dean of Ely, Roman Historian ; a man of infinite 
dry humour, and quaint fancy. I have put it 
away in some safe place where (of course) I can’t 
find it. Perhaps the like may happen to your- 
self now and then. I tell him that some one 
should pick up his Table-talk and Letter-talk : 
for he of course would not do it himself. I have 
known him from College days, fifty years ago ; 
but have never read his History: never having 
read any History but Herodotus, I believe. But 
I should like you to see how an English Dean 
and Roman Historian can write in spite of Toga 
and Canonicals. 
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December 22. 


I left off when my Reader came to finish The 
Bride of Lammermoor ; as wonderful to me as 
ever. O, the Austens, Eliots, and even Thack- 
erays, won’t eclipse Sir Walter for long. 

To come down rather a little from him, my 
Calderon, which you speak of—very many beside 
myself, with as much fair Dramatic Spirit, know- 
ledge of good English and English Verse, would 
do quite as well as you think I do, if they would 
not hamper themselves with Forms of Verse, and 
Thought, irreconcilable with English Language 
and English Ways of Thinking. I am persuaded 
that, to keep Life in the Work (as Drama must) 
the Translator, (however inferior to his Original) 
must re-cast that original into his own Likeness, 
more or less: the less like his original, so much 
the worse: but still, the live Dog better than the 
dead Lion; in Drama, I say. As to Epic, is not 
Cary still the best Dante? Cowper and Pope 
were both Men of Genius, out of my Sphere ; but 
whose Homer still holds its own? The elabor- 
ately exact, or the ‘teacup-time’ Parody? Is 
not Fairfax’ Tasso good! I never read Haring- 
ton’s Ariosto, English or Italian. Another shot 
have I made at Faust in Bayard Taylor’s Version : 
but I do not even get on with him as with 
Hayward, hampered as he (Taylor) is with his 
allegiance to original metres, etc. His Notes I 
was interested in: but I shall die ungoethed, I 
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doubt, so far as Poetry goes: I always believe he 
was Philosopher and Critic. 

But, harking back to Calderon, surely you have 
seen the ‘ Magico’ printed from the Duc d’Osuna’s 
original MS., with many variations from the text 
as we have it. This volume is edited, in French, 
by ‘ Alfred Morel. Fatio,’ printed at ‘ Heilbronn’ 
(wherever that is), and to be bought of ‘M. 
Murillo, Calle de Alcala, Num. 18, Madrid.’ It 
contains a Facsimile of the old Boy’s MS. I 
will send you my Copy if there be ‘no Coal in 
Newcastle.’ 


To F. Tennyson. 


[1878.] 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

I post you another Volume of Lowell : which 
very likely you will not like so well as the first : 
but much of it you wi// like, notwithstanding. 
My pencil-marks in it are not marks of Admira- 
tion, but the contrary, I think ; sometimes at 
words, sometimes at whole Sentences of ‘ Fine 
Writing.’ There is one at p. 273, I think, 
which is perfectly wonderful in such a Writer 
as Lowell ; you could not find it in an English 
writer of half the force. There is the loose 
screw in American Literature, and it is partly the 
consciousness of it that makes them sensitive about 
English Opinion. I know Lowell by Letter ; 
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and I tell him all this, for he says he is not thin- 
skinned ; and I-can tell him with a good grace of 
little flaws when I so honestly admire his work in 
the main. I think he is altogether the best 
Critic we have ; something. of what Ste. Beuve 
is in French. 

I also post you the Musical Record with a 
paper on our dear Mozart, which I know will 
interest and please you. Keep both as long as 
you like ; you may not be in the vein for Lowell 
just at present ; and I know what a bore it is to 
be forced to eat without Appetite. 


Woopsripcs, February 3/79. 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

I enclose you a scrap by your Friend Weber, 
from my Musical Record, in which was nothing 
else 1 thought you would care for. You can 
send the scrap back (if you like) in the Letter 
which you owe me about that new House of 
yours. Did you ever get a Letter from your 
Sister Matilda which [she] sent me to direct to 
you? which I could only direct ‘St. Heliers,’ 
having forgotten your new Address. She wrote 
from Alfred’s in the Wight : a Christmas Party, 
I suppose. But Matilda’s Letter to direct was all 
I heard of them. Mrs. Kemble wrote me two 
months ago that she had heard a New Poem of 
A. T., but what she did not say. 

I wrote my yearly Letter to old Merivale, 
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who had (I heard) been ill: so he had: but was 
well when he wrote—a capital Letter too, full of 
his particular Humour and Sense. He sent me 
a fine Copy of his Translation of the Iliad: I 
told him beforehand I would say nothing about 
it, whether I liked it or not ; as I think best on 
Richy occasions: but I might have told him that 
I could never care for the original, with its 
brutal Gods and Heroes. I am sure my Taste 
must be defective in this: and that all the rest of 
the World has not been mistaken this two or 
three thousand years. Butsoitis. The Odyssey 
I can read, though I have not done so these 
thirty years, I believe. 

You must let me know you are quit of your 
Colds, as well as about the new House. I hear 
it has been very bad weather in Florence. Here- 
about, mild and wet. I have Scott’s Novels, 
and Pepys’ Diary read to me of a night: and am 

well satisfied. 

Now I shall not write any more till you have 
told me what you promised to tell. 


To W. F. Pollock. 


Woopsriwce, March 16, [1879.] 
My pear Pottocx, 

I have had a little correspondence with your 
neighbour Trollope, who asked me for some 
recollections of W. M. T. between 1830-40. I 
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could tell him very little, having long ago burned 
nearly all the Letters which could have assisted 
my Memory. But, even with their aid, I could 
not have told Mr. T. much that would have 
_aided him in the short Biography he was drawing 
up. Two or three particulars which Annie T. 
had given him, I was able to prove wrong. I 
think her Irish blood comes out in her. 
Then—my Crabbe is printing—Hurrah, Boys! 
and will make a neat little something 8vo volume, 
of some 250 pages, which but few would read if 
they got it for thanks, and much fewer would 
pay for. Old Jem reads Proofs, and tells me of 
a blunder here and there: and he, and you, and 
Miladi, and half a dozen more shall tell me if it 
be worth publishing when you have your pre- 
sentation Copies. If you think mof—well, I shall 
have done the little work I had somewhile | 
thought of, and shall not grudge the money 
spent—as I shall never do another such. I was 
advised to pay an Artist (one Piercy, Pall Mall 
East) to make a Drawing from a Photo of 
Pickersgill’s Portrait—to be reproduced by some 
‘Woodberry Types.’ He sent me what he had 
done, asking for any alterations I might see good. 
I saw his Version was too young, too amiable, 
too smooth, but could not point where: so sent 
to old Jem, who did point out several particulars 
of dissimilarity. Of course the Hartist could 
not see them. Whether he has tried to alter I 
do not know: I heard he had been ill since. 
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- I suppose that part of my little Scheme will 
ail. 

I have had Sir Walter read to me first of a 
night by way of Drama ; then ten minutes for 
Refreshment ; and then Dickens for Farce. Just 
finished the Pirate—as wearisome for Nornas, 
Minnas, Brendas, etc., as any of the Scotch Set : 
but when the Common People have to talk, the 
Pirates to quarrel and swear, then Author and 
Reader are at home; and at the end I ‘fare’? 
to like this one the best of the Series. The Sea 
scenery has much to do with this preference, I 
dare say. 

After the Pirate, two of Mr. Trollope’s early 
Barchesters have been lying ready for a month 
and more. I did not tell Am so: but such is 
the fact. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrince, April 3/79. 
My pear Mrs. Kempe :— 

I know well how exact you are in answering 
Letters ; and I was afraid that you must be in 
some trouble, for yourself, or others, when I got 
no reply toa second Letter I wrote you addressed 
to Baltimore Hotel, Leamington—oh, two 
months ago. When you last wrote to me, you 
were there, with a Cough, which you were just 
going to take with you to Guy’s Cliff. That I 

1 Suffolk for “‘seem.”’ 
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thought not very prudent, in the weather we 
then had. Then I was told by some one, in a 
letter (not from any Donne, I think—no, Annie 
Ritchie, I believe) that Mrs. Sartoris was very 
ill; and so between two probable troubles, I 
would not trouble you as yet again. I had to 
go to London for a day three weeks ago (to see a 
poor fellow dying, sooner or later, of Brain 
disease), and I ferreted out Mowbray Donne 
from Somerset House and he told me you were 
in London, still ill of a Cough; but not your 
Address. So I wrote to his Wife a few days 
ago to learn it; and I shall address this Letter 
accordingly. Mrs. Mowbray writes that you 
are better, but obliged to take care of yourself. 
I can only say ‘do not trouble yourself to write’ 
—but I suppose you will—perhaps the more if 
it be a trouble. See what an’ Opinion I have of 
you !—If you write, pray tell me of Mrs. Sartoris 
—and do not forget yourself. 

It has been such a mortal Winter among 
those I know, or know of, as I never remember. 
I have not suffered myself, further than, I think, 
feeling a few stronger hints of a constitutional 
sort, which are, I suppose, to assert themselves 
ever more till they do for me. And that, I 
suppose, cannot be long adoing. I entered on 
my 71st year last Monday, March 31. 

My elder—and now only—Brother, John, has 
been shut up with Doctor and Nurse these two 
months—/Et. 76; his Wife At. 80 all but dead 
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awhile ago, now sufficiently recovered to keep 
her room in tolerable ease: I do not know if my 
Brother will ever leave his house. 

Oh dear! Here is enough of Mortality. 

I see your capital Book is in its third Edition, 
as well it deserves to be. I see no one with 
whom to talk about it, except one brave Woman 
who comes over here at rare intervals—she had 
read my Atlantic Copy, but must get Bentley’s 
directly it appeared, and she (a woman of remark- 
ably strong and independent Judgment) loves it 
all—not (as some you know) wishing some of it 
away. No; she says she wants all to complete her 
notion of the writer. Nor have I heard of any 
one who thinks otherwise : so ‘some people’ may 
be wrong. I know you do not care about all this. 

I am getting my ‘Tales of the Hall’ printed, 
and shall one day ask you, and three or four 
beside, whether it had better be published. I 
think you, and those three or four others, will 
like it ; but they may also judge that indifferent 
readers might not. And that you will all of 
you have to tell me when the thing is done. I 
shall not be in the least disappointed if you tell 
me to keep it among ‘ ourselves,’ so long as ‘ our- 
selves’ are pleased ; for I know well that Publi- 
cation would not carry it much further abroad ; 
and I am very well content to pay my money 
for the little work which I have long meditated 
doing. I shall have done ‘my little owl.’ Do 
you know what that means?—No. Well then ; 
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my Grandfather had several Parrots of different 
sorts and Talents ; one of them (‘ Billy,’ I think) 
could only huff up his feathers in what my Grand- 
father called an owl fashion ; so when Company 
were praising the more gifted Parrots, he would 
say —‘ You will hurt poor Billy’s feelings— 
Come! Do your little owl, my dear !’—You are 
to imagine a handsome, hair-powdered, Gentle- 
man doing this—and his Daughter—my Mother 
—telling of it. 

And so it is I do my little owl. 

This little folly takes a long bit of my Letter 
paper—and I do not know that you will see any 
fun in it. Like my Book, it would not tell in 
Public. 

Spedding reads my proofs—for, though I have 
confidence in my Selection of the Verse (owl), I 
have but little in my interpolated Prose, which I 
make obscure in trying tomake short. Spedding 
occasionally marks a blunder; but (confound 
him !) generally leaves me to correct it. 

Come—here is more than enough of my little 
owl. At night we read Sir Walter for an Hour 
(Montrose just now) by way of ‘ Play ’—then 
‘ten minutes’ refreshment allowed’—and the 
Curtain rises on Dickens (Copperfield now) which 
sends me gaily to bed—after one Pipe of solitary 
Meditation—in which the—‘ little owl,’ etc. 

By the way, in talking of Plays—after sitting 
with my poor friend and his brave little Wife till 
it was time for him to turn bedward—I looked in 
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at the famous Lyceum Hamlet; and soon had 
looked, and heard, enough. It was incomparably 
the worst I had ever witnessed, from Covent 
Garden down to a Country Barn. I should 
scarce say this to you if I thought you had seen 
it; for you told me you thought Irving might 
have been even a great Actor, from what you 
saw of his Louis XI. I think. When he got to 
‘Something too much of this,’ I called out from 
the Pit door where I stood,‘ A good deal too much,’ 
and not long after returned to my solitary inn. 

Here is a very long—and, I believe, (as owls 
go) arather pleasant Letter. You know you are 
not bound to repay it in length, even if you 
answer it at all; which I again vainly ask you 
not to do if a bore. 

I hear from Mrs. Mowbray that our dear 
Donne is but ‘ pretty well’ ; and I am still yours 


BOP, G: 


Woopsripce : Apri/ 25, [1879]. 
Dear Mrs. KEemBLE, 

I think I have let sufficient time elapse before 
asking you for another Letter. I want to know 
how you are: and, if you can tell me that you 
are as well as you and I now expect to be—any- 
how, well rid of that Whooping Cough—that 
will be news enough for one Letter. What else, 
you shall add of your own free will :—not feeling 
bound. 
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When you last wrote me from Leamington, 
you crossed over your Address: and I (thinking 
perhaps of America) deciphered it ‘ Baltimore.’ 
I wonder the P. O. did not return me my Letter: 
but there was no Treason in it, I dare say. 

My Brother keeps waiting—and hoping—for 
—Death: which will not come: perhaps Pro- 
vidence would have let it come sooner, were he 
not rich enough to keep a Doctor in the house,’ 
to keep him in Misery. I don’t knowif I told 
you in my last that he was ill; seized on by a 
Disease not uncommon to old Men—an ‘ internal 
Disorder’ it is polite to say ; but I shall say to 
you, disease of the Bladder. I had always sup- 
posed he would be found dead one good morning, 
as my Mother was—as I hoped to be—dquietly 
dead of the Heart which he had felt for several 
Years!) ‘Butimo it 1s seen good that he shall be 
laid on the Rackebtieh he may feel the more 
keenly as he never suffered Pain before, and is 
not of a strong Nerve. I will say no more of 
this. The funeral Bell, which has been at work, 
as I never remember before, all this winter, is 
even now, as I write, tolling from St. Mary’s 
Steeple. 

‘Parlons d’autres choses,’ as my dear Sévigné 
says. 

aeons finished all Sir Walter’s Scotch 

Novels ; and I thought I would try an English 

one: Kenilworth—a wonderful Drama, which 

Theatre, Opera, and Ballet (as I once saw it 
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represented) may well reproduce. The Scene at 
Greenwich, where Elizabeth ‘ interviews’ Sussex 
and Leicester, seemed to me as fine as what is 
called (I am told, wrongly) Shakespeare’s Henry 
VIII. Of course, plenty of melodrama in most 
other parts :—but the Plot wonderful. 

Then—after Sir Walter—Dickens’ Copper- 
field, which came to anend last night because I 
would not let my Reader read the Iast Chapter. 
What a touch when Peggotty—the man—at last 
finds the lost Girl, and—throws a handkerchief 
over her face when he takes her to his arms—never 
to leave her! I maintain it—a little Shake- 
speare—a Cockney Shakespeare, if you will: but 
as distinct, if not so great, a piece of pure Genius 
as was born in Stratford. Oh, I am quite sure 
of that, had I to choose but one of them, I 
would choose Dickens’ hundred delightful 
Caricatures rather than Thackeray’s half-dozen 
terrible Photographs. 

In Michael Kelly’s Reminiscences? (quite 
worth reading about Sheridan) I found that, on 
January 22, 1802, was produced at Drury Lane 
an Afterpiece called Urania, by the Honourable 
W. Spencer, in which ‘the scene of Urania’s 
descent was entirely new to the stage, and 
produced an extraordinary effect.’ Hence then 
the Picture which my poor Brother sent you to 
America.? 

‘ D’autres choses encore.’ You may judge, I 

anSee ps 58. 2 ii. 166 (ed. 1826). 3 See vol. iii, p. 266. 
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suppose, by the N.E. wind in London what it 
has been hereabout. Scarce a tinge of Green on 
the hedgerows; scarce a Bird singing (only 
once the Nightingale, with broken Voice), and 
no flowers in the Garden but the brave old 
Daftydowndilly, and Hyacinth—which I scarce 
knew was so hardy. I am quite pleased to find 
how comfortably they do in my Garden, and 
look so Chinese gay. Two of my dear Black- 
birds have I found dead—of Cold and Hunger, 
I suppose ; but one is even now singing—across 
that Funeral Bell. This is so, as I write, and 
tell you—Well : we have Sunshine at last—for 
a day—‘ thankful for small Blessings,’ ete. 

I think I have felt a little sadder since March 
31 that shut my seventieth Year behind me, 
while my Brother was—in some such way as I 
shall be if I live two or three years longer | 
—‘ Parlons d’autres’—that I am still able to be 
sincerely yours 

E. F. G. 


Woopsripce: May 18, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kems_e, 

By this Post you ought to receive my Crabbe 
Book, about which I want your Opinion—not 
as to your own liking, which I doubt not will 
be more than it deserves: but about whether it 
is best confined to Friends, who will like it, as 
you do, more or less out of private prejudice— 
Two points in particular I want you to tell me; 
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(1) Whether the Stories generally seem to 
you to be curtailed so much that they do not 
leave any such impression as in the Original. 
That is too long and tiresome; but (as in 
Richardson) its very length serves to impress it 
on the mind:—My Abstract is, I doubt not, 
more readable: but, on that account partly, 
leaving but a wrack behind. What I have done 
indeed is little else than one of the old Review 
Articles, which gave a sketch of the work, and 
let the author fill in with his better work. 

Well then I want to know—(z) if you find 
the present tense of my Prose Narrative 
discordant with the past tense of the text. I 
adopted it partly by way of further discriminat- 
ing the two: but I may have misjudged: Tell 
me: as well as any other points that strike you. 
You can tell me if you will—and I wish you 
would—whether I had better keep the little 
Opus to ourselves or let it take its chance of 
getting a few readers in public. You may tell 
me this very plainly, 1 am sure; and I shall be 
quite as well pleased to keep it unpublished. 
It is only a very, very, little Job, you see: 
requiring only a little Taste, and Tact: and if 
they have failed me—Voa! I had some 
pleasure in doing my little work very dex- 
terously, I thought ; and I did wish to draw a 
few readers to one of my favourite Books which 
nobody reads. And, now that I look over it, I 
fancy that I may have missed my aim—only 
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that my Friends will like, etc. Then, I should 
have to put some Preface to the Public: and 
explain how many omissions, and some trans- 
positions, have occasioned the change here and 
there of some initial particle where two origin- 
ally separated paragraphs are united ; some use 
made of Crabbe’s original MS. (quoted in the 
Son’s Edition) ; and all such confession to no 
good, either for my Author or me. I wish you 
could have just picked up the Book at a 
Railway Stall, knowing nothing of your old 
Friend’s hand in it. But that cannot be; tell 
me then, divesting yourself of all personal 
Regard: and you may depend upon it you will 
—save me some further bother, if you bid me 
let publishing alone. I don’t even know of a 
Publisher: and won’t have a. favour done me by 
‘e’er a one of them,’ as Paddies say. This is a 
terrible Much Ado about next to Nothing. 
‘ Parlons,: tc. 

Blanche Donne wrote me you had been call- 
ing in Weymouth Street: that you had been 
into Hampshire, and found Mrs. Sartoris better 
—Dear Donne seems to have been pleased and 
mended by his Children coming about him. I 
say but little of my Brother’s Death.2 We were 
very good friends, of very different ways of 
thinking ; I had not been within side his lawn 
gates (three miles off) these dozen years (no 
fault of his), and I did not enter them at his 

1 John Purcell FitzGerald died at Boulge, May 4th, 1879. 
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Funeral—which you will very likely—and 
properly—think wrong. He had suffered con- 
siderably for some weeks: but, as he became 
weaker, and (I suppose) some narcotic Medicine’ 
—O blessed Narcotic !—soothed his pains, he 
became dozily happy. The Day before he died, 
he opened his Bed-Clothes, as if it might be his 
Carriage Door, and said to his Servant ‘ Come— 
Come inside—I am going to meet them.’ 

Voila une petite Histoire. Et voila bien 
assez de mes Egoismes. Adieu, Madame ; dites- 
moi tout franchement votre opinion sur ce petit 
Livre ; ah! vous n’en pouvez parler autrement 
qu ice toute franchise—et croyez moi, tout aussi 
franchement aussi, 

Votre ami een 


yee ke 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripce. May 18/79. 
My vEAR Norton, 

It is over six months, I believe, since we ex- 
changed a letter; mine the last shot: which | 
mention only because that has been my reason 
for not writing again till I should hear from you 
that all was well enough with you and yours to 
justify my writing an idle letter. You have spoken 
of an aged Mother :—if your Winter has been 
such as ours! And not over yet, as scarce a 
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leaf on the trees, anda N. E. wind blowing Cold, 
Cough, Bronchitis, etc., and the confounded Bell 
of a neighbouring Church announcing a Death, 
day after day. I certainly never remember so 
long, and so mortal a Winter : among young as 
well as old. Among the latter, I have just lost 
my elder, and only surviving Brother. But I 
shall close this Bill of Mortality before turning 
over the leaf. 

Well : it is Mr. Clarke’s pamphlet which has 
encouraged me to ‘take up the pen,’ for I think 
it was you who sent it to me. All I am qualified 
to say about it is, that it is very well and 
earnestly written ; but on a Subject, like your 
own Olympia, that I am no Judge of. I think 
of forwarding it to Cowell at our Cambridge, 
who is a Judge of Everything, I think, while 
pretending to Nothing. . 

This reminds me of all Ne pains he bestowed 
on me five and twenty years ago; of which the 
result is one final Edition of Omar and Jami. . 
Omar remains as he was ; Jami (Salaman) is cut 
down to two-thirds of he, former proportion, and 
very much improved, I think. It is still in a 
wrong key: Verse of Miltonic strain, unlike the 
simple Eastern ; I remember trying that at first, 
but could not succeed. So there is little but the 
Allegory itself (not a bad one), and now con- 
densed into a very fair Bird’s Eye view; quite _ 
enough for any Allegory, I think. 

And—(this Letter is to be all about myself) 
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—by this post I send you my Handbook of 
Crabbe’s Tales of the Hall, of which I am so 
doubtful that I do not yet care to publish it. I 
wished to draw a few readers to a Book which 
nobody reads, by an Abstract of the most readable 
Parts connected with as little of my Prose as 
would tell the story of much prosaic Verse, but 
that very amount of prosy Verse may help 
to soak the story into the mind (as Richardson, 
etc.) in a way that my more readable Abstract 
does not. So it may only serve to remind any 
one of a Book—which he never read! The 
Original must be more obsolete in America than 
here in England; however, I should like to 
know what you make of it: and you see that 
you may tell me very plainly, for it is not as an 
Author, but only as Author’s Showman that I 
appear. 

It is rather shameful to take another Sheet 
because of almost filling the first with myself. 
And I have but little to tell in it. Carlyle I 
have not heard of for these six months: nor 
Tennyson: I must write to hear how they have 
weathered this mortal Winter. Tennyson’s elder, 
not eldest, Brother Charles is dead: and I was 
writing only yesterday to persuade Spedding to 
insist on Macmillan publishing a complete edition 
of Charles’ Sonnets: graceful, tender, beautiful, 
and quite original, little things. ‘Two thirds of 
them would be enough: but no one can select 
in such a case, you know. I have been reading 
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again your Hawthorne’s Journal in England when 
he was Consul here ; this I have: I cannot get 
his ‘ Our old Home,’ nor his Foreign Notes: can 
you send me any small, handy, Edition of these 
two last? I delight in them because of their 
fearless Truthfulness as well as for their Genius. 
I have just taken down his Novels, or Romances, 
to read again, and try to relish more than I have 
yet done; but I feel sure the fault must be with 
me, as I feel about Goethe, who is yet as sealed a 
Book to me as ever... . I have (alas!) got 
through all Sir Walters Scotch Novels this 
winter, even venturing further on Kenilworth : 
which is wonderful for Plot: and one scene, 
Elizabeth reconciling her Rival Earls at Green- 
wich, seeming to me as good as Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII., which is mainly Fletcher’s, I am 
told. I have heard nothing of Mr. Lowell since 
I heard of you, and do think that I will pitch him 
a Crabbe into the midst of Madrid, if he be still 
there. (N.B. Some of Crabbe is not in the Text 
but from MS. first (and best) readings printed in 
the Son’s edition.) 

The Nightingale is now telling me that he is 
not dead. 
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To F. R. Lowell. 


Woopsripce. May 20/79. 
My bear Sir, 

By this post I send you a bit of a Book, in 
which you see that I only play very second 
Fiddle. It is not published yet, as I wait for a 
few friends to tell me if it be worth publishing, 
or better kept among ourselves, who know Crabbe 
as well as myself. You could tell me better than 
any one, only that I doubt if any Transatlantic 
Man can care, even if he knows of a Writer 
whose Books are all but unread by his own 
Countrymen, so obsolete has become his Subject 
(in this Book) as well as his way of treating it. 
So I think I may exonerate you from giving an 
opinion, and will only send it to you for such 
amusement as it may afford you in your Exile. 
I fancied I could make a pleasant Abstract of a 
much too long and clumsy Book, and draw a few 
Readers to the well-nigh forgotten Author. But, 
on looking over my little work, I doubt that my 
short and readable Handybook will not leave any 
such impression as the long, rather un-readable, 
original; mere length having, you know, the in- 
herent Virtue of soaking it in: so as my Book 
will scarce do but as a reminder of the original, 
which nobody reads! .. . 

Voila assez sur ce sujet la. I think that you 
will one day give us an account of your Spanish 
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Consulship, as Hawthorne did of his English : a 
noble Book which I have just been reading over 
again. His ‘Our old Home’ is out of print 
here ; and I have asked Mr. Norton to send me 
any handy Edition of it, as also of the Italian 
Journal, my Copies having been lent out past 
recovery. I am going to begin again with his 
Scarlet Letter and Seven Gables ; which (oddly 
to myself) I did not take to. And yet I think 
they are not out of my line, or reach, I ought 
to say. 

We have had such a long, and mortal Winter 
as never do I remember in my seventy years, 
which struck 70 on March 31 last. I have just 
lost a Brother—75. Proximus ardet, etc. But 
I escaped through all these seven months Winter, 
till a week or ten days ago, when a South Wind 
and Sunshine came for a Day, and one expatiated 
abroad, and then down comes a North Easter, 
etc. I was like the Soldier in Crabbe’s Old 
Bachelor (now with you), who compares himself 
to the Soldier stricken by a random Shot, when 
resting on his Arms, etc.1_ So Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, etc. And To-day Sunshine again, and 
Ruisefior (do you know him ?) in my Shrubs only 
just be-greening, and 1 am a Butterfly again. I 
have heard nothing of Carlyles, Tennysons, etc., 
save that the latter had written some Ballad about 
Lucknow. I shall be glad to hear a word of 
yourself, Calderon, and Don Quixote, the latter 


1 Tales of the Hall, Book X. (Works, vi. 246). 
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of whom caive: we from my Bookshelf. Yes, yes, 
I am soon coming. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsripce: May 22, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kems_e, 

I must thank you for your letter; I was, 
beforehand, much of your Opinion ; and, unless 
I hear very different advice from the two others 
whom I have consulted—Spedding, the All-wise 
—(I mean that), and Aldis Wright, experienced 
in the Booksellers’ world, I shall very gladly 
abide by your counsel—and my own. You (I 
do believe), and a few friends who already know 
Crabbe, will not be the worse for this ‘ Handy- 
book ’ of one of his most diffuse, but (to me) most 
agreeable, Books. That name (Handybook), 
indeed, I had rather thought of calling the Book, 
rather than ‘ Readings ’—which suggests readings 
aloud, whether private or public—neither of 
which I intended—simply, Readings to oneself. 
I, who am a poor reader in any way, have found 
it all but impossible to read Crabbe to anybody. 
So much for that—except that the Portrait I had 
prepared by way of frontispiece turns out to be an 
utter failure, and that is another satisfactory reason 
for not publishing. For I particularly wanted 
this Portrait, copied from a Picture by Pickersgill 
which was painted in 1817, when these Tales 
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were a-writing, to correct the Phillips Portrait 
done in the same year, and showing Crabbe with 
his company Look—not insincere at all—but not 
at all representing the writer. When Tennyson 
saw Laurence’s Copy of this Pickersgill—here, at 
my house here—he said—‘ There I recognise the 
Man.’ 

If you were not the truly sincere woman you 
are, I should have thought that you threw in 
those good words about my other little Works 
by way of salve for your dictum on this Crabbe. 
But I know it is not so. I cannot think what 
‘rebuke’ I gave you to ‘smart under’ as you 
say.’ 

"ve you have never read Charles Tennyson 
(Turner’s) Sonnets, I should like to send them'to 
you to read. They are not to be got now: and I 
have entreated Spedding to republish them with 
Macmillan, with such a preface of his own— 
congenial Critic and Poet—as would discover 
these Violets now modestly hidden under the 
rank Vegetation of Browning, Swinburne, and 
Co. Some of these Sonnets have a Shakespeare 
fancy in them :—some rather puerile—but the 
greater part of them, pure, delicate, beautiful, and 
quite original.? I told Mr. Norton (America) 


1 See letter of May 5th, 1877. 

2 In a letter to me dated May 7th, 1879, he says :— 

‘I see by Athenezum that Charles Tennyson (Turner) is dead. 
Now people will begin to talk of his beautiful Sonnets: small, but 
original, things, as well as beautiful. Especially after that some- 
what absurd Sale of the Brothers’ early Editions.’ 
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to get them published over the water if no one 
will do so here. 

Little did I think that I should ever come to 
relish—old Sam Rogers! But on taking him up 
the other day (with Stothard’s Designs, to be 
sure !) I found a sort of Repose from the hatchet- 
work School, of which I read in the Atheneum. 

I like, you know, a good Murder ; but in its 
place— 


‘The charge is prepared ; the Lawyers are met—? 
The Judges all ranged, a terrible Show ’— 


only the other night I could not help reverting 
to that sublime—yes!—of Thurtell, sending 
for his accomplice Hunt, who had ‘saved 
himself by denouncing Thurtell—sending for 
him to pass the night before Execution with 
perfect Forgiveness—Handshaking—and ‘God 
bless you—-God bless you—you couldn’t help it 
—I hope you'll live to be a good man.’ 

You accept—and answer—my Letters very 
kindly: but this—pray do think—1is an answer— 
verily by return of Post—to yours. 

HereisSummer! The leaves suddenly shaken 
out like flags. I am preparing for Nieces, and 
perhaps for my Sister Andalusia—who used to 
visit my Brother yearly. 


Your sincere Ancient 


BF. G. 
1 Gay, Beggars’ Opera, Air 57. 
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To F. R. Lowell. 


Woopsrince. Fune 13/79. 
My pear Sir, 

I had just written a Letter to Tennyson, a 
thing I had not done these two years, when one 
was brought to me with what I thought his Sub- 
scription, which I have not seen for twice two 
years, I suppose. Well, but the Letter was from 
you. I ought not to write again so quick: but 
you know I never exact a Reply : especially as 
you never will answer what I ask you, which I 
rather admire too. To be sure you have so much 
filled your Letter with my Crabbe that you have 
told me nothing of yourself, Calderon, and 
Cervantes, both of whom, I suppose, are ferment- 
ing, and maturing, in yourhead. Cowell says he 
will come to this coast this Summer with Don 
Quixote that we may read him together : so, if 
you should come, you will find yourself at home. 
I have said all I can say about your taking any 
such trouble as coming down here only to shake 
hands with me, as you talk of. I never make any 
sort of ‘ hospitality ’ to the few who ever do come 
this way, but just put a fowl in the Pot (as Don 
Quixote’s ama might do), and hire a Shandrydan 
for a Drive, or a Boat on the river, and ‘ There 
you are,’ as one of Dickens’ pleasant young fellows 
says. But I never can ask any one to come, and 
out of his way, to see me, a very ancient, and 
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solitary, Bird indeed. But you know all about 
it. ‘Parlons d’autres choses,’ as Sévigne says. 

I was curious to know what an American, and 
of your Quality, would say of Crabbe. The 
manner and topics (Whig, Tory, etc.) are almost 
obsolete in this country, though I remember them 
well: how then must they appear to you and 
yours? The ‘ Ceremoniousness’ you speak of is 
overdone for Crabbe’s time: he overdid it in his 
familiar intercourse, so as to disappoint everybody 
who expected ‘ Nature’s sternest Poet,’ etc. ; but 
he was all the while observing. I know not why 
he persists in his Thee and Thou, which certainly 
Country Squires did not talk of, except for an 
occasional Joke, at the time his Poem dates from, 
1819: and I warned my Readers in that still- 
born Preface to change that form into simple 
‘You.’ Ifthis Book leaves a melancholy impres- 
sion on you, what then would all his others? 
Leslie Stephen says his Humour is heavy (Q’ is 
not his Tragedy ?), and wonders how Miss Austen 
could admire him as it appears she did; and you 
discern a relation between her and him. I find 
plenty of grave humour in this Book: in the 
Spinster, the Bachelor, the Widow, etc. All 
which I pointed out (in the still-born) to L. S. 
. . . He says too that Crabbe is ‘incapable of 
Epigram,’ which also you do not agree in; 
Epigrams more of Humour than Wit; some- 
times only hinted, as in those two last lines of 
that disagreeable, and rather incomprehensible 
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Sir Owen Dale. I think he will do in the land of 
Cervantes still. 
When my Copy of Tennyson’s Lover’s Tale 


comes home I will send it to you. ... As to 
Gray—Ah, to think of that little Elegy inscribed 
among the Stars, while ; & Cor, are 


blazing away with their Fireworks here below. 
I always think that there is more Genius in most 
of the three volume Novels than in Gray: but 
by the most exquisite Taste, and indefatigable 
lubrication, he made of his own few thoughts, 
and many of other men’s, a something which we 
all love to keep ever about us.’ I do not think 
his scarcity of work was from Design: he had 
but a little to say, I believe, and took his time to 
Say Ub diniva|§ 

Only think of old Carlyle, who was very feeble 
indeed during the winter, having read through 
all Shakespeare to himself during these latter 
Spring months. So his Niece writes me. I do 
not hear of his doing the like by his Goethe. 

I had another shot at your Hawthorne, a Man 
of fifty times Gray’s Genius, but I could not take 
to him. Painfully microscopic and elaborate on 
dismal subjects, I still thought: but I am quite 


1 A year before, FitzGerald wrote to Professor Cowell : 

‘I was trying yesterday to recover Gray’s Elegy, as you had been 
doing down here at Christmas, with shut Eyes. But I had to 
return to the Book: and am far from perfect yet: though I leave 
out several Stanzas ; reserving one of the most beautiful which 
Gray omitted. Plenty of fault still: but one doats on almost every 
line, every line being a Proverb now.’ 
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ready to admit that (as in Goethe’s case) the 
fault lies in me. I think I have a good feeling 
for such things ; but ‘non omnia possumus, etc.;’ 
some Screw loose. ‘C’est egal.’ That is a 
serviceable word for so much. ; 
Now have I any more that turns up for this 
wonderful Letter? Ishould put it in, for I do 
think it might amuse you in Madrid. But 
nothing does turn up this Evening. ‘Tea, and a 
Walk on our River bank, and then, what do you 
think? An hour’s reading (to me) of a very 
celebrated Murder which I remember just thirty 
years ago at Norwich: then ‘Ten minutes’ Re- 
freshment’; and then, Nicholas Nickleby! . Then 
one Pipe: and then to Bed. Yours sincerely, 


BEG. 


This Letter shall sleep a night too before 
Travelling. Next Morning. Revenons 4 notre 
Crabbe. ‘Principles and Pew’! very bad. ‘The 
Flowers, etc., cut by busy hands, etc.,’*are, or were, 
common on the leaden roofs of old Houses, 
Churches, etc. I made him stop at ‘ Till the Does 
ventured on our Solitude, * without adding ‘ We 
_ were so still!’—which is quite ‘de trop.’ You 
will see by the enclosed prefatory Notice what I 
have done in the matter, as little as I could in 
doing what was to be done. My own Copy is 
full of improvements. Yes, for any Poetaster 

1 Tales of the Hall, Book I. (vol. vi. p. 24). 


2 Thid. (vol. vi. p. 21). 8 Ibid. Book XIV, (vol. vii. p. 89). 
P- Z Peg 
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may improve three-fourths of the careless old 
Fellow’s Verse: but it would puzzle a Poet to 
improve the better part. I think that Crabbe 
differs from Pope in this thing for one: that 
he aims at Truth, not at Wit, in his Epigram. 
How almost graceful he can sometimes be too. 


What we beheld in Love’s perspective Glass 
Has pass’d away—one Sigh! and let it pass.1 


To F. Tennyson. 


Woopsrince, Fume 21/79. 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

It is very long since I heard from you—pray 
write and let me hear how it is with you. This 
has been the most mortal winter I ever remember 
among those whom I knew or knew of: of my 
own family, my eldest and only Brother, and a 
few weeks after him, his Son. Of worthy People 
in this Neighbourhood, many. I suppose that 
your Brother Alfred is in good plight, having 
heard about him from old Spedding, who went 
to Farringford some weeks ago to confer about 
the publication of your Brother Charles’s Sonnets, 
of which many unpublished ones were found left 
behind him. I wish Alfred would publish about 
a Quarter of such as I know: and I do think 
they would /ive. Many of the Sonnets seemed 
to me somewhat puerile: but the better ones 


1 Tales of the Hall, Book XIV. (vol. vii. p. 89). 
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as fresh as Violets. What say you? Alfred is, 
I believe, to edit the Book with a few words of . 
Introduction : and Spedding to prepare the way 
by a Paper in the Nineteenth Century. Alfred’s 
Publisher sent me The Lover’s Tale, with 
Author’s Compliments; but I think it might 
have [been] left to be pirated by any one who 
chose. Mr. Lowell lately observed in a Letter 
to me what a Pity that so few were of Gray’s 
mind in seeing how much better was too little 
than too much. But I fancy Gray would have 
written and published more had his ideas been 
more copious, and his expression more easy to 
him. Dickens said that never did a Poet come 
down to Posterity with so little a Book under 
his Arm.’ But the Elegy is worth many 
Volumes. I have got through Sir Walter’s 
Scotch Novels : and am now with Dickens, who 
delights me almost as much in a very different 
way. I cannot revert to Thackeray: he is too 
melancholy and saturnine: we are old enough 
to prefer the sunny side of the wall now. 
Carlyle’s Niece wrote me lately that her Uncle, 
who had been very feeble in the Winter, had 
picked up in the Spring, and had been reading 
Shakespeare right through. I do not hear of 
his going through his Goethe. I made another 
shot at another Translation (Bayard Taylor’s) of 
Faust: but remained as indifferent as before. 
Pray, how is it with you as to Goethe ? 
1 Field’s Yesterdays with Authors, p. 239. 
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To E. B. Cowell. 


[Fune ,1879.] 
My DEAR CowELL, 

I am sorry you took time and trouble in 
writing me a Letter after answering my Query 
about the Metre. I had not seen the Shah nameh 
for twenty years, and made sure of its being in 
the same metre as Salaman: so I was obliged to 
have the page cancelled in which I had so said. 
I know not when Quaritch comes out with the 
two Perse : of course you will have a Copy sent 
to you. Some things in Salaman you won't like 
at all; but I believe that, on the whole, you will 
think it improved—after a while. And so, I 
bid Adieu to him and Omar : for I shall certainly 
not live to see another Edition. 

By the bye, there was a temperate and just 
Article on Omar in Fraser,! either last month or 
the month before. So I think. 

I had a curiosity to see what an American 
would say to Crabbe: and I will enclose you 
Lowell’s answer. I knew that Americans could 
hardly understand what in England is nearly 
obsolete ; but I am rather surprised at Lowell’s 
misconception in many respects. He seems to 
me to theorise about the least valuable ‘things in 
the Poetry. Of course, again, you will have a 
Copy when clothed. I doubt if any one will 
care for it who had not a previous acquaintance 

1 May 1879. The True Omar Khayam: signed J. E.G 
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with it, so as to use it by way of Reminder, or | 
Handybook. As such, it will be a pleasant 
companion to the Seaside. Of course I shall be 
very glad to meet you at Lowestoft: but (as I 
said once before, I believe) I strongly advise you 
to go to some more distant and agreeable Place. 
Lowestoft is scarcely pleasant in Summer now. 


To W. A. Wright. 


Woopsripce, Fu/y 1/79. 
My pDEAR WRIGHT, 

Munro’s Version’ is, I suppose, Lucretian 
rather than Virgilian: which latter I think it 
ought to have been, inasmuch as Milton certainly 
modelled his English verse on Virgil (as Tenny- 
son observed to me some forty years ago), and 
I think Virgil’s more equable Majesty would 
better have suited the Subject and Verse. But it 
is very likely that I may be all wrong. 


Woopsrincz, Fuly 22,[1879]. 
My pear WricutT, 

I see in the Atheneum Gossip that Macmillans 
are preparing a Selection from Addison. And 
you persist in not preparing ditto for Dryden? 
I don’t at all want you to abide by my Selection, 
not at all, but you can select out of my Selec- 
tion. Whole Prefaces or Dedications ; with an 
Appendix (if you please) of Excerpts, as upon 

1 Of Lycidas. 
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Translation, etc. All the finer Prefaces are 
toward the End, as I dare say you will agree: 
there is some good passage in Lowell’s Essay as 
to Dryden’s very late ripening. His very Ode 
was near Aitat. 60. I think-my old Crabbe was 
somewhat of the same: at least I like his latest 
works best: and his very latest Posthumous 
Volume almost as well as any, when past seventy. 
It was composed at leisure, in the country : some 
of my Tales in a hurry, and in Town. But the 
latter have some Dramatic Interest, and all the 
Country Rides, and friendly Conversations, endear 
them tome. But get Dryden done. Iam rather 
hurt that no one ever will take my Advice on 
such points where I really feel some confidence in 
Yours always, 
HBG 
How neatly turned ! 


Wuire Lion, ALpBoro’, ' 
August 1,[1879.] 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

Your letter was forwarded here yesterday : it 
is dated, I see, July 27, so as I ought to have 
had it on Monday 28, before I set off hither. I 
cannot therefore answer you as to the Major’s 
‘Suckling’ till I return in a day or two. ‘ Stow- 
ing trees’ is quite familiar to me. I might as 
well wait till home I shall be ; but I have finished 
reading the Volume of Hawthorne which I 
brought with me, and also once more looking 
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over my eternal Crabbe’s Posthumous Volume : 
so I write by way of something to do: and my 
Letter won’t hurt you at Somerleyton. 

Crabbe’s Humour. I think Stephen speaks 
rather of Stories than of single Lines: of both 
of which he might have found good samples in 
the Tales and the Posthumous ; I doubt if he ever 
got so far in the Works: if he did, he, or I, 
must be very obtuse on that score. Please to 
read about the two Kinds of Friendship at the 
Beginning of ‘ Danvers and Rayner’ ; and of the 
Suitors that a Woman likes to have in store, if 
ever wanted, in ‘ Barnaby the Shopman’ : 


Lovers like these, as Dresses thrown aside, etc.! 


I do not believe that you give my old Boy his 
due credit. His verbal Jokes are as bad as— 
Shakespeare’s. 

You should annotate Ellacombe’s Book,? so 
as John De Soyres (to whom it belongs) may 
show it to him. I am too inaccurate myself to 
detect inaccuracies, unless in such long acquaint- 
ance as Crabbe; but the Book reads pleasantly, 
and is not gushing or Cockney. ‘ Buttons’ 
started me also. By all means annotate ‘ Carra- 
ways. Crabbe’s clumsy lines about Sir Walter ° 
of course refer to the ‘Great Unknown,’ etc. 

I believe I shall get home to-morrow evening 
after a Sail. 


1 Crabbe’s Works, viii. 141. * On the Plant-lore of Shakespeare. 
3 Posthumous Tales, vol. viii. p. 9. 
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A sailor telling me of a railing Wife said, 
‘She gave it him Pillow and Bolster.’ 

I was saying (off in a Boat) I wondered why 
there was so much sound of Surf on the Beach 
with so little Wind to account for it. ‘That is 
the Sea calling on the Wind to blow om shore.’ 
How like a bit of the Tempest! Did you 
know that Lobsters were soft eating till the corn 
had hardened? Yes. I saw poor old Dunwich 
Tower in the offing. Eheu! I shall go to 
London once again before Lowestoft. 

There is a copy of a Map of Aldbro’ in 1598 
(1 think) in the old Moot. Hall here, with one 
row of houses since then washed away. 


‘Suckiin. White or Dutch Clover. Also 
the honey-suckle. 

‘Stow. Rhyming to xow. To cut the boughs 
of a pollard tree close to the head. The cuttings 
are called stowms. In Scottish “‘ to stow, stowe, 
stoo, to crop, to lop.” Moor’s Suffolk Words. 

On the road from Rome to Florence 
Hawthorne says, ‘Woods were not wanting: 
wilder forest than I have seen since leaving 
America, of oak trees chiefly ; and among the 
green foliage grew golden tufts of broom, making 
a gay and lovely combination of hues.’ 

This apropos of ‘broom Groves,’' you see— 
quantum valeat. 


1 The Tempest, iv. 1. 66, 
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This Sunday: I returned last evening from 
Aldbro’ after a brave Sail. 

Let me know if you will call here on your 
way to Cambridge. I am alone now. Here I 
find my two Siamese Persians, done up in a style 
you won't like: but I have done with them— 
for ever! I post you the last Atheneum I have. 


Woopsrince, Tuesday [ August ,1879}. 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 


You know that I should be very glad to see 
you on your road through Woodbridge; so you 
have only to suit yourself whether or no to cut 
your Journey in twain by an hour or two here. 
Only let me know beforehand, so as we may 
have a Chop ready. I began to think that 
Aldbro’ would suit Cowell better than Lowes- 
toft: a bluer (?) Sea, houses right upon it, no 
Company. But it may be better for him, and 
me, that we should be where he may light on a 
Cambridge Friend now and then. 

Here is a Copy for you of my two Persians— 
I was going to say, ‘If you care to have them’ 
—but you would be obliged to say that you 
would care: and since you have all my Works, 
you shall e’en have this—if only to spew at 
Quaritch’s Ornamentation ; which leaves a pretty 
Book, however. Omar remains as he was; 
but Solomon (as Childs’ men called him) 
is cut down about a Quarter, and all the better 
for it. 
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Now, do I not sometimes know what is good 
for you when I recommend Macaulay? I do 
say all Englishmen should make his Acquaint- 
ance; though I do not say you should dwarf 
Roubiliac’s Newton by a Statue of him in your 
Ante-Chapel. You should have had a simple 
Medallion Tablet on the wall, as also of Barrow; 
leaving your two Great Men to themselves. 


To Fanny Kembke. 


Woopsrince: August 4, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. KEMBLE : 

Two or three days, I think, after receiving 
your last letter, I posted an answer addrest to the 
Poste Restante of—Lucerne, was it ?—anyhow, 
the town whose name you gave me, and no more. 
Now, I will venture through Coutts, unwilling 
as I am to trouble their Highnesses—with whom | 
my Family have banked for three—if not four 
—Generations. Otherwise, I do not think they 
would be troubled with my Accounts, which 
they attend to as punctually as if I were ‘my 
Lord ;’ and I am now their last Customer of 
my family, I believe, though I doubt not they 
have several Dozens of my Name in their Books 
—for Better or Worse. 

What now spurs me to write is—an Article? 
I have seen in a Number of Macmillan for 
February, with very honourable mention of your 


1 Professor Skeat’s Inaugural Lecture, in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for February, 1879, pp. 304-313. 
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Brother John in an Introductory Lecture on 
Anglo-Saxon, by Professor Skeat. If you have 
not seen this ‘ Hurticle’ (as Thackeray used to 
say) I should like to send it to you; and will so 
do, if you will but let me know where it may 
find you. 

I have not been away from this place save for 
a Day or two since last you heard from me. In 
a fortnight I may be going to Lowestoft along 
with my friends the Cowells. 

I take great Pleasure in Hawthorne’s Journals 
—English, French, and Italian—though I cannot 
read his Novels. They are too thickly detailed 
for me: and of unpleasant matter too. We of 
the Old World beat the New, I think, in a more 
easy manner; though Browning & Co. do not 
bear me out there. And I am sincerely yours 


Ei Ge, 
To W. A. Wright. 


38 Minerva Terrace (how appropriate !), 
LowesTort, 


Wednesday { August ,1879]. 
My pear WRIGHT, 

Thank you for asking Mr. Munro for his 
Gray’s Elegy, which he sent me; and which I 
have acknowledged by Letter, and by a Copy of 
my Great Work. Of course I blundered in 
directing both letter and book to Esquire, but 
Cowell tells me he won’t mind. Only, if Book 
and Letter do not reach him, enquire of the Post 
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Office, will you? Yes: here are Cowell and 
Wife at 9 Esplanade, and we have already had 
Chapter I. of the second (and best) Part of dear 
Don Quixote together, Cowell never having read 
it before —not the blessed Second part. Of 
course he lights up several passages which I had 
been contented with seeing darkly before, but 
not even he can make me love the whole better. 

I seem to be in a sufficiently pleasant Lodging 
on tother side of the Bridge, near him and 
Nieces. I have not yet asked the Professor as 
to how long he will be here; he talks of Wales 
afterward. But you will be over here ere that. 

I am got back, you see, to black Ink, and 
Steel Spike ; which freeze the genial Current, 
etc. 


To Ff. R. Lowell. 


Lowssrorr. August 20/79. 
My DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Norton wrote me that you had been 
detained in Spain by Mrs. Lowell’s severe, nay, 
dangerous, illness ; a very great affliction to you. 
I venture a bit of a Letter, which you are not to 
answer, even by a word ; no, not even read further 
than now you have got, unless a better day has 
dawned on you, and unless you feel wholly at 
liberty to write. I should be very glad to hear, 
in ever so few words, that your anxiety was over. 

I do not think I shall make a long letter of 
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this ; for I do not think of much that can amuse 
you in the least, even if you should be open to 
such sort of amusement as I could give you. I 
am come here to be a month with my friend 
Cowell ; he and I are reading the Second Part of 
Don Quixote together, as we used to read to- 
gether thirty years ago ; he always the Teacher, 
and I the Pupil, although he is quite unaware 
of that Relation between us; indeed, rather 
reverses it. It so happens that he is not so well 
acquainted with this Second Part as with the 
First ; indeed not so well with the Story of it as I, 
but then he is so much a better Scholar in all ways 
that he lights up passages of the Book in a way 
that isallnewtome. Some of the strange words 
reminded me again of his wish for a Spanish 
Dictionary in the style of Littrée’s French: he 
would assuredly be the Man to do it, but he has 
his Sanskrit Professorship to mind. 

There is a Book rather worth reading called 
‘On Foot through Spain’;+ meaning, as much 
of Spain as extends from St. Sebastian on the Bay 
of Biscay to Barcelona on the Mediterranean ; 
with a good deal of Cervantesque Ventas, Carre- 
teros, €tc:, in’it. There is an account. of the 
Obsequies of Pau Pi (Basque ?) on the last Day of 
Carnival at Saragossa, which reminded me of the 
‘Cortes de Muerte,’ etc. Hawthorne (whose ad- 
mirable Italian Journal I brought with me here) 
says that originally the Italian Carnival ended with 

1 On Foot in Spain, by J. S. Campion, 1879. 
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somewhat of the same Burlesque Ceremonial, but 
was thought to mimic too Graciosoly that of 
the Church. I believe the Moccoli, etc., are a 
remainder of it. 

‘ Eso alla se ha de entender, respondid Sancho, 
con los gue nacieron en las malvas’ (u. c. 4), made 
my Master jump at once to Job xxx. 4. 

I cannot but suppose that you are gradually 
gathering materials for some Essay on Spanish 
Literature, and it is a rare Quality in these days 
to be in no hurry about such work, but to wait 
till one can do it thoroughly; as is the case 
with you. I suppose you know Lope: of whom 
I have read, and now shall read, nothing: even 
Cowell, who has read some, is not much interested 
in him. He delights in Calderon, of whom he 
has one thick Volume here, and still finds many 
obscure passages to clear up. “He was telling me 
of one about Madrid,’ which (as you are now 
there) I must quote by way of filling up this 
Second Sheet of Letter. But, to do this, I must 
wait till I have been with him for our morning’s 
reading, so as I may give it you Chapter and 
Verse. 

P.S. Here is my Professor’s MS. note for you, 
which I told him I wanted to send. We have 
been reading Chapters 14-15 of Don Quixote, 
Second Part. Do you know why Carrasco finds 
an Algebrista for his hurts? Why the Moorish 


1 From Calderon’s Cada uno para si, the seven lines beginning 
‘Bien dijo uno, que su planta’ (Comedias, ed. Keil, iv. 731). 
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Aljebro=the setting of Fractions, etc. So said 
my dear Pundit at once. Ah! you would like 
to be with us, for the sake of him, rather than of 
yours sincerely E. F. G. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Lowestort, Sept. 3/79. 
My pear Norton, 

I must write you a few lines, on my knee (not, 
on my: knees, however), in return for your kind 
letter. As to my thinking you could be ‘im- 
portunate’ in asking again for my two Sophocles 
Abstracts, you must know that such importunity 
cannot but be grateful. I am only rather ashamed 
that you should have to repeat it. I laid the 
Plays by after looking them over some months 
ago, meaning to wait till another year to clear 
up some parts, if not all. Thus do my little 
works arrive at such form as they result in, good 
or bad ; so as, however I may be blamed for the 
liberties I take with the Great, I cannot be accused 
of over haste in doing so, though blamed I may 
be for rashness in meddling with them at all. 
Anyhow, I would not send you any but a fair 
MS. if I sent MS. at all ; and may perhaps print 
it in a small way, not to publish, but so as to 
ensure a final Revision, such as will also be more 
fitting for you to read. It is positively the last 
of my Works! having been by me these dozen 
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years, I believe, occasionally looked at. So much 
for that. 

Now, you would like to be here along with 
me and my delightful Cowell, when we read the 
Second Part of Don Quixote together of a morn- 
ing. This we have been doing for three weeks ; 
and shall continue to do for some ten days more, 
I suppose: and then he will be returning to his 
Cambridge. If we read very continuously we 
should be almost through the Book by this time : 
but, as you may imagine we play as well as work ; 
some passage in the dear Book leads Cowell off 
into Sanskrit, Persian, or Goody Two Shoes, for 
all comes within the compass of his Memory and 
Application.’ Job came in to the help of Sancho 
a few days ago: and the Duenna Rodriguez’ age 
brought up a story Cowell recollected of an old 
Lady who persisted in remaining at 50 ; till being 
told (by his Mother) that she could not be elected 
to a Charity because of not being 64, she said 
‘She thought she could manage it’; and the Pro- 
fessor shakes with Laughter not loud but deep, 
from: the centre.) (ia. 

Pray read in our Atheneum some letters of 
Severn’s about Keats, full of Love and intelligent 
Admiration, all the better for coming straight 
from the heart without any style at all. If I 
thought that Mr. Lowell would not find these 
Atheneums somewhere in Madrid, I would send 
them to him, as I would also to you in a like 
predicament. . 
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This letter has run on further than I expected: 
and I am now going to see Sancho off to his 
Island, under convoy of my Professor. 


To W. A. Wright. 


38 Minerva Terrace, Lowesrort, 
September 4,[1879]. 


My DEAR WRIGHT, 

Here have I been for three weeks, and Cowell 
at g Esplanade for some days more, wondering 
that we hear nothing of your coming. I suppose 
that he will not stay beyond next week ; after 
which he purposes running to Lincoln to see the 
Cathedral and some of his wife’s old haunts for 
two or three days, and then back to Cambridge. 
We think you must have been having some tough 
work with your Yorkshire Farmers on account of 
these bad times. But let us know something of 
yourself, by letter if not in person. 

We read Don Quixote for two or three hours 
of a Forenoon, and of course Cowell lights it all 
up as it was never lighted to me before. I do 
not walk with him, as my feet have been out of 
order, and besides I like a long interval of fallow, 
after even /zs company. So we meet again at 
night for two or three hours’ chat. He has not 
found his Roman Nettle yet ; but some other not 
very common flowers he has found, and rejoices 
in them like the great big Boy he is. I never 
saw him better in mind or Body. For some while 
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he was afraid of venturing on the Pier because of 
Hans Breitman, who was staying at the Royal : 
' but Hans is gone, and the Professor occasionally 
mixes in the gay crowd. 


Do not miss Severn’s letters about Keats in 
Atheneum. 


11 Marine Terrace, Lowesrorr, 
September 11/79. 


My DEAR WRIGHT, 

I had got Spedding’s Article! from the first : 
and had observed to Cowell somewhat as the 
Master observes in his letter to you: if not too 
‘ partial,’ certainly appearing so, in a way likely 
to prejudice his Readers against C[harles] 
T[ennyson]. As a matter of Policy he should 
have abstained from all that about noting down 
stray verses (of no great importance) from C. T.’s 
lips: and I doubt if those citations about Scare- 
crow and Rocking-horse—beautiful to me—will 
not seem somewhat puerile to strange Readers. 
There is a want of worldly tact, I think, in all 
this: but the Article is full of old Spedding’s 
beautiful Wisdom. What a man it is! 

Cowell and I have read through Don Quixote’s 
second part, down to where Sancho makes the 
Night-patrol of his Island. There, our Books 
fell short, and so there we stopped. Whether 
we shall ever finish it together? I think he and 
Wife have been happy enough here: I know 

1 In the Nineteenth Century. 
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they have made me so: and their departure to- 
day drives me rather sorrowfully back into my 
old Quarters. There—sc. here—I shall be till 
the end of the month, I suppose: and young 
Arthur Charlesworth mall come to me for. his 
Holyday. 

Yesterday this mad Professor was seized with 
a wish to talk Welsh with George Borrow : and, 
as he would not venture otherwise, I gave him a 
Note of Introduction, and off he went, and had 
an hour with the old Boy, who was hard of hear- 
ing, and shut up in a stuffy room, but cordial 
enough ; and Cowell was glad to have seen the 
Man, and tell him that it was his Wild Wales 
which first inspired a thirst for the Language 
into the Professor. Of all this he will himself 
tell you. For to-morrow (Friday) he will be at 
Scroope Terrace, after stopping a Night and a 
Day at Norwich, to see the Cathedral and St. 
Peter’s Mancroft. I might accompany him so 
far, but my feet are much indisposed for walking 
just now, and I have no turn for sight-seeing. . . 

Mr. Munro sent me a very kind Letter in 
acknowledgment of my Crabbe, which I had 
sent him in return for his Gray’s Elegy. It is 
odd to me that Cowell (as he says) does not see 
the fine turns of humour, pathos, and epigram- 
matic wit in the Poems till separately pointed 
out to him: he does not care enough for the 
whole to distinguish the parts: else, who so 
capable? Not I, I am sure. Perhaps I too, 
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like oo Spedding, am too ‘ partial,’ as the Master 


« * eh 4 though certainly not from any personal 


Miions. Pray remember me kindly to the 

ra Master. You know I shall be very happy 

e you here; but I doubt that, as your 

acation is over, you will scarce get free till 

one is well set in, and I may be at dull old 

Woodbridge again—not the less glad to see you 
there, however, than here. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Lowestorr: Sept”. 15, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kems_e, 


Your last letter told me that you were to be | 
back in England by the middle of this month. 
So I write some lines to ask if you are back, and 
where to be found. To be sure, I can learn that 
much from some Donne: to the Father of whom 
I must commit this letter for any further Direc- 
tion. But I will also say a little—very little 
having to say—beyond asking you how you are, 
and in what Spirits after the great Loss you have 
endured. 

Of that Loss I heard from Blanche Does 
some while, it appears, before you heard of it 


1 Mrs. Sartoris, Mrs. Kemble’s sister, died August 4, 1879. See 
‘Further Records,’ ii. 277. 
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yourself. I cannot say that it was surprising, 
however sad, considering the terrible Illness she 
had some fiteen years ago. I will say nofengresy F « 
of it, nor of her, of whom I could say so mu 
but nothing that would not be more than super 
fluous to you. 

It did so happen, that, the day before I heard 
of her Death, I had thought to myself that I 
would send her my Crabbe, as to my other 
friends, and wondered that I had not done so 
before. I should have sent off the Volume for 
Donne to transmit when—Blanche’s Note came. 

After writing of this, I do not think I should 
add much more, had I much else to write about. 
I will just say that I came to this place five 
weeks ago to keep company with my friend 
Edward Cowell, the Professor; we read Don 
Quixote together in a morning, and chatted for 
two or three hours of an evening ; and now he 
is gone away to Cambridge and [has] left me to 
my Nephews and Nieces here. By the month’s 
end I shall be home at Woodbridge, whither 
any Letter you may please to write me may be 
addressed. 

I try what I am told are the best Novels of 
some years back, but find I cannot read any but 
Trollope’s. So now have recourse to Forster’s 
Life of Dickens—a very good Book, I still think. 
Also, Eckermann’s Goethe—almost as repeatedly 
to be read as Boswell’s Johnson—a German 
Johnson—and (as with Boswell) more interesting 
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to me in Eckermann’s Diary than in all his own 
famous works. 
' Adieu : Ever yours sincerely 


Eo FiG; 


I am daily —hourly—expecting to hear of 
the Death of another Friend!—not so old a 
Friend, but yet a great loss to me. 


To Herman Biddell. 


11 Marine Terrace, Lowesrort, 
Sept. 16,[1879]. 
Dear BIDDELL, 

Your Sister Anna told me you would like to 
see a Book I named to her—Lady Anne Blunt’s 
Bedouins of the Euphrates, with some Appendix 
by her Husband as to the Pedigree of the true 
Arab Horse there to be met with. I did not 
read it: but I gather from such parts of the 
Book as I dd read, that the Major is worth 
listening to on such a subject. So should I have 
supposed my Lady Anne to be also, so devoted 
is she to the Horse (though not /orsey), which 
yet, with all her Devotion, she calls the stupidest 
of Animals. I could have understood that of 
our horses shut up in Stables, etc., but the Desert 
Horse? The Book is a very good one indeed, 
in all respects, | think: and the upshot of my 
Letter about it is—that, if you wish to see the 


1 Edwin Edwards, who died September 15. See pp. 89, go. 
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Book, you will find it in a Hamper which I 
sent home a week ago, and which old Howe (at 
my House) will show you, and you can take 
from what you please. Only, do not keep it 
one of your unconscionable lengths, but send it 
back in not less than a Fortnight, so as it may 
be returned to Mudie when I myself return to 
Woodbridge about that time, if not earlier. 

This morning’s Post brought me word of my 
poor Edwards’ Death—at last !—at 1 A.M. yester- 
day. I have long expected it: for more than a 
year indeed I have known it to be inevitable, 
unless merged into the yet worse fate of Im- 
becility. My thoughts keep wandering along 
the Coast to dear little Dunwich, where we 
were all so happy for three Summers. A brave, 
generous Boy was he: yes, and of admirable 
Sense, Sagacity, but not an Artist. I feel his 
Loss as I could feel that of other Friends whom 
I have known five times as long. - 


To S. Laurence. 


11 Marine Terrace, Lowestorr. 
Septr. 22/79. 
My DEAR LAURENCE, 

Your letter found me here this morning: here, 
where I have now been near six weeks, for a 
month of which Edward Cowell and his Wife 
were my neighbours ; and we had two or three 
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hours of Don Quixote’s company of a morning, 
and only ourselves for company at night. They 
are gone, however : and I might have gone to my 
own home also, but that some Nephews and 
Nieces wished to see a little: more of me; and I 
thought also that Lowestoft would be more 
amusing than Woodbridge to a young London 
Clerk, a Nephew of the Cowells, who comes to 
me for a short Holyday, when he can get away 
from his Desk. But early in October I shall be 
back at my old routine, stale enough. I think 
that, as a general rule, people should die at 7o. 

Yes: though Edwards was comparatively a 
Friend of late growth—he, and his brave wife— 
they encountered me down in my own country 
here, and we somehow suited one another ; and I 
feel sad thinking of the pleasant days at Dunwich, 
which the Tide now rolling’up here will soon 
reach 44.4; 

I am here re-reading Forster’s Life of Dickens, 
which seems to me a very good Book, though 
people say, I believe, there is too much Forster 
init. At any rate, there is enough to show the 
wonderful Demonic Dickens ; as pure an instance 
of Genius as ever lived ; and, it seems to me, a 
Man I can love also. 

1 «Those two and their little Dunwich in Summer were among 


my Pleasures; and will be, I doubt, among my Regrets.’ So he 
wrote me at the end of 1877. 
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To Fanny Kemble. 


tt Marine Terrace, Lowestort, 
Sept”. 24, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. KemsB Le, 

I was to have been at Woodbridge before 
this: and your Letter only reached me here 
yesterday. I have thought upon your desire to 
see me as an old Friend of yourself and yours ; 
and you shall not have the trouble of saying so in 
vain. I should indeed be perplext at the idea of 
your coming all this way for such a purpose, to 
be shut up at an Hotel with no one to look in 
on you but myself (for you would not care for my 
Kindred here)—and my own Woodbridge House 
would require a little time to set in order, as I 
have for the present lost the services of one of 
my ‘helps’ there. What do you say to my 
going to London to see you instead of your com- 
ing down to see me? I should anyhow have to 
go to London soon ; and I could make my going 
sooner, or as soon as you please. Not but, if you 
want to get out of London, as well as to see me, 
I can surely get my house right in a little time, 
and will gladly do so, should you prefer it. I 
hope, indeed, that you will not stay in London 
at this time of year, when so many friends are 
out of it; and it has been my thought—and 
hope, | may say—that you have already betaken 
yourself to some pleasant place, with a pleasant 
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Friend or two, which now keeps me from going 
at once to look for you in London, after a few 
Adieus here. Pray let me know your wishes by 
return of Post: and I will do my best to meet 
them immediately : being 


Ever sincerely yours, 
Ev PG. 


Woopsrince, Sept. 28, [1879.] 
Dear Mrs. KEMBLE :— 


I cannot be sure of your Address: but I 
venture a note—to say that—If you return to 
London on Wednesday, I shall certainly run up 
(the same day, if I can) to see you before you 
again depart on Saturday, as your letter proposes.* 

But I also write to beg you not to leave your 
Daughter for ever so short-.a while, simply 
because you had so arranged, and told me of your 
Arrangement. 

If this Note of mine reach you somehow to- 
morrow, there will be plenty of time for you to 
let me know whether you go or not: and, even 

1 In a letter to me of September 29, 1879, he says, ‘ My object 
in going to London is, to see poor Mrs, Edwards, who writes me 
that she has much collapsed in strength (no wonder!) after the 
Trial she endured for near three years, more or less, and, you bnow, 
a very hard fight for the last year. . . 

‘Besides her, Mrs. Kemble, who has lately lost her Sister, and 
returned from Switzerland to London just at a time when most of 
her Friends are out of it—she wants to see me, an old Friend of hers 


and her Family’s, whom she has not seen for more than twenty years. 


So I do hope to do my ‘petit possible’ to solace both these poor 
Ladies at the same time.’ 
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if there be not time before Wednesday, why, I 
shall take no harm in so far as I really have a 
very little to do, and moreover shall see a poor 
Lady who has just lost her husband, after nearly 
three years anxious and uncertain watching, and 
now finds herself (brave and strong little Woman) 
somewhat floored now the long conflict is over. 
These are the people I may have told you of 
whom I have for some years met here and there 
in Suffolk—chiefly by the Sea; and we somehow 
suited one another.’ He was a brave, generous, 
Boy (of sixty) with a fine Understanding, and 
great Knowledge and Relish of Books: but he 
had applied too late in Life to Painting which he 
could not master, though he made it his Profession. 
A remarkable mistake, I always thought, in so 
sensible a man. 

Whether I find you next week, or afterward 
(for I promise to find you any time you appoint) 
I hope to find you alone—for twenty years’ Soli- 
tude make me very shy: but always your sincere 


Te FG 


Lirrte Grance: Woopsripce. October 7, [1879.] 
Dear Mrs. Kester, 


When I got home yesterday, and emptied my 
Pockets, I found the precious Enclosure which I 


1 On September 11 he wrote to me, ‘Ah, pleasant Dunwich 
Days! I should never again know a better Boy than Edwards, nor 
a braver little Wife than her, were I to live six times as long as I 
am like to do.’ 
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had meant to show, and (if you pleased) to give 
you. A wretched Sketch (whether by me or 
another, I know not) of your Brother John in 
some Cambridge Room, about the year 1832-3, 
when he and I were staying there, long after 
Degree time—he, studying Anglo-Saxon, I sup- 
pose—reading something, you see, with a glass 
of Ale on the table —or old Piano-forte was it ?— 
to which he would sing very well his German 
Songs. Among them, 


Do you remember? I afterwards associated it 
with some stray verses applicable to one I loved. 
© Heav’n would answer all your wishes, 
Were it much as Earth is here ; 


Flowing Rivers full of Fishes, 
And good Hunting half the Year.’ 


Well :—here is the cause of this Letter, so soon 
after our conversing together, face to face, in 
Queen Anne’s Mansions. A strange little After- 
piece to twenty years’ Separation. 

And now, here are the Sweet Peas, and Mari- 
golds, sown in the Spring, still in a faded Blossom, 
and the Spirit that Tennyson told us of fifty years 
ago haunting the Flower beds,’ and a Robin 
singing—nobody else. 5 

And I am to lose my capital Reader, he tells 
me, in a Fortnight, no Book-binding surviving 


1 See letter of October 4, 1875. 
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under the pressure of Bad Times in little Wood- 
bridge. ‘ My dear Fitz, there is no Future for 
little Country towns,’ said Pollock to me when 
he came here some years ago. 

But my Banker here found the Bond which 
he had considered unnecessary, safe in his Strong 
Box :—and I am your sincere Ancient 


Bako G: 


Burn the poor Caricature if offensive to you. 
The ‘ Alexander’ profile was become somewhat 
tarnished then. 


To F. Tennyson. 


Woopsrince, Oct. 19, [1879]. 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

It isa long time since I have heard from you, 
and I am pretty sure that I wrote last. I do not 
mean to claim a debt: but, however, I want to 
hear of you from yourself. A good slice of the 
year has fallen away since last I wrote, I know. 
Since which I have been to my old resort, 
Lowestoft, for near two months: five weeks of 
which my friend Edward Cowell, whom you 
remember, was there with his Wife: and we 
read Don Quixote of a Morning, and chatted 
together of a Night. And so that went. After 
which, I went up to London to see two bereaved 
Ladies : one of whom has just lost her husband, 
the brave Boy, and bad Painter, whom I have 
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spent several weeks along with by our Shores for 
some years past—Edwards, his name: and then 
Mrs. Kemble, who has recently lost her Sister 
Mrs. Sartoris, whom you once heard sing Weber’s 
Mermaid Song at Florence: Well, I had not 
seen Mrs. Kemble for over twenty years; and 
she wished once more, she said, to see an old 
Friend of herself and her Family. So I went, 
and was four days in London visiting these two 
Ladies alternately ; and am now down again in 
Winter Quarters, I suppose. But my excellent 
Reader has left me in the lurch, and his successor 
is a younger Brother, not sixteen years old, with 
a boyish treble which sounds odd _enunciating 
Trollope’s Novels to me. It is sad to me to 
think that I have exhausted Scott ; and all of 
Dickens, except two which I reckoned on for 
this winter with my old Reader, who relished 
them as much as I. Well, we must try the 
Boy’s pipe. When I was in London, I went to 
morning Service in Westminster Abbey : and, as 
I sat in the Poet’s Corner Transept, I looked 
down for the stone that covers the remains of 
Charles Dickens, but it may have been covered 
by the worshippers there. I had not been inside 
that Abbey for twenty years, I believe; and it 
seemed very grand to me; and the old Organ 
rolled and swam with the Boys’ voices on the 
Top through the fretted vault, as you know. 
Except that, I heard no music, and saw no Sights, 
save in the Streets. 
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If you did not see (as I dare say you did 
not) old Spedding’s preliminary Notice of your 
Brother Charles’s Sonnets, I will send it to you. 
It has—it must have—fine things in it: but it is 
not calculated, I think, to propitiate those who 
previously knew little, or nothing, of him whom 
Spedding would recommend. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


WoopsrincE: Oct. 27, [1879.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

I am glad to think that my Regard for you 
and yours, which I know to be sincere, is of 
some pleasure to you. Till I met you last in 
London, I thought you had troops of Friends at 
call; I had not reflected that by far the greater 
number of them could not be Old Friends ; and 
those you cling to, I feel, with constancy. 

I and my company (viz. Crabbe, etc.) could 
divert you but little until your mind is at rest 
about Mrs. Leigh. I shall not even now write 
more than to say that a Letter from Mowbray, 
-which tells of the kind way you received him 
and his Brother, says also that his Father is well, 
and expects Valentia and Spouse in November. 

This is all I will write. You will let me 
know by a line, I think, when that which you 
wait for has come to pass. A Post Card with a 
few words on it will suffice. 
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You cross over your Address (as usual) but I 
dogmy best to find you. 


Ever yours 


E.. FaG. 


i 


Woopsripce: Oct’. [? Nov.] 4/79. 
My pEAR Lapy :— 
* I need not tell you that I am very glad of the 
news your note of Sunday tells me: and I take 
it as a pledge of old Regard that you told it me 
so soon: even but an hour after that other 
Kemble was born.? 

I know not if the short letter which I ad- 
dressed to 4 Everton Place, Leamington (as I 
read it in your former Letter), reached you. 
Whatever the place be called, I expect you are 
still there; and there will be for some time 
longer. As there may be some anxiety for some 
little time, I shall not enlarge as usual on other 
matters ; if I do not hear from you, I shall con- 
clude that all is going on well, and shall write 
again. Meanwhile, I address this Letter to 
London, you see, to make sure of you this time : 
and am ever yours sincerely EB. F ee 


By the by, I think the time is come when, if 
you like me well enough, you may drop my long 
Surname, except for the external Address of your 

1 Mrs. Leigh’s son, Pierce Butler, was born on Sunday, November 
2, 1879. 
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letter. It may seem, but is not, affectation to say 
that it is a name I dislike ;' for one reason, it 
has really caused me some confusion and trouble 
with other more or less Irish bodies, being as 
common in Ireland as ‘ Smith,’ etc. here—and 
particularly with ‘ Edward ’—I suppose because 
of the patriot Lord who bore [it]. I should not, 
even if I made bold to wish so to do, propose to 
treat you in the same fashion ; inasmuch as I like 
your Kemble name, which has become as it 
were classical in England. 


Woopsrince : Nov. 13/79. 
My pear Lapy, 

Now that your anxieties are, as I hope, over, 
and that you are returned, as I suppose, to 
London, I send you a budget. First: the 
famous Be/videre Hat; which I think you ought 
to stick into your Records.2, Were I a dozen 
years younger, I should illustrate all the Book in 
such a way; but, as my French song says, ‘ Le 
Temps est trop court pour de si longs projets.’ 

Next, you behold a Photo of Carlyle’s Niece, 
which he bid her send me two or three years 

1 See Letter to Mr. H. Schiitz-Wilson, March 1, 1882. 

2 Mrs. Kemble appears to have adopted this suggestion. In her 
‘Records of a Girlhood,’ ii. 41, she says of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
“He came repeatedly to consult with my mother about the disputed 
point of my dress, and gave his sanction to her decision upon it. 
The first dress of Belvidera [in Venice Preserved], 1 remember, was 
a point of nice discussion between them. . . . I was allowed (not, 


however, without serious demur on the part of Lawrence) to cover 
my head with a black hat and white feather.’ 
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ago in one of her half-yearly replies to my En- 
quiries;s What a shrewd, tidy, little Scotch 
Body! Then you have her last letter, telling 
of her Uncle, and her married Self, and thanking 
me for a little Wedding gift which I told her 
was bought from an Ipswich Pawnbroker’—a 
very good, clever fellow, who reads Carlyle, and 
comes over here now and then for a talk with 
me. Mind, when you return me the Photo, 
that you secure it around with your Letter paper, 
that the Postman may not stamp into it. Per- 
haps this trouble is scarce worth giving you. 

‘“Clerke Sanders’ has been familiar to me 
these fifty years almost ; since Tennyson used to 
repeat it, and ‘Helen of Kirkconnel,’ at some 
Cambridge gathering. At that time he looked 
something like the Hyperion shorn of his Beams 
in Keats’ Poem: with a Pipe in his mouth. 
Afterwards he got a touch, I used to say, of 
Haydon’s Lazarus. Talking of Keats, do not 
forget to read Lord Houghton’s Life and Letters 
of him: in which you will find what you may 
not have guessed from his Poetry (though almost 
unfathomably deep in that also) the strong, 
masculine, Sense and Humour, etc., of the man : 
more akin to Shakespeare, I am tempted to think, 
in a perfect circle of Poetic Faculties, than any 
Poet since. 

Well: the Leaves which hung on more 
bravely than ever I remember are at last whirling 


1 William Mason. 
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away in a Cromwell Hurricane—(not quite that, 
neither)—and my old Man says he thinks Winter 
has set in at last. We cannot complain hitherto. 
Many summer flowers held out in my Garden 
till a week ago, when we dug up the Beds in 
order for next year. So now little but the orange 
Marigold, which I love for its colour (Irish and 
Spanish) and Courage, in living all Winter 
through. Within doors, I am again at my ever- 
lasting Crabbe ! doctoring his Posthumous Tales 
a2 la mode of those of ‘The Hall,’ to finish a 
Volume of simple ‘Selections’ from his other 
works : all which I will leave to be used, or not, 
whenever old Crabbe rises up again: which will 
not be in the Lifetime of yours ever EFG 


I dared not decypher all that Mrs. Wister 
wrote in my behalf—because I knew it must 
be sincere! Would she care for my Eternal 
Crabbe ? 


[Nov. 1879.] 
My pear Lapy, 


I must say a word upon a word in your last 
which really pains me—about yours and Mrs. 
Wister’s sincerity, etc. Why, I do most 
thoroughly believe in both; all I meant was 
that, partly from your own old personal regard 
for me, and hers, perhaps inherited from you, 
you may both very sincerely over-rate my little 
dealings with other great men’s thoughts. For 
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you know full well that the best Head may be 
warped by as good a Heart beating under it ; 
and one loves the Head and Heart all the more 
for it. Now all this is all so known to you that 
I am vexed you will not at once apply it to what 
I may have said. I do think that I have had to 
say something of the same sort before now ; and 
I do declare I will not say it again, for it is 
simply odious, all this talking of oneself. 

Yet one thing more. I did go to London on 
this last occasion purposely to see you at that 
particular time: for I had not expected Mrs. 
Edwards to be in London till a Fortnight after- 
ward, until two or three days after I had arranged 
to go and meet you the very day you arrived, in- 
asmuch as you had told me you were to be but 
a few days in Town. f 

There—there! Only believe me; my | 
sincerity, Madam; and—Vorla ce qui est fait. 
Parlons, etc. 

Well: Mrs. Edwards has opened an Exhibi- 
tion of her husband’s works in Bond Street—con- 
trary to my advice—and, it appears, rightly 
contrary : for over £300 of them were sold on 
the first private View day,’ and Tom Taylor, the 
great Art Critic (who neither by Nature nor 
Education can be such, ‘cleverest man in London,’ 
as Tennyson once said he was), has promised a 
laudatory notice in the omnipotent Times, and 
then People will flock in like Sheep. And I am 


1 November 10, 1879. 
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very glad to be proved a Fool in the matter, 
though I hold my own opinion still of the merit 
of the Picture part of the Show. Enough! as 
we Tragic Writers say: it is such a morning as 
I would not have sacrificed indoors or in letter- 
writing to any one but yourself, and on the 
subject named. 


BELIEVE ME YOURS SINCERELY. 


To W. W. Goodwin. 


Lirrie Grance, WoopsriDcE, 


Nov. 23/79. 

My DEAR Sir, 

Thank you very much for your Greek 
Grammar, forwarded to me by your English 
Publisher (‘ yours, I hope) Macmillan. I am 
really so Irish. a Scholar (I sometimes ask if any 
Irish Scholar ever were, or were possible) that I 
will not venture any Judgment of my own: 
but I heard from some of my learned friends at 
our Cambridge that as your Greek Moods and 
Tenses were ‘the best Book on the subject,’ no 
doubt that your Grammar was equally good. 
This was told me when the Book first came out, 
and before it had been duly examined, and, I 
doubt not, put in use: if it were not in use 
before, for I see this is a new Edition. 

When I was looking into A‘’schylus’ Choe- 
phori two or three years ago (I could not make 
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any hand of it in my way), 1 was haunted with 
a notion that Hermes himself, to whom Orestes 
so much appeals, might be understood under 
the Person of Pylades, accompanying Orestes as 
Pallas did Telemachus, providing for his Incog- 
nito a Recognition at the proper time, and, in 
the only few words he has to speak, recalling 
Orestes when he falters to what he is bidden 
to accomplish. I do not say, or think, that 
‘Eschylus intended this : but I think he may not 
be wronged by such an understanding—‘ se non 
vero, etc.’ JI am rather tickled with the irony 
(not like Aschylus) of Orestes appealing to 
Hermes, whom he thinks safe underground, but 
who is at his very side. So far my Irish extends, 
and no further. 

I want to know how Mrs, Lowell is, and 
have taken the dangerous step of asking about 
her from himself. I had meant to ask Mr. 
Norton rather : but ‘ vor/a qui est fait, as Madame 
de Sévigné says. I mean to writeto Mr. Norton 
very soon, however. 

Mrs. Kemble tells me that Mrs. Wister tells 
her of the Thermometer ‘tumbling’ from 80 to 
20 degrees ‘in twenty-four hours, I think. We 
have something of the same here: though I 
suppose not so violent a change as with you. 
Now, pray believe me 

Yours sincerely, 
E. FirzGera.p. 
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To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrince : Dec’. 10, [1879.] 
My pear Lapy, 

Pray let me know how you have fared thus 
far through Winter—which began so early, and 
promises to continue so long. Even in Jersey 
Fred. Tennyson writes me it is all Snow and 
N.E. wind: and he says the North of Italy is 
blocked up with Snow. You may imagine that 
we are no better off in the East of England. 
How is it in London, and with yourself in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions? I fancy that you walk up 
and down that ante-room of yours for a regular 
time, as I force myself to do on a Landing-place 
in this house when I cannot get out upon what 
I call my Quarter-deck : a walk along a hedge 
by the upper part of a field which ‘dominates ’ 
(as the phrase now goes) over my House and 
Garden. But I have for the last Fortnight had 
Lumbago, which makes it much easier to sit 
down than to get up again. However, the time 
goes, and I am surprised to find Sunday come 
round again. (Here is my funny little Reader 
come—to give me ‘All the Year Round’ and 
Sam Slick.) 

Friday. 

I suppose I should have finished this Letter 
in the way it begins, but by this noon’s post 
comes a note from my Brother-in-law, De Soyres, 
telling me that his wife Andalusia died yester- 
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day.! She had somewhile suffered with a weak 
Heart, and this sudden and extreme cold 
paralysed what vitality it had. But yesterday I 
had posted her a Letter re-enclosing two Photo- 
graphs of her Grand Children whom she was 
very fond and proud of; and that Letter is too 
late, you see. Now, none but Jane Wilkinson 
and E. F. G. remain of the many more that you 
remember, and always looked on with kindly 
regard. This news cuts my Letter shorter than 
it would have been; nevertheless pray let me 
know how you yourself are : and believe me yours 


Ever and truly, 
E, F. G. 


I have had no thought of going to London 
yet: but I shall never go in future without 
paying a Visit to you, if you like it. I know 
not how Mrs. Edwards’ Exhibition of her 
Husband’s Pictures succeeds: I begged her to 
leave such a scheme alone; I cannot admire his 
Pictures now he is gone more than I did when 
he was here ; but I hope that others will prove 
me to be a bad adviser. 


To W. A. Wright. 


WoonsrincE, Dec. 26, [1879]. 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 
I have been so long silent for no other reason 
than because I thought you were very busy with 


1 Mrs. De Soyres died at Exeter, December 11, 1879. 
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College Rentals, etc., in these bad days. Mrs. 
Thompson had told me that many Colleges 
would be troubled in that way this winter, and 
though she did not specify Trinity, I concluded 
you would partake of the trouble. So I would 
not write and so not seem to ask an answer. 
Otherwise, you know I have not much to 
prevent me. 

I have not wholly escaped the evil Influences, 
having had Lumbago, which still half-articulately 
intimates that it is not wholly gone. Here have 
I been ever since you last heard from me, going 
on in my old way ; at my Desk, or in my Arm- 
chair while Daylight lasts, excepting three or 
four daily tramps up and down my Quarter-deck : 
and then my quaint Reader for two hours of a 
Night. We too have been nibbling at Dickens 
in some stray papers of his in All the Year 
Round, and Mrs. Lirriper has made me—cry a 
little! I have not yet entrusted the Boy (who 
improves) with Bleak House and Dombey, which 
await us. I bless and rejoice in Dickens more 
and more. Read Forster’s very good Life of 
him, and see what a mighty little Magician, and 
inspired Seer he was, if his Books do not sufh- 
ciently prove it to you. 


I have just lost a Sister, the intense cold 
paralysing a feeble Heart. 


P.S. A note from Carlyle’s Niece tells me 
he is well, and able to drive out two or three 
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hours daily. He had just finished Shakespeare, 
and was ‘ busy’ with Boswell’s Hebrides. 

I suppose that Tennyson’s Falcon turned out 
much what one would have expected, and had 
been better to have been played at home by 
some Christmas party of Worshippers. 

You say nothing of my Old Man of the Sea, 
‘Glorious John,’ and like Mrs. John Thomas I 
know I never shall enjoy that. But I would 
have you know that, for the first time in my 
Life, after several Trials, I at last appear in a 
Magazine: Temple Bar for January: in the 
shape of quite a pleasant little Paper on Percival 
Stockdale, which I turned up out of a Box and 
sent to Pollock, who got it in, and ‘There you 
are!’ If the Magazine were out, it would just 
do for you as you are, that is for about fifteen 
minutes. 

I think you will repent of having set me a- 
writing. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsripce: Fan. 8/80. 
My pear Mrs KeEmBLE, 

I think sufficient time has elapsed since my 
last letter to justify my writing you another, 
which, you know, means calling on you to reply. 
When last you wrote, you were all in Flannel ; 
pray let me hear you now are. Certainly, we 
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are better off in weather than a month ago: but 
I fancy these Fogs must have been dismal enough 
in London. A Letter which I have this morning 
from a Niece in Florence tells me they have 
had ‘London Fog’ (she says) for a Fortnight 
there. She says, that my sister Jane (your old 
Friend) is fairly well in health, but very low in 
Spirits after that other Sister’s Death. I will 
[not] say of myself that I have weathered away 
what Rheumatism and Lumbago I had; nearly 
so, however ; and tramp about my Garden and 
Hedgerow as usual. And so I clear off Family 
scores on my side. Pray let me know, when 
you tell of yourself, how Mrs. Leigh and those 
on the other side of the Atlantic fare. 

Poor Mrs. Edwards, I doubt, is disappointed 
with her Husband’s Gallery : not because of its 
only just repaying its expenses, except in so far 
as that implies that but few have been to see 
it. She says she feels as if she had nothing to 
live for, now that ‘her poor Old Dear’ is gone. 
One fine day she went down to Woking where 
he lies, and—she did not wish to come back. 
It was all solitary, and the grass beginning to 
spring, and a Blackbird or two singing. She 
ought, I think, to have left London, as her 
Doctor told her, for a total change of Scene ; 
but she may know best, being a very clever, as 
well as devoted little Woman. 

Well—you saw ‘The Falcon’?! Atheneum 


1 Played at St. James’s Theatre, December 18, 1879. 
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and Academy reported of it much as I expected. 
One of them said the Story had been dramatised 
before: I wonder why. What reads lightly and 
gracefully in Boccaccio’s Prose, would surely not 
do well when drawn out into dramatic Detail : 
two People reconciled to Love over a roasted 
Hawk ; about as unsavoury a Bird to eat as an 
Owl, I believe. No doubt there was a Chicken 
substitute at St. James’, but one had to believe it 
to be Hawk ; and, anyhow, I have always heard 
that it is very difficult to eat, and talk, on the 
Stage—though people seem to manage it easily 
enough in real Life. 

By way of a Christmas Card I sent Carlyle’s 
Niece a Postage one, directed to myself, on the 
back of which she might [write] a few words as 
to how he and herself had weathered the late 
Cold. She replied that he was well: had not 
relinquished his daily Drives: and was (when 
she wrote) reading Shakespeare and Boswell’s 
Hebrides. ‘The mention of him reminds me of 
your saying—or writing—that you felt shy of 
‘intruding’ yourself upon him by a Visit. My 
dear Mrs. Kemble, this is certainly a mistake 
(wilful?) of yours; he may have too many 
ordinary Visitors; but I am quite sure that he 
would be gratified at your taking the trouble to 
go and see him. Pray try, weather and flannel 
permitting. 

I find some good Stuff in Bagehot’s Essays, in 
spite of his name, which is simply ‘ Bagot,’ as 
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men call it. Also, I find Hayward’s Select 
Essays so agreeable that I suppose they are very 
superficial. 

At night comes my quaint little Reader with 
Chambers’ Journal, and All the Year Round— 
the latter with one of Trollope’s Stories \—always 
delightful to me, and (I am told) very superficial 
indeed, as compared to George Eliot, whom I 
cannot relish at all. 

Thus much has come easily to my pen this 
day, and run on, you see, to the end of a second 
Sheet. So I will ‘shut up,’ as young Ladies 
now say ; but am always and sincerely yours 


BaF y G. 


To W. A. Wright. 


[Woopsripce], Monday, Feb. 2, [1880]. 


Your Note reaches me through Edmund K.., 
who lives at Ivy House, not in Marine Parade. 
I dare not look over last night’s scrawl ; 
neither need you. If you choose to call here on 
your way back to Cambridge, you will find me 
as before, and have only to please yourself. 

As to Thackeray—TI only knew him in the 
October Term of 1829, and always fancy that 
was his Freshman’s year: though at what term 
he came up I cannot say. Perhaps in October 
28? ©6It was not I who told Trollope that 


1 The Duke’s Children. 
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W. M. T. went up to Cambridge in 1829g—I only 
know that then it was I first knew him, and have 
always fancied him in his Freshmanhood. I 
first met him at his former Tutor’s, with whom 
he had travelled a little- before coming to 
Cambridge, and who was Editor of that same 
‘Gownsman’ which I gave you—one ‘ Williams,’ 
who also just got me through the Poll in 1829- 
30; and who afterwards took orders and died 
some twenty years ago or more. He had been 
much with Athanasius Gasker: and from him 
W. M. T. imbibed so great an interest in that 
Philosopher. 


-To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsripce: Febr: 3/80, 
My pear Lapy, 

I do not think it is a full month since I last 
taxed you for some account of yourself: but we 
have had hard weather, you know, ever since : 
your days have been very dark in London, I am 
told, and as we have all been wheezing under 
them, down here, I want to know how you 
stand it all. I only hope my MS. is not very 
bad; for I am writing by Candle, before my 
Reader comes. He eat such a Quantity of 
Cheese and Cake between the Acts that he 
could scarce even see to read at all after; so I 
had to remind him that, though he was not 
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quite sixteen, he had much exceeded the years 
ofa Pig. Since which we get on better. I did 
not at all like to have my Dombey spoiled ; 
especially Captain Cuttle, God bless him, and 
his Creator, now lying in Westminster Abbey. 
The intended Pathos is, as usual, missed: but 
just turn to little Dombey’s Funeral, where the 
Acrobat in the Street suspends his performance 
till the Funeral has passed, and his Wife wonders 
if the little Acrobat in her Arms will so far out- 
live the little Boy in the Hearse as to wear a 
Ribbon through his hair, following his Father’s 
Calling. It is in such Side-touches, you know, 
that Dickens is inspired to Create like a little 
God Almighty. I have read half his lately 
published letters, which, I think, add little to 
Forster’s Account, unless in the way of showing 
what a good Fellow Dickens was. Surely it 
does not seem that his Family were not fond of 
him, as you supposed ? 

I have been to Lowestoft for a week to see 
my capital Nephew, Edmund Kerrich, before he 
goes to join his Regiment in Ireland. I wish 
you could see him make his little (six years old) 
put him through his Drill. That is worthy of 
Dickens : and I am always yours sincerely—and 


I do hope not just now very illegibly— 
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To F. Tennyson. 


Weereeer Febr, 6/80. 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 


I suppose that your Brother Charles's Book 
is in train: some short preliminary Verses (I 
think) by Alfred: some Memoir by Hallam: 
Old Jem’s Critique, and then, The Sonnets. I 
think the whole Affair may be overdone. If I 
were with you, I would try and persuade you to 
retrench, and select from your own Poems ; but 
I know you would not, though you admit how 
salutary such a process is even with some of the 
best Poets. You could, and should, leave a 
Volume to last like your Brothers’-—the only 
Volumes of Verse of these times that wz// last, 
as I believe. I never write to Alfred now, 
because of his and Hallam’s always having left 
it to Mrs. A. to answer me: and I do not like 
putting her to that trouble. Dombey is being 
read to me of a night ; not among the wonderful 
Creator’s best, but alive with wonderful things. 
His lately published Letters add little to those 
in Forster’s Book, except in proving more and 
more what a good Fellow and Friend—and, I 
believe, Father—he was. Requiescat in West- 
minster Abbey, where all Men may salute his 
Tomb ! 
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To Fanny Kemble. 


c Woopsrince: Febr: 12/80. 
My pear Mrs. Kemes.e : 


A week ago I had a somewhat poor account 
of Donne from Edith D.—that he had less than 
his usually little Appetite, and could not sleep 
without Chloral. This Account J at first thought 
of sending to you: but then I thought you would 
soon be back in London to hear [of] him your- 
self; so I sent it to his great friend Merivale, 
who, I thought, must have less means of hearing 
about him at Ely. I enclose you this Dean’s 
letter : which you will find worth the trouble of 
decyphering, as all this Dean’s are. And you 
will see there is a word for you which you will 
have to interpret for me. What is the promised 
work he is looking for so eagerly?! Your 
Records he ‘ devoured’ a Year ago, as a letter of 
his then told me; and I suppose that his other 
word about the number of your Father’s house 
refers to something in those Records. I am not 
surprised at such an Historian reading your 
Records : but I was surprised to find him reading 
Charles Mathews’ Memoir, as you will see he 
has been doing. I told him I had been reading 
it: but then that is all in my line. Have you? 
No, I think: nor I, by the way, quite half, and 


1 Probably the ‘ Records of Later Life,’ published in 1882. 
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that in Vol. iii—where is really a remarkable 
account of his getting into Managerial Debt, and 
its very grave consequences. 

I hear that Mr. Lowell is coming Ambassador 
to England, after a very terrible trial in nursing 
(as he did) his Wife: who is only very slowly 
recovering Mind as well as Body. I believe I 
wrote all this to you before, as also that I am 
ever yours E. F. G. 


I cannot remember Pangloss in Candide: 
only a Pedant Optimist, I think, which became 
the soubriquet of Maupertuis’ dkakia Optimism ; 
but I have not the book, and do not want to 
have it. 


Sentence from a Letter written.to Prof. Norton 
Feb. 22/80. 


‘I cannot yet get the 2nd Part (Coloneus) to fit 
as I wish to the first: finding (what I never 
doubted) that nothing is less true than Goethe’s 
saying that these two Plays and Antigone must 
be read in Sequence, as a Trilogy.’ 
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To W. A. Wright. 


Woopsrince, Fed. 23 [1880]. 
My pear WRIGHT, 

I have been to London for two days: perhaps 
you were in Jerusalem’ at the same time. I 
put up at the Golden Cross, Charing Cross, a 
very cheerful, clean, well-ordered, and even quiet 
Quarters. I visited Mrs. Kemble every day, or 
Night rather: and also my poor dear Donne, 
who is decidedly feebler than I saw him in 
October. The only Theatre I looked into was 
that of the Aquarium, on my way from Mrs. 
Kemble: ‘As You Like It’ being played by 
Housemaids and Cooks, it seemed to me; a 
wonder to me, who yet had been apprised of 
what Shakespeare had fallen to. So that when 
some Hunting-horns began, and some men to 
sing, ‘ What shall he have that killed the Deer ?’ 
to the good old Tune, I was fairly overset by 
the reaction from detestable, and waited for no 
more. 

You see that I send you a slip to be stuck on 
the last page of my Crabbe: a pendant to 
Richard’s Vision, the Children’s game. Please 
to give a Copy to all who have the Book. 


1 Jerusalem.Chamber. 
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Woopsrince, Saturday [1880]. 
My pear WRIGHT, 

I doubt that my copy of Eikon’ wants a 
Frontispiece ; such as it is, I send it to you to 
do as you will with. Walpole, I find, I had 
given to Le Grand Capitaine Brohoke, who 
thought it must be ‘rare’ because of only some 
250 copies printed. ‘There is very little in the 
Book : some names of obscure People alluded to 
by Pope, along with several one knows of, Lady 
Mary, Lord Hervey, etc. 

Brooke lent me a short Book on Waterloo 
by one Kennedy? who was there, and who 
divided the Battle for me into five Acts, which 
I began to comprehend. But le Capitaine is to 
come one day and explain all to me. I was 
rather gratified to find that he ‘had to order out 
a low chair by way of ‘ Jossing-block ’ to mount 
his black Charger from. He said he had sprained 
his knee: I cannot help hoping that there was 
some of the stiffness of Age as in the rest of us 
Septuagenaries. If you come this way, and stop 
here on your road (as I hope you will if you 
like), we will have him over. In case you like 
to stay here, running over to Beccles daily for a 
few hours, instead of vice versd, 1 can give you 
Bed as well as Board, and welcome both. 

I am touched by the Sidney Master’s kind 
words of remembrance. As to the Americans 


1 Rikon Basilike. 2 Sir John Shaw Kennedy. 
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you met, if I were ten years younger I should 
really be disquieted by such over-estimation? 
as must make me ridiculous here. It is very 
odd. I had supposed that they looked with a 
kind of prepossession in favour of anything from 
the old Country: but Mrs. Kemble told me 
they were got over that now. She says they are 
of a subtler intellect than English (perhaps in 
the German style), and that they all have ‘mad 
eyes. I have only heard of Lowell that he has 
nursed his Wife night and day: which Mrs. K. 
also says is usual with American husbands. But 
I wish—well, I think you know what I mean. 

I did not know your superscription on your 
letter: smaller MS. than usual. I thought it 
was Mrs. Thompson’s. Did you ask Mr. Munro 
to turn those lines into Latin Hexameter? No; 
but I fancy I see them as in a glass. There 
seem to me some fine things in Milton’s Latin 
Verses ‘Ad Patrem,’ written I suppose before 
leaving College (but I have no notes in my 
Edition) ; ‘Immortale Melos, et inenarrabile 
carmen,’ which, I suppose, forestalls the ‘ unex- 
pressive (!) nuptial song’ of Lycidas; ‘ Demis- 
soque ferox gladio mansuescit Orion’; who, by 
the by, looks truculent enough now before my 
windows of a night. I ask Tennyson if he ever 
did see him ‘sloping slowly to the West.’ He 
is scarce quite erect at 8 p.m. here, or at Locksley 
Hall; and I think he could hardly slope down 


1] mean as Translator, not Poet, of course. 
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(as we see him slope up) before Morning caught 
him. But Tennyson once used to watch longer 
on the Lincolnshire wolds than ever I (the great 
American Pote) have done from the Suffolk 
Flats. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsripcz, March 1, [1880]. 
My pear Lapy, 


I am something like my good old friend 
Bernard Barton, who would begin—and end—a 
letter to some one who had just gone away from 
his house. I should not mind that, only you 
will persist in answering what calls for no answer. 
But the enclosed came here To-day, and as I 
might mislay it if I waited for my average time 
of writing to you, I enclose it’ to you now. It 
shows, at any rate, that I do not neglect your 
Queries ; nor does he to whom I refer what I 
cannot answer myself. 

This Wright edits certain Shakespeare Plays 
for Macmillan: very well, I fancy, so far as 
Notes go; simply explaining what needs ex- 
planation for young Readers, and eschewing all 
esthetic (now, don’t say you don’t know what 
‘esthetic’ means, etc.) esthetic (detestable word) 
observation. With this the Swinburnes, Furni- 

1 On ist February, 1880, FitzGerald wrote to me :—‘“ Do you 
know what ‘Stub Iron’ is? (I do), and what ‘Heel-taps’ derives 
from, which Mrs. Kemble asks, and I cannot tell her.” "This is 


probably the query referred to. 
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valls, Athenzums, etc., find fault: and a pretty 
hand they make of it when they try that tack. 
It is safest surely to give people all the Data you 
can for forming a Judgment, and then leave 
them to form it.by themselves. 

You see that I enclose you the fine lines’ 
which I believe I repeated to you, and which I 
wish you to paste on the last page of my Crabbe, 
so as to be a pendant to Richard’s last look at 
the Children and their play. I know not how 
I came to leave it out when first printing: for 
certainly the two passages had for many years 
run together in my Memory. 

Adieu, Madame: non pas pour toujours, 
jespere; pas méme pour long temps. Ce- 
pendant, ne vous génez pas, je vous prie, en 
répondant a une lettre qui ne vaut—qui ne 
reclame pas méme—aucune réponse : tandis que 
vous me croyez votre trés dévoué 


EDouUARD DE PETITGRANGE. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripce. March 4, 1880. 
My pear Norton, 


Herewith you will receive, I suppose, Part 1. 
of Cidipus, which I found on my return here 
1 Beginning ‘As men may children at their sports behold! ’— 


Tales of the Hall, Book XXI., at the end of ‘Smugglers and 
Poachers.’ 
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after a week’s absence. I really hope you will 
like it, after taking the trouble more than once 
to ask for it: only (according to my laudable 
tule of Give or Take in such cases) say no more 
of it to me than to point out anything amend- 
able : for which, you see, I leave a wide margin, 
for my own behoof as well as my reader’s. And 
again I will say that I wish you would keep it 
wholly to yourself : and, above all, not let a word 
about it cross the Atlantic. I will not send a 
Copy even to Professor Goodwin, to whom you 
can show yours, if he should happen to mention 
the subject ; nor will I send one to Mrs. Kemble, 
the only other whom I had thought of. In 
short, you, my dear Sir, are the only Depository 
of this precious Document, which I would have 
you keep as though it were very precious indeed. 

You will see at once that it isnot even a Para- 
phrase, but an Adaptation, of the Original: not 
as more adapted to an Athenian Audience 400 
years B.c. but to a merely English Reader 1800 
years A.D. Some dropt stitches in the Story, not 
considered by the old Genius of those days, I 
have, I think, ‘taken up,’ as any little Dramatist 
of these Days can do: though the fundamental 
absurdity of the Plot (equal to Tom Jones ac- 
cording to Coleridge !) remains; namely, that. 
CEdipus, after so many years reigning in Thebes 
as to have a Family about him, should appar- 
ently never have heard of Laius’ murder till the 
Play begins. One acceptable thing I have done, 
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I think, omitting very much rhetorical fuss about 
the poor man’s Fatality, which I leave for the 
Action itself to discover ; as also a good deal of 
that rhetorical Scolding, which, I think, becomes 
tiresome even in its Greek : as the Scene between 
CEdipus and Creon after Tiresias: and equally 
unreasonable. The Choruses which I believe 
are thought fine by Scholars, I have left to old 
Potter to supply, as I was hopeless of making 
anything of them ; pasting, you see, his ‘ Finale’ 
over that which I had tried. 

1] believe that/I must leave Part 1. for the 
present, being rather wearied with the present 
stupendous Effort, at tat. 71. If I live another 
year, and am still free from the ills incident to 
my Time, I will make an end of it, and of all 
my Doings in that way. 


| To Charles Keene. 


Friday. 
My pEAR KEENE, 

. . . Beckford’s Hunting is an old friend of 
mine: excellently written; such a relief (like 
Wesley and the religious men) to the Essayist 
style of the time. Do not fail to read the capital 
Squire’s Letter in recommendation of a Stable- 
man, dated from Great Addington, Northants, 
1734: of which some little is omitted after 


1 C. K. of Punch. 
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Edition I.; which edition has also a Letter 
from Beckford’s Huntsman about a_ wicked 
‘Daufter,’ wholly omitted. This first Edition 
is a pretty small 4to 1781, with a Frontispiece 
by Cipriani ! 

If you come ae this Siac but not before 
May, I will show you some of these things in a 
Book! I have, which I might call ‘ Half Hours 
with the Worst Authors,’ and very fine things by 
them. It would be the very best Book of the 
sort ever published, if published ; but no one 
would think so but myself, and perhaps you, and 
half a dozen more. If my Eyes hold out I will 
copy a delightful bit by way of return for your 
Ballad. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrivce: March 26, [1880]. 
My pear Lapy : 

The Moon has reminded me that it is a month 
since I last went up to London. I said to the 
Cabman who took me to Queen Anne’s, ‘I think 
it must be close on Full Moon,’ and he said, ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder,’ not troubling himself to look 
back to the Abbey over which she was riding. 
Well; I am sure I have little enough to tell you ; 
but I shall be glad to hear from you that you are 
well and comfortable, if nothing else. And you 
see that I am putting my steel pen into its very 


1 Now in my possession. 
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best paces all for you. By far the chief incident 
in my life for the last month has been the reading 
of dear old Spedding’s Paper on the Merchant 
of Venice: there, at any rate, is one Question 
settled, and in such a beautiful way as only he 
commands. I could not help writing a few 
lines to tell him what I thought ; but even very 
sincere praise is not the way to conciliate him. 
About Christmas I wrote him, relying on it 
that I should be most likely to secure an answer 
if I expressed dissent from some other work of 
his ; and my expectation was justified by one of 
the fullest answers he had written to me for many 
a day and year. 

I read in one of my Papers that Tennyson had 
another Play accepted at the Lyceum. I think 
he is obstinate in such a purpose, but, as he is a 
Man of Genius, he may surprise us still by a 
vindication of what seem to me several Latter- 
day failures. I suppose it is as hard for him to 
relinquish his Vocation as other men find it to 
be in other callings to which they have been de- 
voted ; but I think he had better not encumber 
the produce of his best days by publishing so 
much of inferior quality. 

Under the cold Winds and Frosts which have 
lately visited us—and their visit promises to be a 
long one—my garden Flowers can scarce get out 
of the bud, even Daffodils have hitherto failed to 


1 In the Cornhill Magazine, March, 1880, ‘The Story of the 
Merchant of Venice.’ 
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‘take the winds,’ etc. Crocuses early nipt -and 
shattered (in which my Pigeons help the winds) 
and Hyacinths all ready, if but they might ! 

My Sister Lusia’s Widower has sent me a 
Drawing by Sir T. Lawrence of my Mother : 
bearing a surprising resemblance to—The Duke 
of Wellington. This was done in her earlier 
days—lI suppose, not long after I was born—for 
her, and his (Lawrence’s) friend Mrs. Wolff : 
and though, I think, too Wellingtonian, the only 
true likeness of her. Engravings were made of 
it—so good as to be facsimiles, I think—to be 
given away to Friends. I should think your 
mother had one. If you do not know it, I will 
bring the Drawing up with me to London when 
next I go there: or will send it up for your 
inspection, if you like. But I do not suppose you 
will care for me to do that. ; 

Here is a much longer letter than I thought 
for ; I hope not troublesome to your Eyes—from 


yours always and sincerely Oe. 


I have been reading Comus and Lycidas with 
wonder, and a sort of awe. Tennyson once said 
that Lycidas was a touchstone of poetic Taste. 


Woopsripce: March 28, [1880]. 
My peaR Mrs. Kemste, 
No—the Flowers were not from me—I have 
nothing full-blown to show except a few Poly- 
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anthuses, and a few Pansies. These Pansies 
never throve with me till last year: after a 
Cartload or two of Clay laid on my dry soil, I 
suppose, the year before. Insomuch that one 
dear little Soul has positively held on blowing, 
more or less confidently, all winter through ; 
when even the Marigold failed. 

Now, I meant to have intimated about those 
Flowers in a few French words on a Postcard 
—purposely to prevent your answering—unless 
your rigorous Justice could only be satisfied by a 
Post Cardin return. But I was not sure how you 
might like my Card ; so here is a Letter instead ; 
which I really do beg you, as a favour, not to 
feel bound to answer. A time will come for 
such a word. 

By the by, you can make me one very accept- 
able return, I hope with no further trouble than 
addressing ittome. That‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
for February, with a Paper on ‘ King John’ (your 
Uncle) in it Our Country Bookseller has been 
for three weeks getting it for me—and now says 
he cannot get it—‘ out of print.’ I rather doubt 
that the Copy I saw on your Table was only lent 
to you ; if so, take no more trouble about it ; 
some one will find me a Copy. 

I shall revolve in my own noble mind what 
you say about Jessica and her Jewels: as yet, I 
am divided between you, and that old Serpent, 


1 ¢An Eye-witness of John Kemble,’ by Sir Theodore Martin. 
The eye-witness is Tieck. 
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Spedding. Perhaps ‘That is only his Fancy,’ 
as he says of Shylock. What a light, graceful, 
way of saying well-considered Truth ! 

I doubt you are serious in reminding me of my 
Tumbler on the Floor; and, I-doubt not, quite 
right in being so. This comes of one’s living so 
long either with no Company, or with only free 
and easy. But I am always the same toward 
you, whether my Tumbler in the right place 
or not, 


Tue Larrp or LITTLEGRANGE. 


To W. A. Wright. 


Lowesrort, 
6 Marine Parape (mark !), 
Monday, April 5, [1880]. 
My pEAR WRIGHT, 

Cowell and Wife came here on Friday: and 
were at the Rail Station to welcome me on 
Saturday. As they lodge [at] 9 Esplanade, I 
put up near them (voyez-vous?), and we are 
going to join Don Quixote in half an hour. I 
can well find you Bed and Board here. You 
will have plenty to talk over with the Professor, 
and can discuss in some long walk. He was 
telling me last night of one thing ; your ‘Council’ 
having declined to send a Representative of the 
University to my Friends in the American Cam- 
bridge, I think: which I may say that he is 
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sorry for, as I am.1. He did not know of the 
decision till just before he came here. Surely it 
would have been a graceful and not very ex- 
pensive thing to have done. But do not speak 
of his opinion till you hear it from himself. 
Hibernicus sum. Yours ever, 


LITTLEGRANGE. 


(I somehow detest my own scrolloping Sur- 
name.) 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrincs, April 6, [1880].? 
My pear Lapy, 

I hope my letter, and the Magazine which 
accompanies it, will not reach you at a time 
when you have family troubles to think about. 
You can, however, put letter and Magazine aside 
at once, without reading either ; and, anyhow, I 
wish once more—in vain, I suppose—that you 
would not feel bound to acknowledge them. q 

I think this Atlantic,’ which I took in so long 
as you were embarked on it, was sent me by 

1 ‘Two representatives were nominated by the Council to attend 
the centenary of the American Academy of Arts, but they were 
unable to go. 

2 This letter was written on a Tuesday, and April 6 was a 
Tuesday in 1880. Moreover, in 1880, at Easter, Donne’s house 
was in quarantine. FitzGerald probably had the advanced sheets 
of the Atlantic Monthly for May from Professor Norton as early as 
the beginning of April. 

8 The Atlantic Monthly for May, 1880, contained an article by 


Mr. G. E. Woodberry on Crabbe, ‘A Neglected Poet.’ See letter 
to Professor Norton, May 1, 1880. 
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Mr. Norton, to whom I had sent my Crabbe ; 
and he had, I suppose, shown it to Mr. Wood- 
berry, the Critic. And the Critic has done his 
work well, on the whole, I think: though not 
quite up to my mark of praise, nor enough to 
create any revival of Interest in the Poems. 
You will see that I have made two or three notes 
by the way: but you are still less bound to read 
them than the text. 

If you be not bothered, I shall ask you to 
return me the Magazine. I have some thought 
of taking it in again, as I like to see what goes 
on in the literary way in America, and I found 
their critics often more impartial in their estima- 
tion of English Authors than our own Papers 
are, as one might guess would be the case. 

I was, and am, reading your Records again, 
before this Atlantic came to remind me of you. 
I have Bentley’s second Edition. I feel the 
Dullness of that Dinner Party in Portland Place? 
(I know it was) when Mrs. Frere sang, She 
was somewhile past her prime then (1831), but 
could sing the Classical Song, or Ballad, till 
much later in Life. Pasta too, whom you then 
saw and heard! I still love the pillars of the 
old Haymarket Opera House, where I used to 
see placarded Mepea 1Nn CorinTo.? 


And I am still yours sincerely 


LITTLEGRANGE. 
1 No. 39, where FitzGerald’s father and mother lived. See 
‘Records of a Girlhood,’ iii. 28. 4 See'vol, ill, porgeen 
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You are better off in London this black 
weather. 


P.S. Since my letter was written, I receive 
the promised one from Mowbray: his Father ” 
well: indeed, in better health and Spirits than 
usual : and going with Blanche to Southwell on 
Wednesday (to-morrow) fortnight. 

His London house almost, if not quite, out of 
Quarantine. But—do not go! I say. 


To F. Tennyson. 


Woopprince, 4pri/ [13], 1880. 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

I hope you got the Beethoven which I posted 
you some little while ago: and also that you 
have been entertained with it. I now post you 
a Paper by old Spedding ‘—a very beautiful one, 
I think: setting one point, however unimportant ; 
and in a graceful, as well as logical, way such as 
he is Master of. 

A case has been got up—whether by Irving, 
the Stage Representative of Shylock, or by his 
Admirers—to prove the Jew to be a very amiable 
and ill-used man: insomuch that one is to come 
away from the theatre loving him, and hating 
all the rest. He dresses himself up to look 
like the Saviour, Mrs. Kemble says. So old Jem 


1 The Story of the Merchant of Venice, in the Cornhill Magazine 
for March 1880. See p. 123. 
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disposes of hat, besides unravelling Shakespeare’s 
mechanism of the Novel he draws from, in a 
manner (as Jem says) more distinct to us than in 
his treatment of any other of his Plays ‘not pro- 
fessedly historical.” And this latter point is of 
course far more interesting than the question of 
Irving and Co.—which isa simple attempt, both 
of Actor and Writer, to strike out an original 
idea in the teeth of common-sense and Tradition. 
You must return me this Paper, I think: for I 
know not if I can find another Copy. 

I have been for ten days at our ugly Lowes- 
toft, reading Don Quixote with that same Cowell 
whom you may remember staying with at Ipswich 
many years ago. He is a delightful fellow ; ‘a 
great Boy’ as well as a great Scholar: and She 
is as young in Spirit as ever ; and both of them 
very happy in themselves and one another. 

We cannot get the wind away from the cold 
East: therefore all is behindhand: Flower and 
Leaf. You will tell me how it is with you one 
of these days. I think I told you I was in 
London some six weeks ago: but I did not look 
out for Alfred, who I heard was there. Since 
then Mrs. Kemble writes me that he had called 
on her ; complaining somewhat of a Dimness 
before his Eyes: as I remember he once did 
before. 

Farewell for the present, my dear old Friend, 
and believe me yours as ever, 

E. F.-G. 
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To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsgrince: April 23, [1880]. 
My pear Mrs, Kempte, 


I was really sorry to hear from you that you 
were about to move again. I suppose the move 
has been made by this time: as I do not know 
whither, I must trouble Coutts, I suppose, to 
forward my Letter to you; and then you will 
surely tell me your new Address, and also how 
you find yourself in it. 

I have nothing to report of myself, except that 
I was for ten days at Lowestoft in company 
(though not in the house) with Edward Cowell 
the Professor : with whom, as in last Autumn, I 
read, and all but finished, the second part of Don 
Quixote. There came Aldis Wright to join us ; 
and he quite agrees with what you say concern- 
ing the Jewel-robbery in the Merchant of Venice. 
He read me the Play ; and very well ; thoroughly 
understanding the text: with clear articulation, 
and the moderate emphasis proper to room- 
reading ; with the advantage also of never having 
known the Theatre in his youth, so that he has 
not picked up the twang of any Actor of the 
Day. Then he read me King John, which he 
has some thoughts of editing next after Richard 
III. And I was reminded of you at Ipswich 
twenty-eight years ago; and of your Father— 
his look up at Angiers’ Walls as he went out in 
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Act ii. I wonder that Mrs. Siddons should have 
told Johnson that she preferred Constance to any 
of Shakespeare’s Characters: perhaps I misre- 
member ; she may have said Queen Catharine.’ 
I must not forget to thank you for the Nine- 
teenth Century from Hatchard’s ; Tieck’s Article 
very interesting to me, and I should suppose just 
in its criticism as to what John Kemble then was. 
I have a little print of him about the time: in 
CEdipus—(whose Play, I wonder, on such a 
dangerous subject ?) from a Drawing by that very 
clever Artist De Wilde: who never missed 
Likeness, Character, and Life, even when re- 
duced to 16mo Engraving.’ 

What you say of Tennyson’s Eyes reminded 
me that he complained of the Dots in Persian 
type flickering before them: insomuch that he 
gave up studying it. This, was some thirty 
years ago. ‘Talking onthe subject one day to his 
Brother Frederick, he—(Frederick)—said he 
thought possible that a sense of the Sublime was 
connected with Blindness : as in Homer, Milton, 
and Handel: and somewhat with old Wordsworth 
perhaps ; though his Eyes were, I think, rather 
weak than consuming with any inward Fire. 

1 It was Queen Catharine. When Mrs. Siddons called upon 
Johnson in 1783, he “ particularly asked her which of Shakespeare’ s 
characters she was most pleased with. Upon her answering that 
she thought the character of Queen Catharine, in Henry the Eighth, 
the most natural :—‘I think so too, Madam, (said he ;) and when- 
ever you perform it, I will once more hobble out to the theatre 


myself.’ ”’—Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ (ed. Birkbeck Hill), iv. 242. 
2 See letters of February and December, 1881. 
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I heard from Mr. Norton that Lowell had 
returned to Madrid in order to bring his Wife 
to London—if possible. She seems very far from 
being recovered ; and (Norton thinks) would not 
have recovered in Spain: so Lowell will have 
one consolation for leaving the land of Cervantes 
and Calderon to come among the English, whom 
I believe he likes little better than Hawthorne 
liked them. 

I believe that yesterday was the first of my 
hearing the Nightingale; certainly of hearing 
my Nightingale in the trees which I planted, 
‘hauts comme ga,’ as Madame de Sevigné 
says. I am positively about to read her again, 
“tout Madame de Sévigné,’ as Ste. Beuve said.? 
What better now Spring is come?? She would 
be enjoying her Rochers just now. And I think 
this is a dull letter of mine; but I am always 
sincerely yours E. pE PETITGRANGE. 


To W. A. Wright. 


[ April 29, 1880.] 
My DEAR WnriGHrT, 

I had written to Mrs. Kemble how you had 
been reading Shakespeare to me at Lowestoft ; 
very well indeed, I thought—partly because there 
was no tang of the Theatre about you: a very 


1 See p. 11, and vol. iii. p. 312. 
2On June 30, 1880, he wrote to me, ‘Half her Beauty is the 
liquid melodiousness of her language—all unpremeditated as a 


Blackbird’s.’ 
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rare thing with those who have much frequented 
it. I enclose you such part of her letter as refers 
to you: perfectly sincere in all she says, though 
sometimes the manner of saying, derived from old 
Theatrical surroundings, belies her Truth. I think 
you should go and see her in Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, Westminster, when you are at Jerusalem. 

I copied out a Brooke what you wrote about 
Waterloo, and that great Commander himself, 
after referring to Leeke1 and the other man, was 
in much the same uncertainty as yourself concern- 
ing that 52nd, but told me (some ten days after, 
from the top of his Black Charger) that he should 
go thoroughly into the matter. His Shaw 
Kennedy, I feel sure, says that the French Army 
was in some confusion, ‘meanwhile’ sc., while 
the 52nd had advanced: the Duke riding up and 
bidding Colborne advance further. ‘They won’t 
stand,’ which looks as if he knew they had given 
way elsewhere. But it seems odd there should 
be any doubt on such a point. I showed Brooke 
Lord Malmesbury’s testimony as to Wellington’s 
certainly having been‘ surprised.’ ‘ He has hum- 
bugged me,’ he said to Duke of Richmond at the 
Duchess’s Ball, after receiving a Despatch there. 
At least so Duke of Richmond told an officer 
named Bowle or Bowles, a few minutes after- 
ward : who told it to Lord Malmesbury. The 


1 The History of Lord Seaton’s Regiment (the 52nd Light 
Infantry) at the Battle of Waterloo, by the Rev. W. Leeke, who 
carried the colours on the 18th of June as a volunteer. 1866." '» 
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Duke of Richmond had made a _ pencil-mark 
under the mark of Wellington’s thumb-nail, 
pointing out where Napoleon had stolen on him.’ 


[ May 1880.] 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

I think that flint stone which you saw over 
the manger in Cambridgeshire* may have been 
a charm against another Nightmare than we 
more generally recognise for such. In my dear 
Fualdes, one of the Witnesses is a stable-boy of 
the dreadful Bastide’s Farm near Rodez (place of 
the murder), whither, and home from which, 
Bastide rode at such a speed (in order to prove 
Alibi) that the Boy said he supposed Bastide’s 
horse had been ridden all night by the ‘ Drax’® 
(I think is the word), a Goblin or Witch that 
gets a mount in that way, so as the horse is found 
in the morning ‘all of a muck-sweat, as a Boy 
near here told Major Moor he found himself in, 
after being overtaken by the ‘ Gal//ey-trot.’ The 
‘Galley-trot’ was a sort of Ezekiel-like winged 
Horse-Cow, and so more of a Night-mare than 
Bastide’s. But I suppose Nightmare may not 
mean of the Horse species at all. 

1 The thumb-nail mark was at Waterloo, where the Duke said he 
should fight Napoleon if he could not stop him at Quatre Bras. 
The map went with the Duke of Richmond to Canada and never 
came back. See the Reminiscences of Lady de Ros, p. 133. 

2 At Ickleton, on the College Farm. 


8 Not ‘drax’ but ‘drague,’ which in the account of the trial is 
explained as ‘loup-garou.’ 
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I have been reading Leeke, and also his Supple- 
ment: but I cannot judge where Brooke is at 
fault. 


To C. E. Norton. 


May 1, 1880. 
My DEAR Norton, 

I must thank you for the Crabbe Review’ 
you sent me, though, had it been your own 
writing, I should probably not tell you how very 
good I think it. I am somewhat disappointed 
that Mr. Woodberry dismisses Crabbe’s ‘ Trials 
at Humour’ as summarily as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
does ; it was mainly for the Humour’s sake that 
I made my little work : Humour so evident to 
me in so many of the Tales (and Conversations), 
and which I meant to try and get a hearing for 
in the short Preface I had written in case the 
Book had been published. I thought these 
Tales showed the ‘ stern Painter’ softened by his 
Grand Climacteric, removed from the gloom and 
sadness of his early associations, and looking to 
the Follies rather than to the Vices of Men, and 
treating them often in something of a Moliére 
way, only with some pathetic humour mixt, so 
as these Tales were almost the only one of his 
Works which left an agreeable impression behind 
them. But if so good a Judge as Mr. Wood- 

1 In the Atlantic Monthly for May 1880, ‘A Neer Poet,’ 


by G. E. Woodberry. 
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berry does not see all this, I certainly could not 
have persuaded John Bull to see it: and perhaps 
am wrong myself in seeing what is not there. 

I doubt not that Mr. Woodberry is quite 
right in what he says of Crabbe not having 
Imagination to draw that Soul from Nature of 
which he enumerates the phenomena : but he at 
any rate does so enumerate and select them as to 
suggest something more to his Reader, something 
more than mere catalogue could suggest. He 
may go yet further in such a description, as that 
other Autumnal one in ‘Delay has Danger,’ 
beginning— 

Early he rose, and look’d with many a sigh, 

On the red Light that fill’d the Eastern sky, etc. 
Where, as he says, the Decay and gloom of 
Nature seem reflected in—nay, as it were, to 
take a reflection from—the Hero’s troubled Soul. 
In the Autumn Scene which Mr. Woodberry 
quotes! and contrasts with those of other more 
imaginative Poets, would not a more imaginative 
representation of the scene have been out of 
character with the English Country Squire who 
sees and reflects on it? As would have been 
more evident if Mr. W. had quoted a line or 
two further— 


While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees 
The Squire beheld not with his wonted ease, 
But to his own reflections made reply, 

And said aloud—‘ Yes, doubtless we must die.’ 


otn rep pirAAwV yeveH— 
1 Tales of the Hall, Book IV. vol. vi. p. 71. 
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This Dramatic Picture touches me more than 
Mr. Arnold. 

One thing more I will say, that I do not 
know where old Wordsworth condemned Crabbe 
as unpoetical (except in the truly ‘ priggish’ 
candle case) though I doubt not that Mr. Wood- 
berry does know. We all know that of Crabbe’s 
‘Village’ one passage was one of the first that 
struck young Wordsworth : and when Crabbe’s 
son was editing his Father’s Poems in 1834, old 
Wordsworth! wrote to him that, because of 
their combined Truth and Poetry, those Poems 
would last as long at least as any that had been 
written since, including Wordsworth’s own. 
And Wordsworth was too honest, as well 
as too exclusive, to write so much even to a 
Son of the dead Poet, without meaning all 
he said. \ | 

I should not have written all this were it not 
that I think so much of Mr. Woodberry’s Paper ; 
but I doubt I could not persuade him to think 
more of my old Man than he sees good to think 
for himself. I rejoice that he thinks even so 
well of the Poet: even if his modified Praise 
does not induce others to try and think likewise. 
The verses he quotes— 


Where is that virtue which the generous boy, etc.” 
made my heart glow—yes, even out at my Eyes 
1 Crabbe, Works, ti. 84. 


2 Tales of the Hall, Book III. vol. vi. p. 61. 
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—though so familiar to me. Only in my private 
Copy, instead of 

When Vice had triumph—who his tear bestow’d 

On injured merit— 
in place of that ‘ destowed Tear, I cannot help 
reading 

When Vice and Insolence in triumph rode, etc. 


which is, of course, only for myself, and you, it 
seems: for I never mentioned that, and some 
scores of such impudencies. 


To Herman Biddell. 


Lirtie GRaAncE. 
Thursday {May 6, 1880]. 


Dear Herman BIDDELL, 

I feel half sorry that you have given your 
Book! to one who knows so little of the subject 
it treats of, and is now so much too old to learn ! 
But I do not the less—no, all the more—thank 
you for making me such a handsome present, 
which some of my Heirs, Assigns, etc., may 
profit by more than myself ; and without very 
long to wait before they do so. I shall read all 
that is not purely genealogical. As to my 
Criticism on Sty/e /—what could I have to say 
of that [of] which I have already seen enough 
to see that it fulfils the absolute conditions of 
Good Writing, viz. ‘ the saying in the most per- 

1 The Suffolk Stud-Book. 
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spicuous and succinct way what one thoroughly 
understands’? This, of course, includes Good 
English, or it would zot be perspicuous to others, 
however clear to oneself. Really, the Perfection 
is to have all this so aturally that no Effort is 
- apparent ; and so the very best Szy/e where there 
are no marks of it. All this you seem to me 
(judging by what I read in the Newspapers your 
Sister Anna sent me) to possess, with, besides, a 
great deal of quiet humour, which lightens all. 
I believe I wrote as much to your Sister ; and 
so you will not think I say itin acknowledgment 
of the Book you send me: in which cases 
I think it best, as a general rule, to say 
nothing, nor to wish anything to be said to 
one if one be the Giver instead of being the 
Receiver. 

I should feel rather ashamed to find fault with 
a few words or expressions—even if I found 
fault at all—when the whole texture of a Book 
is so good, manly, simple, and clear ; but as you 
wish me so to do, I will tell you ‘i I find any 
fault which seems to me worth finding. Mean- 
while, accept my very sincere thanks, and believe 
me yours sincerely, 


EF. 1G, 


P.S. Your Suffolk Horses remind me, by 
wholesome contrast, of what old Louis Philippe 
said on looking at his eldest Son’s Stud of Racers 

—‘If you go on breeding such very long fine 
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legs, you will eventually refine your Racers into 
no legs at all.’ 

I enclose you a Photo of my poor Edwards 
standing by his Mule in one of his ‘Old Inn’ 
Excursions—in this case, at Guildford, I think. 
You see the Mule moved her Ears during the 
short process. 

Please to return it to me we// packed. 


To R. C. Trench. 


Litrte Grance, WoopsripbcEr. 
May 9/80. 
My pear Lorp, 

You are old enough, like myself, to remember 
People reading and talking of Crabbe. I know 
not if you did so yourself; but you know that 
no one, unless as old as ourselves, does so now. 
As he has always been one of my Apollos, in 
spite of so many a cracked string, I wanted to 
get a few others to listen a little as I did; and 
so printed the Volume which I send you : printed 
it, not by way of improving, or superseding, the 
original, but to entice some to read the original 
in all its length, and (one must say) uncouth and 
wearisome ‘ /ongueurs’ and want of what is now 
called ‘Art.’ These Tales are perhaps as open 
to that charge as any of his; and, moreover, not 
principally made up of that ‘ sternest’ stuff which 
Byron celebrated as being most characteristic of 
him. When writing these Tales, the Poet had 
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reached his Grand Climacteric, and liked to look 
on somewhat of the sunnier side of things ; more 
on the Comedy than the Tragedy of Human 
Life: and hence these Tales are, with all their 
faults, the one work of his which leaves me (ten 
years past my Grand Climacteric also) with a 
pleasant Impression. So I tried to make others 
think ; but I was told by Friends whose Judg- 
ment I could trust that no Public would listen 
tome. .. . And so I paid for my printing, and 
kept my Book to be given away to some few as 
old as myself, and brought up in somewhat of 
another Fashion than what now reigns. And so 
I now take heart to send it to you whose Poems 
and Writings prove that you belong to another, 
and, as I think, far better School, whether you 
care for Crabbe or not. I dare say you will feel 
bound to acknowledge the Book ; but pray do 
so, if at all, by a simple acknowledgment of its 
receipt ; I mean, so far as I am concerned in it: 
any word about Crabbe I shall be very glad to 
have if you care to write it; but I always main- 
tain it best to say nothing, unless to find fault, 
with what is sent to one in this Book Line. 
And so to be done by. 
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To Lord Houghton. 


Woopsripce. May otk 1880.? 
Dear Lorp HovucurTon, 

I think I have-sent youa yearly letter of some 
sort or other for several years, so it has come 
upon me once again. I have nothing to ask of 
you except how you are. I should just like to 
know that, including ‘yours’ in you. Just a 
very few words will suffice, and I daresay you 
have no time for more. I have so much time 
that it is evident I have nothing to tell, except 
that I have just entered upon a military career 
in so far as having become much interested in 
the battle of Waterloo, which I just remember a 
year after it was fought, when a solemn anni- 
versary took place in a neighbouring parish 
where I was born, and the village carpenter 
came to my father to borrow a pair of Wel- 
lington boots for the lower limbs of a stuffed 
efigy of Buonaparte, which was hung on a 
gibbet, and guns and pistols were discharged at 
him, while we and the parson of the parish sat 
in a tent where we had beef and plum pudding 
and loyal toasts. T'o this hour I remember the 
smell of the new-cut hay in the meadow as we 
went in our best summer clothes to the ceremony. 
But now I am trying to understand whether the 

1 From the Life of Lord Houghton, by Mr. (now Sir) Wemyss 


Reid, ii. 406, and by his kind permission inserted here. 
2 Printed 1881. 
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Guards or the 52nd Regiment deserved most 
credit for écraséing the Imperial Guard. Here 
is a fine subject to address you on in the year 
1880! Let it go for nothing ; but just tell me 
how you are, and believe me, with some feeling 
of old, if not very close intimacy, 

Yours sincerely, 


Epwarp FitrzGERALp. 


To R. C. Trench. 


Woopsripce. May 18/80. 
My pear Lorp, 

I should have sent a line before now to thank 
you for your Calderon, had I not waited for 
some tidings of Donne from Mowbray, to whom 
I wrote some days ago. Not hearing from him, 
I suppose that he is out holyday-making some- 
where ; and therefore I will delay no longer. 

You gave me your Calderon when it first 
came out, now some five and twenty years ago ! 
I am always glad to know that it, or any of [your] 
writings, Prose or Verse, still flourish—which I 
think not many others of the kind will do after 
the Generation they are born in. I remember 
that you regretted having tried the asonante, and 


1 FitzGerald was reading Lord Seaton’s Regiment (the 52nd 
Light Infantry) at the battle of Waterloo, by the Rev. W. Leeke, 
who carried the colours of the regiment on the 18th of June. See 
Pein ats 
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you now decide that Prose is best for English 
Translation. It may be so; in a great degree it 
must be so; but I think the experiment might 
yet be tried; namely, the short trochaic line, 
regardless of an assonant that will not speak in 
our thin vowels, but looped up at intervals with 
a strong monosyllabic rhyme, without which the 
English trochaic, assonant or not, is apt to fray 
out, or run away too watery-like without some 
such interruption ; I mean, when running to any 
considerable length, as I should think would be 
the case in Longfellow’s Hiawatha; which I 
have not however seen since it appeared. Were 
I a dozen years younger I might try this with 
Calderon, which I think I have found to succeed 
in some much shorter flights: but it is too late 
now, and you may think it well that it is so, 
with one who takes such great liberties with 
great Poets, himself pretending to be little more 
than a Versifier. I know not how it is with you 
who are really a Poet; and perhaps you may 
think I am as wrong about my trochee as about 
my iambic. 

As for the modern Poetry, I have cared for 
none of the last thirty years, not even Tennyson, 
except in parts: pure, lofty, and noble as he 
always is. Much less can I endure the Gurgoyle 
school (I call it) begun, I suppose, by V. Hugo. 
... 1 dothink you will find something better 
than that in the discarded Crabbe; whose 
writings Wordsworth (not given to compliment 
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any man on any occasion) wrote to Crabbe’s Son 
and Editor would continue as long at least as any 
Poetry written since, on account of its mingled 
‘Truth and Poetry.’ And this includes Words- 
worth’s own. So I must think my old Crabbe 
will come up again, though never to be popular. 

This reminds me that just after I had written 
to you, Crabbe’s Grandson, one of the best, most 
amiable, and most agreeable, of my friends, paid 
me a two days’ Visit, and told me that a Nephew 
of yours was learning to farm with a Steward of 
Lord Walsingham at Merton in Norfolk, George 
Crabbe’s own parish ; I mean the living George, 
who spoke of your Nephew as a very gentlemanly 
young man indeed. I think 4e will not gainsay 
what I write to you of his ‘ Parson.’ 

Your kind Letter has encouraged me to write 
all this. I felt some hesitation in addressing 
you again after an interval of some fifteen years, 
I think ; and now I think I shall venture on 
writing to you once again before another year be 
gone, if we both live to see 1881 in, and out. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


WoopsrincE : May 25/80. 
My pear Lapy, 

Another full Moon reminds [me] of my 
monthly call upon you by Letter—a call to be 
regularly returned, I know, according to your 
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Etiquette. Asso it must be, I shall be very glad 
to hear that you are better than when you last 
wrote, and that some, if not all, of the ‘ trouble’ 
you spoke of has passed away. I have not heard 
of Donne since that last letter of yours: but a 
Post Card from Mowbray, who was out holyday- 
making in Norfolk, tells me that he will write as 
soon as he has ined to London, which, I think, 
must be about this very time. 

I shall be sorry if you do not get your annual 
dose of Mountain Air; why can you not? post- 
poning your visit to Hampshire till Autumn—a 
season when | think those who want company 
and comfort are most glad of it. But you are 
determined, I think, to do as you are asked : yes, 
even the more so if you do not wish it. And, 
moreover, you know much more of what is fittest 
to do than I. 

A list of Trench’s works in the Academy 
made me think of sending him my Crabbe; 
which I did: and had a very kind answer from 
him, together with a Copy of a second Edition 
of his Calderon Essay and Translation. He had 
not read any Crabbe since he was a Lad: what 
he may think of him now I know not: for I 
bid him simply acknowledge the receipt of my 
Volume, as I did of his. I think much the best 
way, unless advice is wanted on either side 
before publication. . 

If you write—which you will, unlese aru 
whether troubled or not, I ge should like 
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to hear if you have heard anything of Mr. Lowell 
in London. I do not write to him for fear of 
bothering him: but I wish to know that his 
Wife is recovered. I have been thinking for 
some days of writing a Note to Carlyle’s Niece, 
enclosing her a Post Card to be returned to me 
with just a word about him and herself. A Card 
only : for I do not know how occupied she may 
be with her own family cares by this time. 

I have re-read your Records, in which I do 
not know that I find any too much, as I had 
thought there was of some early Letters. Which 
I believe I told you while the Book was in 
progress.’ It is, I sincerely say, a capital Book, 
and, as I have now read it twice over with 
pleasure, and I will say, with Admiration—if but 
for its Sincerity (I think you will not mind my 
saying that much)—TI shall probably read it over 
again, if I live two years more. I am now em- 
barked on my blessed Sévigne, who, with Crabbe, 
and John Wesley, seem to be my great hobbies ; 
or such as I do not tire of riding, though my 
friends may weary of hearing me talk about 
them. 

By the by, to-morrow is, I think, Derby Day ; 
which I remember chiefly for its marking the 
time when Hampton Court Chestnuts were 
usually in full flower. You may guess that we 
in the Country here have been gaping for rain to 
bring on our Crops, and Flowers ; very tantalis- 


1 See letter of May 5, 1877. 
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ing have been many promising Clouds, which 
just dropped a few drops by way of Compliment, 
and then passed on. But last night, when 
Dombey was being read to me we heard a good 
splash of rain, and’ Dombey was shut up that we 
might hear, and see, and feel it.1 I never could 
make out who wrote two lines which I never 
could forget, wherever I found them :— 


‘ Abroad, the rushing Tempest overwhelms 
Nature pitch dark, and rides the thundering elms.’ 


Very like Glorious John Dryden; but many 
others of his time wrote such lines, as no one 
does now—not even Messrs. Swinburne and 
Browning. 
And I am always your old Friend, Ot the 
new name of — 
LITTLEGRANGE. 


To F. Tennyson. 


Tue Oxp Prace, Fune [1880], 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 


I did not send you the last Musical Times, 
because it seemed to me less interesting than 


1Jn a letter to me of the same date he wrote: ‘ Last night when 
Miss Tox was just coming, like a good Soul, to ask about the 
ruined Dombey, we heard a Splash of Rain, and I had the Book 
shut up, and sat listening to the Shower by myself—till it blew 
over, I am sorry to say, and no more of the sort all night. But we 
are thankful for that small mercy. 

‘IT am reading through my Sévigné again—welcome as the 
flowers of May.’ 
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others which I had sent you before. But yester- 
day it turned up again from a heap of discarded 
‘ paperasses,’ and I think it may as well be posted 
to you, to be read or not as you please. You 
know that I do not want it to be returned to 
me: but I do want you to send me a line con- 
cerning yourself, and your own health, which you 
somewhat complained of in your last. 

I have been away for a week to make my one 
visit: which is to George Crabbe, my Poet’s 
Grandson, a Parson in Norfolk, and one of the 
most amiable, intelligent, and agreeable of men. 
But my object in going was less to see him 
(whom I catch a sight of otherwise now and 
then)—not so much him, I say, as his two 
Sisters, whom I also much regard, and whom I 
never see but when I look for them at his 
house. We had a very pleasant week together. 

Some little while before this, I was meditating 
a much longer Journey, which was to have in- 
cluded Jersey ! and yourself in it! and then a 
flight across to Brittany—with one single object 
in view ; and that was—just to look at my dear 
old Sévigne’s home near Vitre, and then—home 
again : just as when I had seen Sir Walter Scott’s 
Abbotsford. I had been reading her through 
again; and felt a desire to realise what I read so 
much, and so delightfully, about ; a desire I had 
often felt before, and which will, I suppose, never 
get further. You know by yourself that one 
becomes very slow to move so far at our time of 
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Life. A note from old Spedding some days ago 
told me that Alfred, and his Son Hallam, were 
gone to Venice: so he is apparently not so 
superannuated as you and I. But then he has a 
Son who acts Courier for him. I could travel 
anywhere if quite at ease; but Steam Boats, 
Rails, Hotels, etc., all to be settled with, as well 
as to be endured, are now too much for me. I 
should have thought the season was rather far 
advanced for Venice, which, I believe, smells 
badly in Summer. Here in England we have 
not yet Heat to complain of: and Hay in the 
Field, and Mignonette in the Garden are better 
than stagnant Offal. 

Now, write me a few lines to tell me you are 
better; and always believe me your ancient 


Friend, E. F. G. 


To Charles Keene. 


Woopsripce. Sunday. 
My pear KEENE, 

Your Letter reached me yesterday when I was 
just finishing my Sévigne ; I mean, reading it 
over. I have plenty of Notes for an Introductory 
Argument and List of Dramatis Persone, and a 
clue to the course of her Letters, so as to set a 
new reader off on the right tack, with some 
previous acquaintance with the People and Places 
she lives among. But I shrink from trying to 
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put such Notes into shape; all writing always 
distasteful to me, and now very difficult, at 
seventy odd. Some such Introduction would be 
very useful: people being in general puzzled 
with Persons, Dates, etc., if. not revolted by the 
eternal, though quite sincere, fuss about her 
Daughter, which the Eye gradually learns to 
skim over, and get to the fun. I felt a pang 
when arriving at— 
Ci git 
Marie de Rabutin-Chantal 


Marquise de Sévigné 
Décédée le 18 Avril 1696 


still to be found, I believe, on a Tablet in the 
Church of Grignan in Provence. I have been 
half minded to run over to Brittany just to see 
Les Rochers ; but a French ‘ Murray ’ informed 
me that the present owner will not let it be seen 
by Strangers attracted by all those ‘ paperasses,’ 
as he calls her Letters. Probably I should not 
have gone in any case when it came to proof... . 

I did not forget Waterloo Day. Just as I and 
my Reader Boy were going into the Pantry for 
some grub, I thought of young Ensign Leeke, 
not 18, who carried the Colours of that famous 
52nd which gave the ‘coup de grace’ to the 
Imperial Guard about 8 p.m. and then marched 
to Rossomme, seeing the Battle was won: and 
the Colour-serjeant found some bread in some 
French Soldier’s knapsack, and brought a bit to 
his Ensign, ‘ You must want a bit, Sir, and I am 
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sure you have deserved it.’ That was a Compli- 
ment worth having ! 

I have, like you, always have, and from a 
Child had, a mysterious feeling about that ‘ Size- 
well Gap.’ There were reports of kegs of 
Hollands found under the Altar Cloth of The- 
berton Church near by : and we Children looked 
with awe on the ‘ Revenue Cutters’ which passed 
Aldbro’, especially remembering one that went 
down with all hands, ‘ The Ranger.’ 

They have half spoilt Aldbro’ ; but now that 
Dunwich is crossed out from my visiting Book by 
the loss of that fine fellow,! whom this time of 
year especially reminds me of, 1 must return to 
Aldbro’ now andthen. Why can’t you go there 
with me? I say no more of your coming here, 
for you ought to be assured that you would be 
welcome at any time; but I never do ask any 
busy, or otherwise engaged man to come. .. . 

Here is a good Warwickshire word —‘ I 
sheered my Eyes round the room.’ So good, that 
it explains itself. 


My DEAR KEENE, 


I ought to have acknowledged the receipt of 
your Paris map, which is excellent; so that, 
eyes permitting, I can follow my Sévigné about 
from her Rue St. Catherine over the Seine to 
the Faubourg St. Germain quite distinctly. 


1 Edwin Edwards. 
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These cold East winds, however, coming so 
suddenly after the heat, put those Eyes of mine 
in a pickle, so as I am obliged to let them lie 
fallow, looking only at the blessed Green of the 
Trees before my Window, or on my Quarter- 
deck.t My two Nieces are with me, so that | 
leave all the house to them, except my one 
Room down-stairs, which serves for Parlour, 
Bedroom and all. And it does very well for 
me; reminding me of my former Cabin life in 
my little Ship ‘d’autrefois.’ . . . 

Do not you forget (as you will) to tell Mr. 
Millais one day of the pretty Subject I told you ; 
little Keats standing sentry before his sick 
Mother’s Door with a drawn sword; in his 
Shirt it might be, with some Rembrandtish 
Light and Shade. The Story is to be found at 
the beginning of Lord Houghton’s Life. 

Also, for any Painter you know of what they 
call the ‘ Genre’ School : 

Sévigné and the ‘de Villars’ looking through 
the keyhole at Mignard painting Madame de 
Fontevrauld (Rochechouart) while the Abbé 
Tétu talks to her (Letter of Sept. 6, 1675). It 
might be done in two compartments, with the 
wall slipt between, so as to show both Parties, as 
one has seen on the Stage. f 


1 A sheltered path in the field next his garden, where he walked 
for hours together. 
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To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrince : Fune 23, [1880]. 
My pEAR Mrs. KeEems_Le, 


You smile at my ‘ Lunacies’ as you call my 
writing periods; | take the Moon as a signal 
not to tax you too often for your inevitable 
answer. I have now let her pass her Full: and 
June is drawing short : and you were to be but 
for June at Leamington : so—I must have your 
answer, to tell me about your own health (which 
was not so good when last you wrote) and that 
of your Family ; and when, and where, you go 
from Leamington. I shall be sorry if you can- 
not go to Switzerland. 

I have been as far as—Norfolk—on a week’s 
visit (the only visit of the sort I now make) to 
George Crabbe, my Poet’s Grandson, and his 
two Grand-daughters. It was a very pleasant 
visit indeed; the people all so sensible, and 
friendly, talking of old days; the Country flat 
indeed, but green, well- wooded, and well- 
cultivated : the weather well enough. 

1 On June 9, 1879, FitzGerald wrote to me: “TI was from 
Tuesday to Saturday last in Norfolk with my old Bredfield Party— 
George, not very well : and, as he has not written to tell me he is 
better, I am rather anxious. You: should know him; and his 
Country : which is still the old Country which we have lost here ; 
small enclosures, with hedgeway timber: green gipsey drift-ways : 
and Crome Cottage and Farmhouse of that beautiful yellow ‘ Clay- 


lump’ with red pantile roof’d—not the d d Brick and Slate 
of these parts.” 
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I carried there two volumes of my Sévigne : 
and even talked of going over to Brittany, only 
to see her Rochers, as once I went to Edinburgh 
only to see Abbotsford. But (beside that I prob- 
ably should not have gone further than talking 
in any case) a French Guide Book informed me 
that the present Proprietor of the place will not 
let it be shown to Strangers who pester him for 
a view of it, on the strength of those ‘ paperasses,’ 
as he calls her Letters.1 So this is rather a com- 
fort tome. Had I gone, I should also have visited 
my dear old Frederick Tennyson at Jersey. But 
now I think we shall never see one another again. 

Spedding keeps on writing Shakespeare Notes 
in answer to sundry Theories broached by others : 
he takes off copies of his MS. by some process 
he has learned ; and, as I always insist on some 
Copy of all he writes, he has sent me these, 
which I read by instalments, as Eyesight permits. 
I believe I am not a fair Judge between him and 
his adversaries ; first, because I have but little, if 
any, faculty of critical Analysis ; and secondly, 
because I am prejudiced with the notion that old 
Jem is Shakespeare’s Prophet, and must be right. 
But, whether right or wrong, the way in which 
he conducts, and pleads, his Case is always Music 
to me. So it was even with Bacon, with whom 
I could not be reconciled: I could not like Dr. 
Fell : much more so with ‘the Divine Williams,’ 
who is a Doctor that I do like. 

SOCCLDradin 2s 
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It has turned so dark here in the last two 
days that I scarce see to write at my desk by a 
window which has a hood over it, meant to 
exclude—the Sun! I have encreased my Family 
by two broods of Ducks, who compete for the 
possession of a Pond about four feet in diameter : 
and but an hour ago I saw my old Seneschal 
escorting home a stray lot of Chickens. My 
two elder Nieces are with me at present, but I 
do not think will be long here, if a Sister comes 
to them from Italy. 

Pray let me hear how you are. I am pretty 
well myself :—though not quite up to the mark 
of my dear Sévigne, who writes from her Rochers 
when close on sixty—‘ Pour moi, je suis d’une si 
parfaite santé, que je ne comprends point ce que 
Dieu veut ire de moi.’? 

But yours always and a Day, 


‘ 


LITTLEGRANGE. 


To C. Keene. 


Wuirte Lion, ALDEBURGH. 
Fuly 7/80. 
My pear KEEng, 
I shall worry you with Letters: here is one, 
however, which will call for no answer. It is 
written indeed in acknowledgment of your 


1 See Letter of Madame de Sévigné to Madame de Grignan, 
June 15, 1689. 
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packet of Drawings, received by me yesterday at 
Woodbridge. 

My rule concerning Books is, that Giver and 
Taker (each in his turn) should just say nothing. 
As I am not an Artist (though a very great 
Author) I will say that Four of your Drawings 
seemed capital to me: I cannot remember the 
Roundabouts which they initialed : except two: 
1. The lazy idle Boy, which you note as not 
being used ; I suppose, from not being considered 
sufficiently appropriate to the Essay (which I 
forget), but which I thought altogether good ; 
and the old Man, with a look of Edwards! 2. 
Little Boy in Black, very pretty: 3. (I forget 
the Essay) People looking at Pictures: one 
of them, the principal, surely a_ recollection 
of W. M. T. himself. Then 4. There was a 
bawling Boy: subject forgotten. I looked 
at them many times through the forenoon : 
and came away here at 2 p.m. 

I do not suppose, or wish, that you should 
make over to me all these Drawings, which I 
suppose are the originals from which the Wood 
was cut. I say I do not ‘ wish,’ because I am in 
my 72nd year: and I now give away rather 
than accept. But I wished for one at least of 
your hand; for its own sake, and as a remem- 
brance, for what short time is left me, of one 
whom I can sincerely say I regard greatly for 
himself, as also for those Dunwich days in which 
I first became known to him. ‘ Voila qui est dit.’ 
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And I wish you were here, not for your own 
sake, for it is dull enough. No Sun, no Ship, a 
perpetual drizzle ; and to me the melancholy of 
another Aldbro’ of years gone by. Out of that 
window there ‘le. petit’ Churchyard sketched 
Thorpe headland under an angry Sunset of Oct. 
55 which heralded a memorable Gale that 
washed up a poor Woman with a Babe in her 
arms: and old Mitford had them buried with 
an inscribed Stone in the old Churchyard, peopled 
with dead ‘ Mariners’; and Inscription and Stone 
are now gone. Yesterday I got out in a Boat, 
drizzly as it was: but to-day there is too much 
Sea to put off. I am to be home by the week’s 
end, if not before. ‘The melancholy of Slaughden 
last night, with the same Sloops sticking sidelong 
in the mud as sixty years ago! And I the 
venerable Remembrancer. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[Woopsrincz, Fuly 24, 1880.] 

‘Il sera le mois de Juillet tant qu’il plaira a 
Dieu’ writes my friend Sévigné—only a week 
more of it now, however. I should have written 
to my friend Mrs. Kemble before this — in 
defiance of the Moon—had I not been waiting 
for her Address from Mowbray Donne, to whom 
I wrote more than a fortnight ago. I hope no 
ill-health in himself, or his Family, keeps him 
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from answering my Letter, if it ever reached 
him. But I will wait no longer for his reply : 
for I want to know concerning you and your 
health : and so I must trouble Coutts to fill up 
the Address which you will not instruct me in. 

Here (Woodbridge) have I been since last I 
wrote—some Irish Cousins coming down as soon 
as English Nieces had left. Only that in the 
week’s interval I went to our neighbouring 
Aldeburgh on the Sea—where I first saw, and 
felt, the Sea some sixty-five years ago ; a dreary 
place enough in spite of some Cockney improve- 
ments: my old Crabbe’s Borough, as you may 
remember. I think one goes back to the old 
haunts as one grows old: as the Chancellor 
!Hépital said when he returned to his native 
Bourdeaux, I think: ‘Me voici, Messieurs,’ 
returned to die, as the Hare does, in her ancient 
‘gite.+ I shall soon be going to Lowestoft, 
where one of my Nieces, who is married to an 
Italian, and whom I have not seen for many 
years, is come, with her Boy, to stay with her 
Sisters. 

Whither are you going after you leave Hamp- 
shire? Youspoke in your last letter of Scarboro’ : 
but I still think you will get over to Switzerland. 
One of my old Friends—and Flames— Mary 

1 In one of FitzGerald’s Common Place Books he gives the story 
thus: “ When Chancellor Cheverny went home in his Old Age ~ 
and for the last time, ‘ Messieurs’ (dit-il aux Gentilshommes du 
Canton accourus pour le saluer), ‘Je ressemble au bon Liévre qui 


vient mourir au Gite.’” 
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Lynn (pretty.name) who is of our age, and 
played with me when we both were Children— 
at that very same Aldeburgh—is gone over to 
those Mountains which you are so fond of: 
having the same passion for them as you have. 
I had asked her to meet me at that Aldeburgh— 
‘ Aldbro’ ’—that we might ramble together along 
that beach where once we played ; but she was 
gone. 

If you should come to Lowestoft instead of 
Scarbro’, we, if you please, will ramble together 
too. But I do not recommend the place—very 
ugly—on a dirty Dutch Sea—and I do not 
suppose you would care for any of my People ; 
unless it were my little Niece Annie, who is a 
delightful Creature. 

I see by the Atheneum that Tom Taylor is 
dead \—the ‘cleverest Man in London’ Tennyson 
called him forty years ago. Professor Goodwin, 
of the Boston Cambridge, is in England, and 
made a very kind proposal to give me a look on 
his travels. But I could not let him come out of 
his way (as it would have been) for any such a 
purpose. He wrote that Mrs. Lowell was in 


1 Tom Taylor died July 12, 1880. 

2 On July 16 FitzGerald wrote to me: ‘ Not being assured that 
you were back from Revision, I wrote yesterday to Cowell asking 
him—and you, when returned—to call on Professor Goodwin, of 
American Cambridge, who goes to-morrow to your Cambridge—to 
see—if not to stay with—Mr. Jebb. Mr. Goodwin proposed to 
give mea look here before he went to Cambridge : but I told him I 
could not bear the thought of his coming all this way for such a 
purpose. I think you can witness that I do not wish even old 
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better health: residing at Southampton, which 

ou knew well near fifty years ago, as your Book 
tells. Mr. Lowell does not write to me now; 
nor is there reason that he should. 

Please to make my remembrances to Mr. 
Sartoris, who scarcely remembers me, but whose 
London House was very politely opened to me so 
many years ago. Anyhow, pray let me hear of 
yourself: and believe me always yours sincerely 


Tue Larrp oF LITTLEGRANGE. 


To W. W. Goodwin. 


WooprripcE, Fuly 26 [1880]. 
My DEAR SIR, 


Your very kind letter to-day received has been 
really a relief to me: I do think you can allow 
for me. Oh, it is not the English Independence 
you speak of that made me reply to you as I did : 


English Friends to take me except on their way elsewhere : and for 
an American Gentleman! It is not affectation to say that any such 
proposal worried me. So what must I do but ask him to be sure to 
see Messrs. Wright and Cowell when he got to Cambridge : and 
spend part of one of his days there in going to Bury, and (evenif he 
cared not for the Abbey with its Abbot Samson and Jocelyn) to sit 
with a Bottle of light wine at the Angel window, face to face with 
that lovely Abbey gate. Perhaps Cowell, I said, might go over 
with him—knowing and loving Gothic—that was a liberty for me 
to take with Cowell, but he need not go—I did not hint at you. I 
suppose I muddled it all. But do show the American Gentleman 
some civilities, to make amends for the disrespect which you and 
Cowell told me of in April.’ t 
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I am a Paddy, though born here : and I can say 


no more about my ways than I wrote you before. 
Perhaps Aldis Wright bore me witness, if you 
needed it. He has written to me to say that I 
missed a good Opportunity in missing you; I 
supposed that beforehand, and still answered as 
I did. Were I not Paddy, I should feel sorry at 
what you say of English hospitality: yet we 
Paddies have not been behind the ‘Saxon’ in 
that. I know that it was not a want in that 
direction that dictated my Letter : and I believe 
you believe it too. 

I know nothing of English Schools now, but 
I wish the young Gentlemen did not talk slang 
(as I hear they do), ‘ Awful—Jolly—beastly,’ etc. 
—but leave that to the young Ladies, whom I 
hear of—but do not hear—as abounding in that 
way. Last week’s Academy tells me of a not 
otherwise ill-written Novel in which the Hero 
talks of having ‘ spooned other women,’ though he 
is only in love with the Lady to whom he thus 
confides. And when I am told how Ladies (with, 
I suppose, their Husbands’, and Brothers’, and 
Fathers’ sanction) prostitute their faces in Photo- 
graph among Actresses, etc., in London Shops, I 
do not think this Country can have long to live, 
though it may last my time. 

I should be very glad to hear something from 
you when you are home from ‘The Continent.’ 
I shall be no farther off Woodbridge than Lowes- 
toft (thirty miles off), where I am soon going to 
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be among Nephews and Nieces: and there, as 
well as here, very sincerely yours, 


E. FirzGera.p. 


lo Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrince : Friday, [30 Fuly, 1880]. 
My pear Lapy, 

I send you Mowbray’s reply to my letter of 
nearly three weeks. ago. No good news of his 
Father—still less of our Army (news to me told 
to-day) altogether a sorry budget to greet you on 
your return to London. But the public news 
you knew already, I doubt not: and I thought 
as well to tell you of our Donne at once. 

I suppose one should hardly talk of anything 
except this Indian Calamity :+ but I am selfish 
enough to ignore, as much as I can, such Evils 
as I cannot help. 

I think that Tennyson in calling Tom Taylor 
the ‘cleverest man,’ etc., meant pretty much as 
you do. I believe he said it in reply to some- 
thing I may have said that was less laudatory. 
At one time Tennyson almost lived with him 
and the Wigans whom I did not know. Taylor 
always seemed to meas ‘clever’ asany one: was 
always very civil tome: but one of those toward 

1 The defeat of General Burrows by Ayoub Khan, announced in 
the House of Commons, July 28, 1880. On July 29 further tele- 


grams reported that General Burrows and other officers had arrived 
at Candahar after the defeat. 
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whom I felt no attraction. He was too clever, 
I think. As to Art, he knew nothing of it then, 
nor (as he admits) up to 1852 or thereabout, when 
he published his very good Memoir of Haydon. 
I think he was too ‘clever’ for Art also. 

Why will you write of ‘If you did me come 
to Lowestoft in October,’ etc., which, you must 
know, is just what I should not ask you to do: 
knowing that, after what you say, you would 
come, if asked, were—(a Bull begins here)—were 
it ever so unlikely for you. I am going thither 
next week, to hear much (I dare say) of a Brother 
in Ireland who may be called to India; and am 

Ever yours sincerely, 
LITTLEGRANGE. 


Why won’t you write to me from Switzer- 
land to say where a Letter may find you? If 
not, the Harvest Moon will pass ! 


Ivy House, Lowesrort : 
Sept”. 20,1 [1880]. 
My pear Mrs. Kemeste, 

Here is a second Full Moon since last I wrote 
—(Harvest Moon, I think). I knew not where 
to direct to you before, and, as you remain deter- 
mined not to apprize me yourself, so I have 
refused to send through Coutts. You do not lose 
much. 


1 The date should be September 19, which was a Sunday in 1880. 
Full moon was on September 18. 
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Here have been for nearly two months Five 
English Nieces clustered round a Sister who 
married an Italian, and has not been in England 
these dozen years. She has brought her Boy of 
six, who seems to us wonderfully clever as com- 
pared to English Children of his Age, but who, 
she tells us, is counted rather behind his Fellows 
in Italy. Our meeting has been what is called a 
‘ Success ’—which will not be repeated, I think. 
She will go back to her adopted Country in 
about a month, I suppose. Do you know of any 
one likely to be going that way about that time? 

Some days ago, when I was sitting on the 
Pier, rather sad at the Departure [of] a little 
Niece—an abridgment of all that is pleasant— 
and good—in Woman—Charles Merivale ac- 
costed me—he and his good,, unaffected, sensible, 
wife, and Daughter to match. He was looking 
well, and we have since had a daily stroll together. 
We talked of you, for he said (among the first 
things he did say) that he had been reading your 
Records again: so I need not tell you his opinion 
of them. He saw your Uncle in Cato when he 
was about four years old; and believes that he 
(J. P. K.) had a bit of red waistcoat looking out 
of his toga, by way of Blood.* I tell him he 
should call on you and clear up that, and talk on 
many other points. 

Mowbray Donne wrote me from Wales a 
month ago that his Father was going on pretty 


1 See Dean Merivale’s Autobiography, p. 25. 
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well. I asked for further from Mowbray when 
he should have returned from Wales: but he 
has not yet written. Merivale, who is one of 
Donne’s greatest Friends, has not heard of him 
more lately than I. 

Now, my dear Mrs. Kemble, I want to hear 
of you from yourself: and I have told you why 
it is that I have not asked you before. I fancy 
that you will not be back in England when this 
Letter reaches Westminster : but I fancy that it 
will not be long before you find it waiting on 
your table for you. 

And now I am going to look for the Dean, 
who, I hope, has been at Church this morning : 
and though I have not done that, I am not the 
less sincerely yours E. F. G. 


To E. B. Cowell. 


Woopsripcg, Oct. 16 [1880]. 
My pear CowELL, 

Thank you for your second letter from the 
Lakes. I came home here on Monday to my usual 
routine : saving that on Monday next (the day 
after to-morrow) I take up, or rather accompany, 
my Niece Mary Funajoli to London—perhaps to 
Dover—on her Return to Italy, with her Boy of 
six years old: a mercurial Italian, very unlike 
Master Bull, but, she tells me, thought rather a 
Dunce in Italy. I think that is because she 
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wisely (as I think) keeps him back in learning. 
I shall send a Courier over with her from Dover 
to Paris, who will see her safe upon the Italian 
Rail, where all will, we think, be smooth to her. 
I do not offer to go with her myself, being more 
helpless in Travel than herself, who, being a very 
sensible woman, would have to look out for me 
rather than I for her: and if once in Florence I 
think I should never come back. 

Professor Norton has sent me a fine Book 
about the medieval Architecture of Italy: 
rather interesting to me who knew nothing of 
the matter before : very well and unaffectedly 
written. I shall send it on to Cambridge one 
of these days. 

Aldis Wright gives me no very good account 
of Thompson. Merivale accosted me on Lowes- 
toft Pier one day, and for the week he stayed 
there we met pleasantly fora daily chat. I liked 
her very much: and the Daughter was a Young 
Lady and not a fast young Gentleman. 

I have no news to tell of Books: I begin to 
crave Sir Walter Scott again. People may, I 
think, save themselves the trouble of predicting 
his Fall, hasty, careless, and bad as much of the 
Work is. ‘The Bride of Lammermoor, etc., will 
not out of sight. 
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To Fanny Kemble. 


WooprrincE: Oct". 20, 1880. 
My pear Mrs. Kemp _e, 


I was to have gone to London on Monday 
with my Italian Niece on her way homeward. 
But she feared saying ‘ Farewell’ and desired me 
to let her set off alone, to avoid doing so. 

Thus I delay my visit to you till November— 
perhaps toward the middle of it: when I hope to 
find you, with your blue and crimson Cushions? 
in Queen Anne’s Mansions, as a year ago. Mrs. 
Edwards is always in town: not at all forgetful 
of her husband ; and there will be our Donne 
also of whom I hear nothing, and so conclude 
there is nothing to be told, and with him my 
Visits will be summed up. 

Now, lose not a day in providing yourself with 
Charles Tennyson Turner’s Sonnets, published by 
Kegan Paul. There is a Book for you to keep 
on your table, at your elbow. Very many of the 
Sonnets I do not care for: mostly because of the 
Subject: but there is pretty sure to be some 
beautiful line or expression in all; and all pure, 
tender, noble, and—original. Old Spedding 
supplies a beautiful Prose Overture to this de- 

1 In her ‘Further Records,’ i. 295, Mrs. Kemble says, ‘ Russia 
leather, you know, is almost an element of the atmosphere of my 
rooms, as all the shades of violet and purple are of their colouring, 
so that my familiar friends associate the two with their notions of 


my habitat.’ ; 
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lightful Volume: never was Critic more one 
with his Subject—or, Object, is it? Frederick 
Tennyson, my old friend, ought to have done 
something to live along with his Brothers : all 
who will live, I believe, of their Generation : 
and he perhaps would, if he could have confined 
himself to limits not quite so narrow as the 
Sonnet. - But he 'is' ‘a Poet, and) cannoG be 
harnessed. 

I have still a few flowers surviving in my 
Garden; and I certainly never remember the 
foliage of trees so little changed in October’s 
third week. A little flight of Snow however : 
whose first flight used to quicken my old Crabbe’s 
fancy : Sir Eustace Grey written under such cir- 
cumstances.’ 

And I am awl yours 


LITTLEGRANGE 


(not ‘ Markethill’ as you persist in addressing 
me.) 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripcz. Nov. 3, 1880. 
My pear Norton, 

. With all your knowledge, and all the use 
you ¢ can make of it, I wonder that you can think 
twice of such things as I can offer you in return 
for what you send me: but I take you at your 


1 See ‘Life of Crabbe,’ p. 262. 
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word, and shall perhaps send you the last half of 
CEdipus, if I can prepare him for the Printer ; a 
rather hard business to me now, when turned of 
seventy, and reminded by some intimations about 
the Heart that I am not likely to exceed the time 
which those of my Family have stopped going 
at. But this is no great Regret to me. 

I have sent you a better Book than any I can 
send you of my own: or of any one else’s in the 
way of Verse, I think: the Sonnets of Alfred 
Tennyson’s Brother Charles. Two thirds of them 
I do not care for: but there is scarce one without 
some fine thought or expression: some of them 
quite beautiful to me : all pure, true, and original. 
I think you in America may like these leaves from 
the Life of a quiet Lincolnshire Parson. 

. . . We have had the Leaves green unusually 
late this year, I think: but so I have thought 
often before, I am told. The last few nights 
have brought Frost, however: and changed the 
countenance of all. A Blackbird (have you him 
as the ‘ousel’?) whom I kept alive, I think, 
through last hard winter by a saucer of Bread 
and Milk, has come to look for it again. 


To Fanny Kemble. 
Woopsrincg, Nov". 17/80. 
My pear Lapy, 
Here is the Moon very near her Full: so I 


send you a Letter. I have it in my head you are 
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not in London: and may not be when I go up 
there for a few days next week—for this reason 
I think so: viz., that you have not acknowledged 
a Copy of Charles Tennyson’s Sonnets, which I 
desired Kegan Paul to send you, as from me— 
with my illustrious Initials on the Fly Leaf: and, 
he or one of his men, wrote that so it should hie 
or had been done. It may nevertheless not have 
been: or, if in part done, the illustrious Initials 
forgotten. But I rather think the Book was 
sent: and that you would have guessed at the 
Sender, Initials or not. And as I know you are 
even over-scrupulous in acknowledging any such 
things, I gather that the Book came when you 
had left London—for Leamington, very likely 
and that there you are now. The Book, and 
your Acknowledgment of it, will very well wait: 
but I wish to hear about yourself—as also about 
yours—if you should be among them. I talk of 
‘next week,’ because one of my few Visitors, 
Archdeacon Groome, is coming the week after 
that, I believe, for a day or two to my house: 
and, as he has not been here for two years, I do 
not wish to be out of the way. 

A Letter about a fortnight ago from Mowbray 
Donne told me that his Father was fairly well : 
and a Post Card from Mowbray two days ago 
informed [me] that Valentia was to be in London 
this present week. But I have wanted to be here 
at home all this time: I would rather see Donne 
when he is alone: and I would rather go to 
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London when there is more likelihood of seeing 
you there than now seems to me. Of course you 
will not in the slightest way hasten your return 
to London (if now away from it) for my poor 
little Visits: but pray let me hear from you, and 
believe me always the same 

. Bey Ge 


To Miss Anna Biddell. 
Nov. 30, 1880. 

One day I went into the Abbey at 34 p.m. 
while a beautiful anthem was beautifully sung, 
and then the prayers and collects, not less beauti- 
ful, well intoned on one single note by the 
Minister. And when I looked up and about 
me, I thought that Abbey a wonderful structure 
for Monkeys to have raised. The last night, 
Mesdames Kemble and Edwards had each of 
them company, so I went into my old Opera 
House in the Haymarket, where I remembered 
the very place where Pasta stood as Medea on 
the Stage, and Rubini singing his return to his 
Betrothed in the Puritani, and Taglioni floating 
everywhere about: and the several Boxes in 
which sat the several Ranks and Beauties of 
forty and fifty years ago: my Mother’s Box on 
the third Tier, in which I often figured as a 
Specimen of both. The Audience all changed 
much for the worse, I thought: and Opera and 
Singers also ; only one of them who could sing 
at all, and she sang very well indeed ; Trebelli, 
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her name. The opera by a Frenchman on the 
Wagner plan: excellent instrumentation, but 
not one new or melodious idea through the 
whole. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsripce : Dec”, 6, [1880]. 
My pear Lapy, 

I was surprised to see a Letter in your MS. 
which could not be in answer to any of mine. 
But the Photos account for it. Thank you: I 
keep that which I like best, and herewith return 
the other. 

Why will you take into your head that I 
could suppose you wanting in Hospitality, or 
any other sort of Generosity! That, at least, is 
not a Kemble failing. Why, I believe you. 
would give me—and a dozen others—{£ 1000 if 
you fancied one wanted it—even without being 
asked. ‘The Law of Mede and Persian is that 
you wi// take up—a perverse notion—now and 
then. There! It’s out. 

As to the Tea—‘ pure and simple ’—with 
Bread and Butter—it is the only meal I do care 
to join in :—and this is why I did not see Mow- 
bray Donne, who has not his Dinner till an hour 
and a half after my last meal is done. 

I should very gladly have ‘crushed a Cup 
of Tea’ with you that last Evening, coming 
prepared so to do. But you had Friends 
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coming ; and so (as Mrs. Edwards was in the 
same plight) I went to the Pit of my dear old 
Haymarket Opera:* remembering the very 
corner of the Stage where Pasta stood when 
Jason’s People came to tell her of his new 
Marriage ; and (with one hand in her Girdle— 
a movement (Mrs. Frere said) borrowed from 
Grassini) she interrupted them with her “ Cessate 
—intesi !»—also when Rubini, feathered hat in 
hand, began that “Ah te, oh Cara”—and 
Taglioni hovered over the Stage. There was 
the old Omnibus Box too where D’Orsay 
flourished in ample white Waistcoat and Wrist- 
bands: and Lady Blessington’s: and Lady 
Jersey’s on the Pit tier: and my own Mother’s, 
among the lesser Stars, on the third. In place 
of all which I dimly saw a small Company of 
less distinction in all respects; and heard an 
Opera (Carmen) on the Wagner model: very 
beautiful Accompaniments to no Melody: and 
all very badly sung except by Trebelli, who, 
excellent. J ran out in the middle to the dear 
Little Haymarket opposite—where Vestris and 
Liston once were: and found the Theatre itself 
spoilt by being cut up into compartments which 
marred the beautiful Horse-shoe shape, once set 
off by the flowing pattern of Gold which used 
to run round the house. 

Enough of these Old Man’s fancies —But— 
Right for all that ! 

LSTA oR ee 
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I would not send you Spedding’s fine Article? 
till you had returned from your Visit, and also 
had received Mrs. Leigh at Queen Anne’s. 
You can send it back to me quite at your leisure, 
without thinking it necessary to write about it. 

It is so mild here that the Thrush sings a 
little, and my Anemones seem preparing to put 
font a blossom as well as a leaf. Yesterday I 
was sitting on a stile by our River side. 

You will doubtless see Tennyson’s new 
Volume,’ which is to my thinking far preferable 
to his later things, though far inferior to those of 
near forty years ago: and so, I think, scarce 
wanted. There is a bit of Translation from an 
old War Song which shows what a Poet can do 
when he condescends to such work: and I have 
always said that ’tis for the old Poets to do some 
such service for their Predecessors. 

I hope this long letter is tolerably legible : 
and I am in very truth 


Sincerely yours 


' Tue Larrp oF LITTLEGRANGE. 
1 On ‘The Story of the Merchant of Venice’ in the Cornhill 


Magazine for March 1880. 
2 «Ballads and other Poems,’ 1880. 
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To W. H. Thompson. 


LitrLeGRANGE : WoopBRIDGE. 
Decr. 15, [1880]. 
My peEAR MasTEr, 

I have not written to you this very long 
while, simply because I did not wish to trouble 
you: Aldis Wright will tell you that I have not 
neglected to enquire about you. I drew him 
out of Jerusalem Chamber for five minutes three 
weeks ago: this I did to ask primarily about 
Mr. Furness on behalf of Mrs. Kemble: but 
also I asked ‘about you, and was told you were 
still improving, and prepared to abide the winter 
here. I saw nobody in London except. my two 
Widows, my dear old Donne, and some coeval 
Suffolk Friends. I was half tempted to jump 
into a Bus and just leave my name at Carlyle’s 
Door! But I did not. I should of course have 
asked and heard how he was: which I can find 
no one now to tell me. For his Niece has a 
Child, if only one, to attend to, and I do not 
like to trouble. I heard from vague Information 
in London that he is almost confined to his 
house. 

I have myself been somewhat bothered at 
times for the last three months with pains and 
heaviness about the Heart : which I knew from 
a Doctor was unsettled five years ago. I shall 
not at all complain if it takes the usual course, 
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only wishing to avoid Angina, or some such form 
of the Disease. My Family get on gaily enough 
till seventy, and then generally founder after 
turning the corner. 

I hope you know Charles Tennyson’s Sonnets ; 
three times too many, and some rather puerile : 
but scarce one but with something good in 
Thought or Expression : all original : and some 
delightful: I think, to live with Alfred’s, and 
no one else’s. Old Fred might have made one 
of Three Brothers, I think, could he have 
compressed himself into something of Sonnet 
Compass: but he couldn't. He says, Charles 
makes one regard and love little things more 
than any other Poet. 

My Nephew De Soyres seems to have made 
a good Edition of Pascal’s Letters: I should have 
thought they had been quite well enough edited 
before ; and yet a more ‘ exhaustive’ Edition is 
to follow the House that Jack built, he tells us. 

Groome had proposed a month ago that he 
would visit me about this time: but I have 
heard no more of him : and am always afraid to 
write, for fear of those poor Eyes of his. 

I was very glad to meet Merivale on Lowes- 
toft Pier for some days. Mrs. M. writes to me 
of an enlarged Photo of him whose Negative 
will be destroyed in a month unless subscribed 
for by Friends, etc. ‘ Will I ask Friends, etc.’ 
No: I will not do that, though I will take a 
copy if wanted to complete a number : though, 
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if it be life size, having no where to hang it up : 
my own Mother, by Sir T. Lawrence, being put 
away in a cupboard for want of room. 

Now, my dear Master, I want neither you 
nor the Mistress to reply to this Letter: but 
please to believe me, both of you, yours as ever 


sincerely 
E. Firz. 


To Herman Biddell. 


Woopsgrince, Thursday [23 Dec., 1880]. 


Dear HERMAN BIDDELL, 


Thank you for the Birds (you are the only 
sender of such Presents now), and still more for 
the kindly remembrance of me, which the Birds 
bear witness to. I might say that I wonder why 
you do always so kindly remember me: but you 
do, and that is enough: and I am grateful for it 
—-sincerely so. 

Anna writes me that you were all of you at 
her Brother George’s—I suppose on occasion of 
the Cattle show. Your famous Suffolk Horses 
were not part of the Show, I suppose. 

Carlyle is, 1 suppose, fast extinguishing: I 
hear, has to be carried up and down stairs now 
—‘very quiet’ he is, I am told: which the 
Doctors count an evil sign: but when one thinks 
that his sensitive temperament might easily have 
taken another turn, surely a welcome sign—for 
himself, and for his Friends—who may so soon 
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be in his plight. Mr. Froude (the Worshipper 
of Henry VIII.) is his constant Companion. 

This letter was to have been written yesterday, 
but I knew that I should not send my old Man 
out in the Wet to post it.- And now he is gone 
this Forenoon without it. 

My dear Biddell, let me wish you and yours 
what People call a ‘ Happy Christmas ’—usually 
a very dull, if not doleful, Affair to me. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrince, Christmas Day, [1880]. 
My pear Lapy : 

You are at Leamington for this day, I expect : 
but, as I am not sure of your address there, I 
direct to Queen Anne as usual. This very 
morning I had a letter from my dear George 
Crabbe, telling me that he has met your friend 
Mr. H. Aidé at Lord Walsingham’s, the Lord 
of G. C.’s parish : and that Mr. Aidé had asked 
him (G. C.) for his copy of my Crabbe. I 
should have been very glad to give him one had 
he, or you, mentioned to me that he had any 
wish for the book: I am only somewhat dis- 
appointed that so few do care to ask for it. . 

I am here all alone for my Christmas : which 
is not quite my own fault. A Nephew, and a 
young London clerk, were to have come, but 
prevented; even my little Reader is gone to 
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London for his Holyday, and left me with Eyes 
more out of Ke/ter’ than usual to entertain my- 
self with. ‘These are my troubles, Mr. Wesley,’ 
as a rich man complained to him when his 
Servant put too many Coals on the fire.” On 
Friday, Aldis Wright comes for two days, on 
his road to his old home Beccles; and I shall 
leave him to himself with Books and a Cigar 
most part of the Day, and make him read Shake- 
speare of a night. He is now editing Henry V. 
for what they call the Clarendon Press. He still 
knows nothing of Mr. Furness, who, he thinks, 
must be home in America long ago. 

Spedding writes me that Carlyle is now so 
feeble as to be carried up and down stairs. But 
very ‘quiet, which is considered a bad sign ; 
but, as Spedding says, surely much better than 
the other alternative, into which one of Carlyle’s 
temperament might so probably have fallen. 
Nay, were it not better for all of us? Mr. 
Froude is most constantly with him. 

If this Letter is forwarded you, I know that 
it will not be long before I hear from you. And 
you know that I wish to hear that all is well 
with you, and that I am always yours hie @. 


How is Mr. Sartoris? And I see a Book of 
hers advertised.? 


1 Kelter, condition, order. Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary of East Anglia.’ 
2 See vol. ii., p. 265. 
3 ‘Medusa and other Tales ’(1868), republished in 1880 with a 
preface by her daughter, Mrs. Gordon, 
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To W. A. Wright. 
Woopsrince, Saturday [ Fanuary, 1881]. 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 


My Eyes were so lame when you were here 
that I was all but tempted to ask you to look 
over this proof, which I had half got through. 
Eyes revolt at it now: but I have managed 
to do all, in a way; but I want you to be so 
good as to look it over, not to correct printers’ 
Blunders, but mine, as regards obscurity, or bad 
grammar, which I am apt to fall into by close 
packing. ‘Obscurus,’ etc. I send it to you now 
because you are in some measure Holyday- 
making: but, that you may not think necessary 
to hurry about it, I am now sending off m 
duplicate to the Printer, and can (I hope) revise 
from any such suggestions as I ask you to make. 

As you said that you had lately read the 
original, you will find terrible alteration (even of 
the’’\Plot) here’; but; as 1 noted insane 
(CEdipus in Thebes = Tyrannus), it is not Trans- 
lation, or even Paraphrase, but ‘taken chiefly 
from Sophocles, and I could give you reasons, 
right or wrong, for what I have done—partly in 
order to connect the two parts into a whole 
(which it is not in the original, though Goethe 
hints at its being so). 

You know that you are to say nothing of it 
to me, unless pointing out errors, etc.; and I 
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rely on you not mentioning its existence to any 
one else. No one knows of it (beside yourself 
now) except Norton of America, to whom (in 
answer to some question of his) I said I had 
sketched it out years ago, and so took it up 
again, and sent him the first Part a year ago. I 
shall, I think, give Mrs. Kemble a Copy: and 
to no one else. I do not want to be accused of 
murdering Sophocles as well as A‘schylus: but 
I wished to do this little work as well as I could: 
printed Part I., without doing which I can’t see 
my way to do my best: and will do the same 
for the same reason with Part II. You, though 
a Scholar, are not a Pedant, and will allow for 
me. Cowell, no Pedant, would not care for it, 
even if he did not find it too great a Treason 
toward the Greek he loves. 


I need not say that if you like to stay here on 
your return, J shall like ; but only so. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsripce: Fan. 17, [1881.] 
Dear Mrs. Kemste, 

The Moon has passed her Full : but my Eyes 
have become so troubled since Christmas that I 
have not written before. All Christmas I was 
alone: Aldis Wright came to me on New Year’s 
Day, and read to me, among many other things, 
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‘ Winter’s Tale’ which we could not take much 
delight in. No Play more undoubtedly, nor 
altogether, Shakespeare’s, but seeming to me 
written off for some ‘occasion’ theatrical, and 
then, I suppose that Mrs. Siddons made much 
of the Statue Scene. 

I cannot write much, and I fancy that you 
will not care to read much, if you are indeed 
about to leave Queen Anne. ‘That is a very 
vexatious business. You will probably be less 
inclined to write an answer to my letter, than to 
read it: but answer it you will: and you need 
trouble yourself to say no more than how you 
are, and where, and when, you are going, if 
indeed you leave where you are. And do not 
cross your letter, pray: and believe me always 
your sincere old friend : 


DEY ey 


[Fed., 1881.] 
My DEAR Lapy: 

I expected to send you a piece of Print as 
well as a Letter this Full Moon.! But the Print 
is not come from the Printer’s: and perhaps 
that is as well: for now you can thank me for it 
beforehand when you reply (as I know you will). 
to this Letter—and no more, needs to be said. 
For I do [not] need your Advice as to Publica- 
tion in this case ; no such Design is in my head : 
on the contrary, not even a Friend will know 


1 Full moon February 14th. 
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of it except yourself, Mr. Norton, and Aldis 
Wright: the latter of whom would not be of 
the party but that he happened to be here when 
I was too purblind to correct the few Proofs, 
and very kindly did so for me. As for Mr. 
Norton (America), he it was for whom it was 
printed at all—at his wish, he knowing the MS. 
had been lying by me unfinisht for years. It is 
a Version of the two Cdipus Plays of Sophocles 
united as two Parts of one Drama. I should not 
send it to you but that I feel sure that, if you are 
in fair health and spirits, you will be considerably 
interested in it, and probably give me more 
credit for my share in it than I deserve. As I 
make sure of this you see there will be no need 
to say anything more about it. The Chorus 
part is not mine, as you will see; but probably 
quite as good. Quite enough on that score. 

I really want to know how you like your new 
Quarters in dear o/d London: how you are; and 
whether relieved from Anxiety concerning Mr. 
Leigh. It was a Gale indeed, such as the oldest 
hereabout say they do not remember : but it was 
all from the East : and I do not see why it should 
have travelled over the Atlantic. 

If you are easy on that account, and otherwise 
pretty well in mind and Body, tell me if you 
have been to see the Lyceum ‘Cup’? and what 
you make of it. Somebody sent me a Macmillan ? 


1 Acted at the Lyceum, January 3rd, 1881. 
2 For February 1881. 
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extracts she gave seemed to me a somewhat lame 
imitation of Shakespeare. 

I venture to think—and what is more daring 
—to write, that my Eyes are better, after six 
weeks’ rest and Blue Glasses. But I say so with 
due regard to my old Friend Nemesis. 

I have heard nothing about my dear Donne 
since you wrote: and you only said that you had 
not heard a good account of him. Since then 
you have, I doubt not, seen as well as heard. 
But, now that I see better (Absit Invidia !) I 
will ask Mowbray. 

It is well, I think, that Carlyle desired to 
rest (as I am told he did) where he was born— 
at Ecclefechan, from which I have, or had, 
several Letters dated by him, His Niece, who 
had not replied to my note of Enquiry, of two 
months ago, wrote to me after his Death. 

Now I have written enough for you as well 
as for myself: and am yours always the same 


LITTLEGRANGE.* 
* «What foppery is this, sir ?’—‘Dr. Sohnson. 


[Fed., 1881.] 
My pEAR Mrs. KemMBLe :— . 
As you generally return a Salute so directly, 
I began to be alarmed at not hearing from you 
sooner—-either that you were ill, or- your 
Daughter, or some ill news about Mr. Leigh. 
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I had asked one who reads the Newspapers, and 
was told there had-been much anxiety as to the 
Cunard Ship, which indeed was only just saved 
from total Wreck. But all is well so far as 
you and yours aré concerned ; and I will sing 
‘ Gratias’ along with you. 

Mowbray Donne wrote to tell me that he and 
his had provided for some man to accompany 
our dear old Friend in his walks; and, as he 
seems himself to like it, all is so far well in that 
quarter also. 

I was touched with the account of Carlyle’s 
simple Obsequies among his own Kinsfolk, in 
the place of his Birth—it was fine of him to 
settle that so it should be. I am glad also that 
Mr. Froude is charged with his Biography: a 
Gentleman, as well as a Scholar and ‘ Writer of 
Books,’ who will know what to leave unsaid as 
well as what to say. 

Your account of ‘The Cup’ is what I should 
have expected from you: and, if I may say so, 
from myself had I seen it. 

And with this Letter comes my Sophocles, of 
which I have told you what I expect you will 
think also, and therefore need not say—unless of 
a different opinion. It came here I think the 
same Day on which I wrote to tell you it had 
not come: but I would not send it until assured 
that all was well with you. Such corrections as 
you will find are not meant as Poetical—or rather 
Versifying—improvements, but either to clear up 
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obscurity, or to provide for some modifications 
of the two Plays when made, as it were, into 
one. Especially concerning the Age of G&dipus : 
whom I do not intend to be the o/d man in Part 
II. as he appears in the original. For which, 
and some other things, I will, if Eyes hold, send 
you some printed reasons in an introductory 
Letter to Mr. Norton, at whose desire I finished 
what had been lying in my desk these dozen 
years. 

As I said of my own Aschylus Choruses, I 
say of old Potter’s now : better just to take a hint 
from them of what they are about—or imagine 
it for yourself—and then imagine, or remember, 
some grand Organ piece—as of Bach’s Preludes 
—which will be far better Interlude than Potter 
—or I—or even (as I dare think) than Sophocles’ 
self ! 

And so I remain your ancient Heretic, 


LITTLE G. 


The newly printed Part II. would not bear 
Ink. 


[Fes., 1881.] 
My pear Lapy, 

Pray keep the Book : I always intended that 
you should do so if you liked it : and, as I believe 
I said, I was sure that like it you would. I did 
not anticipate how much: but am all the more 
glad: and (were I twenty years younger) should 
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be all the more proud ; even making, as I do, a 
little allowance for your old and constant regard 
to the Englisher. The Drama is, however, very 
skilfully put together, and very well versified, 
although that not as an original man—such as 
Dryden—would have versified it : I will, by and 
by, send you a little introductory letter to Mr. 
Norton, explaining to him, a Greek Scholar, why 
I have departed from so much of the original : 
‘little’ I call the Letter, but yet so long that I 
did not wish him, or you, to have as much 
trouble in reading, as I, with my bad Eyes, had 
in writing it: so, as I tell him—and you—it 
must go to the Printers along with the Play 
which it prates about. 

I think I once knew why the two Cities in 
Egypt and Beotia were alike named Thebes ; 
and perhaps could now find out from some Books 
now stowed away in a dark Closet which af- 
frights my Eyes to think of. But any of your 
learned friends in London will tell you, and 
probably more accurately than Paddy. I cannot 
doubt but that Sphinx and heaps more of the 
childish and dirty mythology of Greece came 
from Egypt, and who knows how far beyond, 
whether in Time or Space ! 

Your Uncle, the great John, did enact Cdipus 
in some Tragedy, by whom I know not: I have 
a small Engraving of him in the Character, from 
a Drawing of that very clever artist De Wilde ;! 


1 See letters of April 23rd, 1880, and December 1881. 
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but this is a heavy Likeness, though it may have 
been a true one of J. K. in his latter years, or in 
one of his less inspired—or more asthmatic— 
moods. ‘This portrait is one of a great many 
(several of Mrs. Siddons) ina Book I have—and 
which I will send you if you would care to see 
it: plenty of them are rubbish such as you would 
wonder at a sensible man having ever taken the 
trouble to put together. But I inherit a long- 
rooted Affection for the Stage: almost as real a 
World to me as Jacques called it. Of yourself 
there is but a Newspaper Scrap or two: I think 
I must have cut out and given you what was 
better: but I never thought any one worth 
having except Sir Thomas,” which I had from 
its very first Appearance, and keep in a large 
Book along with some others of a like size: 
Kean, Mars, Talma, Duchesnois, etc., which 
latter I love, though I heard more of them than 
I saw. 

Yesterday probably lighted you up once again 
in London, as it did us down here. ‘Richard’ 
thought he began to feel himself up to his Eyes 
again: but To-day all Winter again, though I 
think I see the Sun resolved on breaking through 
the Snow clouds. My little Aconites—which 
are sometimes called ‘New Year Gifts,’? have 
almost lived their little Lives: my Snowdrops 
look only too much in Season ; but we will hope 


1 Greville’s Memoirs, i. 264. 
2 See vol. iii. p. 148. 
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that all this Cold only retards a more active 
Spring. 

I should not have sent you the Play till Night 
had I thought you would sit up that same night 
to read it. Indeed, I had put it away for the 
Night Post : but my old Hermes came in to say 
he was going into Town to market, and so he 
took it with him to Post. 

Farewell for the present—till next Full Moon? 
I am really glad that all that Atlantic worry has 
blown over, and all ended well so far as you and 
yours are concerned. And I am always your 
ancient LITTLE G. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripce. February 20, 1881. 
My pear Norton, 

... I have little to say about Carlyle, but 
that my heart did follow him to Ecclefechan, from 
which place I have, or had, several letters dated 
by him. I think it was fine that he should 
anticipate all Westminster Abbey honours, and 
determine to be laid where he was born, among 
his own kindred, and with all the simple and 
dignified obsequies of (I suppose) his own old 
Puritan Church. The Care of his Posthumous 
Memory will be left in good hands, I believe, if 
in those of Mr. Froude. His Niece, who had 
not answered a Note of Enquiry I wrote her 
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some two months ago, answered it a few days 
after his Death: she had told him, she said, of 
my letter, and he said, ‘ You must answer that.’ 


To W. A. Wright. 


Friday [March 4, 1881]. 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

I am very sorry to have troubled you at such 
a time—I mean, when you were out, or only 
just returned. 

You tell me the first I have heard of my dear 
Spedding’s Disaster. I should go up to London 
at once—not to see him, but to ask about him— 
if (with all. these Eyes, which will not endure ' 
even Woodbridge Lamps) I could learn any 
tidings but such as one Post will bring me. I 
have asked Mowbray Donne to write just two 
or three words on a Post Card. 


[ March, 1881.] 


I have a kind Letter from Mrs. A. Tennyson 
telling me of Spedding. Tennyson called at the 
Hospital but was not allowed to see him : though 
Hallam did, I think. Some one calling. after- 
wards, Spedding took the Doctor’s arm, and 
asked, ‘Was it Mr. Tennyson?’ Doctors and 
Nurses all devoted to the patient man. Some of 
his Letters should be edited by some more 
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scrupulous Editor than Froude, who has carried 
out Carlyle to the Letter: who was entitled to 
put down for his own satisfaction what he thought 
of People, living as well as dead—and I think he 
is generally quite right—but he might have 
restricted Froude in publishing. I always 
thought that Carlyle showed his national In- 
delicacy in such matters ; asI daresay I have told 
you—with illustrations—before. ‘There would 
be little fear with Spedding’s letters. Allen 
sent me one about Darwin’s Philosophy which 
could step into Print as it is and make all the 
World wiser and better.! 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[ March, 1881.] 
My pear Lapy, 


It was very, very good and kind of you to 
write to me about Spedding. Yes:. Aldis 
Wright had apprised me of the matter just after 
it happened—he happening to be in London at 
the time ; and but two days after the accident 
heard that Spedding was quite calm, and even 
cheerful; only anxious that Wright himself 
should not be kept waiting for some communica- 
tion which S. had promised him! Whether to 
live, or to die, he will be Socrates still. 

Directly that I heard from. Wright, I wrote 

anSeelp. 206. ha 
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to Mowbray Donne to send me just a Post Card 
—daily, if he or his wife could—with but one 
or two words on it—< Better,’ ‘Less well, or 
whatever it might be. This morning I hear 
that all is going on even better than could be 
expected, according to Miss Spedding. But I 
suppose the Crisis, which you tell me of, is not 
yet come; and I have always a terror of that 
French Adage—‘ Monsieur se porte mal—Monsieur 
se porte mueux—Monsieur est’—Ah, you know—or 
you guess, the rest. 

My dear old Spedding, though I have not 
seen him these twenty years and more—and 
probably should never see him again—but he 
lives—his old Self—in my heart of hearts; and 
all I hear of him does but embellish the recollec- 
tion of him—if it could be embellished—for he 
is but the same that he was from a Boy—all that 
is best in Heart and Head—a man that would 
be incredible had one not known him. 

I certainly should have gone up to London— 
even with Eyes that will scarce face the lamps 
of Woodbridge—not to see him, but to hear the 
first intelligence I could about him. But I rely on 
the Postcard for but a Night’s delay. Laurence, 
Mowbray tells me, had been to see him, and 
found him as calm as had been reported by 
Wright. But the Doctors had said that he 
should be kept as quiet as possible. 

I think from what Mowbray also says, that 
you may have seen our other old Friend Donne 
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in somewhat worse plight than usual because of 
his being much shocked at this Accident. He 
would feel it indeed !—as you do. 

I had even thought of writing to tell you of 
all this, but could not but suppose that you were 
more likely to know of it than myself; though 
sometimes one is greatly mistaken with those 
‘of course you knows, etc.’—But you have known 
it all: and have very kindly written of it to me, 
whom you might also have supposed already in- 
formed of it: but you took the trouble to write, 
not relying on ‘ of course you know, etc.’ 

I have thought lately that I ought to make 
some enquiry about Arthur Malkin, who was 
always very kind to me. I had meant to send 
him my Crabbe, who was a great favourite of 
his Father’s, ‘an excellent companion for Old 
Age’ he told—Donne, I think. But I do not 
know if I ever did send him the Book; and 
now, judging by what you tell me, it is too late 
to do so, unless for Compliment. 

The Sun, I see, has put my Fire out—for 
which I only thank him, and will go to look for 
him himself in my Garden—only with a Green 
Shade over my Eyes. I must get to London to 
see you before you move away to Leamington ; 
when I can bear Sun or Lamp without odious 
blue Glasses, etc. I dare to think those Eyes 
are better, though not Sun-proof: and I am 
si 1 aa LITTLE G. 
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To W. A. Wright. 


[March 10, 1881.] 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

Thank you for all your: despatches: I have 
heard every Day’s post from the Donnes: and 
never had any Hope from almost the Beginning. 
This morning Loder sends me word from The 
Times of the Upshot. 

I had asked Carlyle’s Niece for the Bowl and 
an inch or two of the stem of such Clay pipes as 
I used to smoke with Carlyle under a little Pear 
tree—I think it was—in the little garden-plot 
behind his Chelsea house. She has sent me a 
handsome old Meerschaum, as you will see by 
the enclosed : for which, as I tell her, I am almost 
sorry, considering that he had many friends really 
much more worthy of it in many ways than my- 
self: and that I have so short a time of my own 
to possess it. I ask her if she would like me to 
bequeathe it to any one? If not, it will pass 
into the hands of my little Annie Niece, who 
will not throw it away—nor sell it ! 

I think I can see Carlyle, changed as he was 
from twenty-five years ago, hearing of Spedding’s 
Accident and its Result. I believe that, unless 
he were as for the last three weeks of his Life he 
was, he would have had himself carried to St. 
George’s Hospital. 

Mowbray Donne wrote me that Laurence had 
been there four or five days ago, when Spedding 
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said, that had the Cab done but a little more, it 
would have been a good Quietus. Socrates to 
the last. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripvce. March 13, [1881]. 
My pear Norton, 

I send you along with this Letter Part II. of 
CEdipus, with some corrections or suggestions 
which I have been obliged to make in Pencil, 
because of the Paper blotting under the lightest 
Penwork. And, along with it, a preliminary 
Letter, which I believe I told you of also, ad- 
dressed to your Initial: for I did not wish to 
compromise you even with yourself in such a 
Business. I know you will like it probably 
more than it deserves, and excuse its inroads on 
the Original, though you may, and probably 
will, think I might better have left it alone, or 
followed it more faithfully. As to those Students 
you tell me of who are meditating, or by this 
time may have accomplisht, their Representation, 
they could only look on me asa Blasphemer. . . . 

It seems almost wrong or unreasonable of 
me to be talking thus of myself and my little 
Doings, when not only Carlyle has departed from 
us, but one, not so illustrious in Genius, but 
certainly not less wise, my dear old Friend of 
sixty years, James Spedding :* whose name you 
will know as connected with Lord Bacon. To 

1 Spedding died on March 9g, 
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re-edit his Works, which did not want any 
such re-edition, and to vindicate his Character 
which could not be cleared, did this Spedding 
sacrifice forty years which he might well have 
given to accomplish much greater things; Shake- 
speare, for one. But Spedding had no sort of 
Ambition, and liked to be kept at one long work 
which he knew would not glorifiy himself. He 
was the wisest man I have known: not the less 
so for plenty of the Boy in him; a great sense 
of Humour, a Socrates in Life and in Death, 
which he faced with all serenity so long as Con- 
sciousness lasted. I suppose something of him 
will reach America, I mean, of his Death, run 
over by a Cab and dying in St. George’s Hospital 
to which he was taken, and from which he could 
not be removed home alive. ,I believe that had 
Carlyle been alive, and but as well as he was 
three months ago, he would have insisted on 
being carried to the Hospital to see his Friend, 
whom he respected as he did few others. I 
have just got the Carlyle Reminiscences, which 
will take me some little time to read, impatient 
as I may be to read them. What I have read is 
of a stuff we can scarce find in any other Auto- 
biographer: whether his Editor Froude has 
done quite well in publishing them as they are, 
and so soon, is another matter. Carlyle’s Niece 
thinks, not quite. She sent me a Pipe her Uncle 
had used, for Memorial. I had asked her for 
the Bowl, and an Inch of stem, of one of the 
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Clay Pipes such as I had smoked with him under 
that little old Pear Tree in his Chelsea garden 
many an Evening. But she sent me a small 
Meerschaum which Lady Ashburton had given 
him, and which he-used when from home. 


To S. Laurence. 


March 13/81. 
My DEAR LAURENCE, 


It was very very good of you to think of 
writing to me at all on this occasion :’ much 
more, writing to me so fully, almost more fully 
than I dared at first to read: though all so 
delicately and as you always write. It is over ! 
I shall not write about it. He was all you say. 

So I turn to myself! And that is only to 
say that I am much as usual: here all alone for 
the last six months, except a two days visit to 
London in November to see Mrs. Kemble, who 
is now removed from Westminster to Marshall 
Thompson’s Hotel Cavendish Square: and Mrs. 
Edwards who is naturally better and happier 
than a year ago, but who says she never should 
be happy unless always at work. And that 
work is taking off impressions of yet another— 
and I believe last—batch of her late Husband’s 
Etchings. I saw and heard nothing else than 
these two Ladies: and some old Nurseys at 
St. John’s Wood: and dear Donne, who was 

1 The death of Spedding. 
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infirmer than when I had seen him before, and, 
I hear, is infirmer still than when I saw him last. 

By the by, I began to think my own Eyes, 
which were blazed away by Paraffin some dozen 
years ago, were going out of me just before 
Christmas. So for the two dreary months 
which followed I could scarce read or write. 
And as yet I am obliged to use them tenderly : 
only too glad to find that they are better; and 
not quite going (as I hope) yet. I think they 
will light me out of this world with care. On 
March 31 I shall enter on my seventy-third 
year: and none of my Family reaches over 
seventy-five. 

When I was in London I was all but tempted 
to jump into a Cab and just knock at Carlyle’s 
door, and ask after him, and give my card, and 
—run away... . 

The cold wind will not leave us, and my 
Crocuses do not like it. Still I manage to sit on 
one of those Benches you may remember under 
the lee side of the hedge, and still my seventy- 
third year approaches. 


To Miss Anna Biddell. 
March 1881. 
I can only say of Carlyle what you say ; 
except that I do not find the style ‘tiresome’ 
any more than I did his Talk : which it is, only 


put on Paper, quite fresh, from an Individual 
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Man of Genius, unlike almost all Autobiographic 
Memoirs. I doubt not that he wrote it by way 
of some Employment, as well as (in his Wife’s 
case) some relief to his Feelings. . . 

I did not know that I should feel) Spedding’s 
Loss as I do, after an interval of more than 
twenty years [since] meeting him. But I knew 
that I could always get the Word I wanted of 
him by Letter, and also that from time to time 
I should meet with some of his wise and de- 
lightful Papers in some Quarter or other. He 
talked of Shakespeare, I am told, when his Mind 
wandered. I wake almost every morning feeling 
as if I had lost something, as one does in a 
Dream: and truly enough, I have lost’ Az. 
‘Matthew is in his Grave, etc.’ 


To Fanny Kemble. 


20 March, [1881.] 
My pear Lapy, 


I have let the Full Moon pass because I 
thought you had written to me so lately, and so 
kindly, about our lost Spedding, that I would 
not call on you too soon again. Of him I will 
say nothing except that his Death has made me 
recall very many passages in his Life in which I 
was partly concerned. In particular, staying at 
his Cumberland Home along with Tennyson in 
the May of 1835. ‘Voila bien long temps de 
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ca!’ His Father and Mother were both alive 
—he, a wise man, who mounted his Cob after 
Breakfast, and was at his Farm till Dinner at 
two—then away again till Tea: after which he 
sat reading by a shaded lamp: saying very little, 
but always courteous, and quite content with 
any Company his Son might bring to the house 
so long as they let him go his way: which 
indeed he would have gone whether they let 
him or no. But he had seen enough of Poets 
not to like them or their Trade: Shelley, for a 
time living among the Lakes: Coleridge at 
Southey’s (whom perhaps he had a respect for 
—Southey, I mean), and Wordsworth, whom I 
do not think he valued. He was rather jealous 
of ‘Jem,’ who might have done available service 
in the world, he thought, giving himself up to 
such Dreamers ; and sitting up with Tennyson 
conning over the Morte d’Arthur, Lord of 
Burleigh, and other things which helped to 
make up the two Volumes of 1842. So I 
always associate that Arthur Idyll with Basan- 
thwaite Lake, under Skiddaw. Mrs. Spedding 
was a sensible, motherly Lady, with whom I 
used to play Chess of a Night. And there was 
an old Friend of hers, Mrs. Bristow, who 
always reminded me of Miss La Creevy, if you 
know of such a Person in Nickleby. 

At the end of May we went to lodge for a 
week at Windermere—where Wordsworth’s 
new volume of Yarrow Revisited reached us. 
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W. was then at his home: but Tennyson would 
not go to visit him: and of course I did not: 
nor even saw him. 

You have, I suppose, the Carlyle Reminis- 
cences: of which Iwill say nothing except that, 
much as we outsiders gain by them, I think 
that, on the whole, they had better have been 
kept unpublished—for some while at least. As 
also thinks Carlyle’s Niece, who is surprised 
that Mr. Froude, whom her Uncle trusted 
above all men for the gift of Reticence, should 
have been in so much hurry to publish what 
was left to his Judgment to publish or no. But 
Carlyle himself, I think, should have stipulated 
for Delay, or retrenchment, if publisht at all. 

Here is a dull and coldish Day after the fine 
ones we have had—which kept me out of doors 
as long as they lasted. Now one turns to the 
Fireside again. To-morrow is Equinox Day ; 
when, if the Wind should return to North 
East, North East will it blow till June 21, as 
we all believe down here. My Eyes are better, 
I presume to say: but not what they were even 
before Christmas. Pray let me hear how you 
are, and believe me ever the same EF.G 


Oh! I doubted about sending you what I 
yet will send, as you already have what it refers 
to. It really calls for no comment from any 
one who does not know the Greek ; those who 
do would probably repudiate it. 
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To W. F. Pollock. 


[1881.] 
My pear Po.tock, 


Thank you for your kind Letter; which I 
forwarded, with its enclosure, to Thompson, as 
you desired. 

If Spedding’s Letters, or parts of them, would 
not suit the Public, they would surely be a very 
welcome treasure to his Friends. ‘Two or three 
pages of Biography would be enough to introduce 
them to those who knew him less long and less 
intimately than ourselves: and all who read 
would be the better, and the happier, for reading 
them. 

I am rather surprised to find how much I 
dwell upon the thought of him, considering that 
I had not refreshed my Memory with the sight 
or sound of him for more than twenty years. 
But all the past (before that) comes upon me: I 
cannot help thinking of him while I wake ; and 
when I do wake from Sleep, I have a feeling of 
something lost, asin a Dream, and it is J. S. 

I suppose that Carlyle amused himself, after 
just losing his Wife, with the Records he has left: 
what he says of her seems a sort of penitential 
glorification: what of others, just enough in 
general: but in neither case to be made public, 
and so immediately after his Decease. ... I 
keep wondering what J. S. would have said on 
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the matter : but I cannot ask him now, as I might 
have done a month ago... . 

Dear old Jem! His Loss makes one’s Life 
more dreary, and ‘en revanche’ the end of it less 
regretful. 


To Mrs. Alfred Tennyson. 


Woopsrince: March 22, [1881]. 
My veAR Mrs. 'TENNyson, 


It is very, very [good] of you to write to me, 
even to remember me. I have told you before 
why I did not write to any other of your Party, 
as I might occasionally wish to do for the sake of 
asking about you all: the task of answering my 
Letter was always left to you: and I did not 
choose to put you to that trouble. Laurence 
had written me some account of his Visit to St. 
George’s : all Patience: only somewhat wishful 
to be at home: somewhat weary with lying 
without Book, or even Watch, for company. 
What a Man! as in Life so in Death, which, as 
Montaigne says, proves what is at the bottom of 
the Vessel.? I had not seen him for more than 
twenty years, and should never have seen him 
again, unless in the Street, where Cabs were 
crossing! He did not want to see me; he 
wanted nothing, I think: but I was always 
thinking of him, and should have done till my 

4 Afterwards Lady Tennyson. 2 See vol. ili. p. 285. 
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own Life’s end, I know. I only wrote to him 
about twice a year: he only cared to answer 
when one put some definite Question to him: 
and I had usually as little to ask as totell. I 
was thinking that, but for that Cab, I might even 
now be asking him what I was to think of his 
Cousin Froude’s Carlyle Reminiscences. I see 
but one Quotation in the Book, which is ‘ of the 
Days that are no more,’ which clung to him 
when his Sorrow came, as it will to many and 
many who will come after him. 

I certainly hope that some pious and judicious 
hand will gather, and choose from our dear 
Spedding’s Letters: no fear of indelicate person- 
ality with him, you know: and many things 
which all the world would be the wiser and 
better for. Archdeacon Allen sent me the other 
day a Letter about Darwin’s Philosophy, so wise, 
so true, so far as I could judge, and, though 
written off, all fit to go as it was into Print, and 
do all the World good... .. 

It was fine too of Carlyle ordering to be laid 
among his own homely Kindred in the Village 
of his Birth: without Question of Westminster 
Abbey. So think I, at least: And dear J. S. at 
Mirehouse where your Husband and I stayed, 
very near upon fifty years ago, in 1835 it was, in 
the month of May, when the Daffodil was out in 
a field before the house, as I see them, though 


1 Printed in the Life of Archdeacon Allen, by Prebendary Grier, 
PPp- 35-37- 
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not in such force, owing to cold winds, before my 
window now. Does A. T. remember them? 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[ April, 1881.] 
My pear Mrs. KEemBLe, 

Somewhat before my usual time, you see, but 
Easter ' comes, and I shall be glad to hear if you 
keep it in London, or elsewhere. Elsewhere 
there has been no inducement to go until To-day : 
when the Wind, though yet East, has turned to 
the Southern side of it: one can walk without 
any wrapper ; and I dare to fancy we have turned 
the corner of Winter at last. People talk of 
changed Seasons: only yesterday I was reading 
in my dear old Sévigné, how she was with the 
Duke and Duchess of Chaulnes at their Chateau 
of Chaulnes in Picardy all but two hundred years 
ago; that isin 1689: and the green has not as 
yet ventured to show its ‘nez’ nor a Nightingale 
to sing.” You see that I have returned to her as 
for some Spring Music, at any rate. As for the 
Birds, I have nothing but a Robin, who seems 
rather pleased when I sit down ona Bench under 
an Ivied Pollard, where I suppose he has a Nest, 


1 April 17th was Easter Day in 1881. 

2 Madame de Sévigné writes from Chaulnes, April 17th, 1689, ‘A 
peine le vert veut-il montrer le nez ; pas un rossignol encore ; enfin, 
Vhiver le 17 d’Avril.’ 
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poor little Fellow. But we have terrible Super- 
stitions about him here; no less than that he 
always kills his Parents if he can: my young 
Reader is quite determined on this head: and 
there lately has been a Paper in some Magazine 
to the same effect. . 

My dear old Spedding sent me back to old 
Wordsworth too, who sings (his best songs, I 
think) about the Mountains and Lakes they were 
both associated with: and with a quiet feeling 
he sings, that somehow comes home to me more 
now than ever it did before. 

As to Carlyle—I thought on my first reading 
that he must have been ‘égaré’ at the time of 
writing : a condition which I well remember 
saying to Spedding long ago that one of his 
temperament might likely fall into. And now I 
see that Mrs. Oliphant hints at something of the 
sort. Hers I think an admirable Paper :! better 
than has yet been written, or (I believe) is likely 
to be written by any one else. Merivale, who 
wrote me that he had seen you, had also seen 
Mrs. Procter, who was vowing vengeance, and 
threatening to publish letters from Carlyle to 
Basil Montagu full of ‘ fulsome flattery "—which 
I do not believe, and should not, I am sorry to 
say, unless I saw it in the original. I forget 
now what T. C. says of him: (I have lent the 
Book out)—but certainly Barry Cornwall told 
Thackeray he was ‘a humbug ’—which I think 


1 In Macmillan’s Magazine for April 1881. 
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was no uncommon opinion: I do not mean 
dishonest : but of pretension to Learning and 
Wisdom far beyond the reality. I must think 
Carlyle’s judgments mostly, or mainly, true ; but 
that he must have ‘lost his head,’ if not when 
he recorded them, yet when he left them in 
any one’s hands to decide on their publication. 
Especially when not about Public Men, but 
about their Families. It is slaying the Innocent 
with the Guilty. But of all this you have 
doubtless heard in London more than enough. 
‘ Pauvre et triste Humanité!’ One’s heart opens 
again to him at the last: sitting alone in the 
middle of her Room—‘ I. want to die’—‘I want 
—a Mother.’ ‘Ah, Mamma Letizia!’ Napoleon 
is said to have murmured as he lay. By way of 
pendant to this, recurs to me the. Story that 
when Ducis! was wretched his mother would 
lay his head on her Bosom—‘ Ah, mon homme ! 
mon pauvre homme !’ 

Well—I am expecting Aldis Wright here at 
Easter : and a young London Clerk (this latter I 
did invite for his short holiday, poor Fellow !) 
Wright is to read me ‘The Two Noble Kins- 
men.’ 

And now I have written more than enough 
for yourself and me: whose Eyes may be the 
worse for it to-morrow. I still go about in 
Blue Glasses, and flinch from Lamp and Candle. 
Pray let me know about your own Eyes, and 


1 Ste. Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, vi. 379. 
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your own Self; and believe me always sincerely 
yours 
LITTLEGRANGE. 


I really was relieved that you did not write 
to thank me for the poor flowers which I sent 
you. They were so poor that I thought you 
would feel bound so to do, and, when they were 
gone, repented. I have now some gay Hyacinths 
up, which make my patty-pan Beds like China 
Dishes. 


To W. A. Wright. 


[ Before Easter, 1881.] 
My pEAR WRIGHT, 

By all means come here if you like it : I shall. 
But, if you come at all, why not stay over Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday, which can scarce be 
less dull here than at Beccles? Determined as 
you are in your plans, try to arrange this. I 
shall not again tax you with reading to me, 
though I believe you read to me with all Good 
Will at Christmas: but I blunder on better by 
‘myself than I did then. Only, let us have The 
Two Noble Kinsmen; which I have not seen 
these forty years. 

Carlyle we shall talk of when you come ; and 
still more if you stay over the Resurrection. 
Mrs. Oliphant in last Macmillan goes nearer, I 
think, to hit the nail on the head than any one. 
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She writes better than any of the Press about the 
Matter, ‘selon moi.’ 

Contrive, I say, to abide here as I have 
advised; you can bring any work you want 
here ; can have a room to yourself to digest and 
turn them into such matter as you want: and 
will have plenty of time for Beccles beside. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[ April, 1881.] 
My pear Lapy: 


This present Letter calls for no answetr— 
except just that which perhaps you cannot make 
it. If you have that copy of Plays revised by 
John the Great which I sent, or brought, you, I 
wish you would cause your Maid to pack it in 
brown Paper, and send it by Rail duly directed 
tome. I havea wish to show it to Aldis Wright, 
who takes an Interest in your Family, as in your 
Prophet. If you have already dismissed the 
Book elsewhere—not much liking, I think, the 
stuff which J. K. spent so much trouble on, I 
shall not be surprised, nor at all aggrieved : and 
there is not much for A. W. to profit by unless 
in seeing what pains your noble Uncle took with 
his Calling. 

It has been what we call down here ‘smurring’ 
rather than raining, all day long: and I think 
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that Flower and Herb already show their grati- 
tude. My Blackbird (I think it is the same I 
have tried to keep alive during the Winter) 
seems also to have ‘wetted his Whistle, and 
what they call the ‘Cuckoo’s mate,’ with a 
rather harsh scissor note, announces that his 
Partner may be on the wing to these Latitudes. 
You will hear of him at Mr. W. Shakespeare’s, 
it may be. There must be Violets, white and 
blue, somewhere about where he lies, I think. 
They are generally found in a Churchyard, 
where also (the Hunters used to say) a Hare: 
for the same reason of comparative security, I 
suppose. 

I am very glad you agree with me about Mrs. 
Oliphant. That one paper of hers makes me 
wish to read her Books. 

You must somehow, or somewhile, let me 
know your Address in Leamington, unless a 
Letter addressed to Cavendish Square will find 
you there. 

Always and truly yours 


LITTLE G. 


May 8, [1881.] 
My pear Mrs. KemBt-e : 

You will not break your Law, though you 
have done so once—to tell me of Spedding— 
But now you will not—nor let me know your 
Address—so I must direct to you at a venture: 
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to Marshall Thompson’s, whither I suppose you 
will return awhile, even if you be not already 
there. I think, however, that you are not there 
yet. If still at Leamington, you look upon a 
sight which I used. to like well; that is, the 
blue Avon (as in this weather it will be) run- 
ning through buttercup meadows all the way to 
Warwick—unless those Meadows are all built 
over since I was there some forty years ago. 

Aldis Wright stayed with me a whole week at 
Faster : and we did very well. Much Shakespeare 
—especially concerning that curious Question 
about the Quarto and Folio Hamlets which 
people are now trying to solve by Action as well 
as by Discussion. Then we had The Two 
Noble Kinsmen—which Tennyson and other 
Judges were assured has much of W. S. in it. 
Which parts I forget, or never heard: but it 
seemed to me that a great deal of the Play might 
be his, though not of his best : but Wright could 
find him nowhere. 

Miss Crabbe sent me a Letter from Carlyle’s 
Niece, cut out from some Newspaper, about her 
Uncle’s MS. Memoir, and his written words 
concerning it. Even if Froude’s explanation of 
the matter be correct, he ought to have still 
taken any hesitation on Carlyle’s part as sufficient 
proof that the MS. were best left unpublisht : 
or, at any rate, great part of it. If you be in 
London, you will be wearied enough with hear- 
ing about this. 
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I am got back to my—Sévigné !—who some- 
how returns to me in Spring: fresh as the 
Flowers. These latter have done but badly this 
Spring, cut off or withered by the Cold: and 
now parched up by this blazing Sun and dry 
Wind. If you get my letter, pray answer it and 
tell me how you are: and ever believe me yours 


LITTLEGRANGE. 


May, [1881]. 
My pear Lapy, 

If I did not write (as doubtless I ought) to 
acknowledge the Playbook, I really believe that 
I thought you would have felt bound to answer 
my acknowledgment ! It came all right, thank 
you: and A. Wright looked it over: and it has 
been lying ready to be returried to you whenever 
you should be returned to London. I assure 
you that I wish you to keep it, unless it be rather 
unacceptable than otherwise ; I never thought 
you would endure the Plays themselves ; only 
that you might be interested in your brave 
Uncle’s patient and, I think, just, revision of 
them. This was all I cared for: and wished to 
show to A. W. as being interested in all that 
concerns so noble an Interpreter of his Shake- 
speare as your Uncle was. If you do not care— 
or wish—to have the Book again, tell me of 
some one you would wish to have it: had I 
wished, I should have told you so at once: but 
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I now give away even what I might have wished 
for to those who are in any way more likely to 
be more interested in them than myself, or are 
likely to have a few more years of life to make 
what they may of them. I do not think that 
A. W. is one of such: he thought (as you may 
do) of so much pains wasted on such sorry stuff. 

So far from disagreeing with you about 
Shakespeare emendations, etc., I have always 
been of the same mind: quite content with what 
pleased myself, and, as to the elder Dramatists, 
always thinking they would be better all anni- 
hilated after some Selections made from them, 
as C. Lamb did. 

Mowbray Donne wrote to me a fortnight or 
so since that his Father was ‘pretty well,’ but 
weak in the knees. Three days ago came in 
Archdeacon Groome, who told me that a Friend 
of Mowbray’s had just heard from him that his 
Father had symptoms of dropsy about the Feet 
and Ankles. I have not, however, written to 
ask : and, not having done so, perhaps ought not 
to sadden you with what may be an inaccurate 
report. But one knows that, sooner or later, 
some such end must .come; and that, in the 
meanwhile, Donne’s Life is but little preferable 
to that which promises the speedier end to it. 

We are all drying up here with hot Sun and 
cold Wind; my Water-pot won’t keep Poly- 
anthus and Wnemone from perishing. I should 
have thought the nightly Frosts and Winds 
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.would have done for Fruit as well as Flower : 
but I am told it is not so as yet: and I hope for 
an honest mess of Gooseberry Fool yet. In the 

* meanwhile, ‘Ce sera le mois de Mai tant qu'il 
plaira a a Dieu,’ and I am always your ancient 


LiITTLeE G. 
a 


WoopsriDGE : TUESDAY : 
[End of May, 1881.] 


My pear Mrs. KEMBLE : 

I must write you a word of ‘God Speed’ 
before you go: before even you go to London 
to prepare for going: for, if I wait till then, 
you will be all bother with preparations, and 
leave-takings ; and nevertheless feel yourself 
bound to answer. Pray do not, even if (as I 
suppose) still at Leamington ; for you will still 
have plenty to think about with Daughter and 
Children. I do not propose to go to London to 
shake hands before you go off: for, as I say, you 
will have enough of that without me—and my 
blue Spectacles, which I can only discard as yet 
when looking on the Grass and young Leaves. 

I duly sent your Book to Henry Kemble, as 
you desired: and received a very polite Note 
from him in acknowledgment. 

And now my house is being pulled about my 
Ears by preparations for my Nieces next week. 
And, instead of my leaving the coast clear to 
Broom and Dust-pan, I believe that Charles 
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Keene will be here from Friday to Monday... 
As he has long talked of coming, I-do not like 
to put him off now he has really proposed to 
come, and we shall scramble onsomehow. And» 
I will get a Carriage and take him a long Drive 
into the Country where it is greenest. He is a 
very good fellow, and has lately lost his Mother, 
to whom he was a very pious Son; a man who 
can reverence, although a Droll in Punch, 

You will believe that I wish you all well 
among your Mountains. George Crabbe has 
been (for Health’s sake) in Italy these last two 
months, and wrote me his last Note from the 
Lago Maggiore. My Sister Jane Wilkinson 
talks of coming over to England this Summer : 
but I think her courage will fail her when the 
time comes. If ever you should go to, or near, 
Florence, she would be sincerely glad to see you, 
and to talk over other Days. She is not at all 
obtrusively religious: and I think must have 
settled abroad to escape some of the old Associa- 
tions in which she took so much part, to but 
little advantage to herself or others. 

You know that I cannot write to you when 
you are abroad unless you tell me whither I am 
to direct. And you probably will not do that: 
but I do not, and shall [not] cease to be yours 
always and truly 


E, F. G. 
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To W. A. Wright. 


May, [1881]. 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

Thank you for taltae me of Laurence’s 
Bequest.! So like the Bequeather! Who had 
for some while given up advising Laurence (he 
wrote me), but this gives a good proof that he 
had not ceased his Interest in him. 

I know of no other portrait of A. T. by 
S. L. except that which I bought of him some 
forty years ago, and gave to Mrs. T. as being 
one that she might be glad of — young, and 
beardless. It was the only one of A. T. that 
I ever cared to have; though it failed (as 
Laurence and most other Painters do fail) in the 
mouth : which A. T. said was ‘ blubber-lipt.’ 

C. Keene came here on Friday and stay’d 
till Monday ; very pleasant, quaint, and good- 
hearted. He is now reading St. Simon care- 
fully all through ; and wants much a copy of 
Cotgrave, which he saw here. Do you know of 
one? He isa great reader of Froissart: but in 
Lord Berners’ Translation. Crabbe is his only 
modern Poet, and he won’t look at my Abstract : 
which I admire him for. How comes the 
Master only to ‘remember’ Morton? He was 
not a man to forget, though he might not be 
one to wish to remember. 


1 Spedding’s bequest to Laurence. 
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We broil here: but I get to the river-side, 
where a Breeze blows from the Sea. 


Fuly, (1881). 
My pear WricurT, 

Thank you for your two Letters of Informa- 
tion about J. S., both of which I dispatcht 
to Miss Spedding: leaving her to apply to 
Macmillan as she saw good, 

And now—I am going to George Crabbe’s 
at Merton some time next [week]: depending 
on his and his Sisters’ movements and con- 
venience. And—what do [you] think ?—I 
think of taking Cambridge in my way, so as I 
may see the old Place, untenanted, once more 
—for the last time, I believe. This I had 
thought of before Cowell came over, as he did 
on Saturday: he will be at Scrope’: you, 
perhaps in Trinity : and I will not shirk you 
this time. My only contrition is, that I shall 
be going when the Master is gone: this will 
not break his heart: but he has often askt me 
out of old Kindliness ; and now I propose to go 
when he is away. But he will not misunder- 
stand me, I hope. 

Well then—if you are up, I shall look for 
you: I shall take a cup of Coffee, and a Glass 
of Audit at your rooms, if you be disengaged 
and alone: perhaps take an Evening stroll in 


1 10 Scroope Terrace. 
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your walks: perhaps a Pipe—one Clean Pipe— 
afterwards; beside (of course) seeing Cowell, 
etc. I have asked him about an Inn nearer to 
him or to Trinity ; for ae Bulls, and Eagles 
are all changed. 


Laurence has sent me a fine Photo of Sped- 
ding, which I dare say satisfies you and those 
who wish for him later than my Portrait. 
Laurence is commissioned to paint Thackeray 
for Reform Club. 


To Miss S. F. Spedding. 


Lirrte Grance, WoopsrincE. 
Fuly/81. 

. As I am so very little known to yourself, 
or your Mother, I did not choose to trouble you 
with any of my own feelings about your Uncle’s 
Death. But I am not sorry to take this oppor- 
tunity of saying, and, I know, truly, there was 
no one I loved and honoured more; that, 
though I had not seen him for more than 
twenty years, I was always thinking of him 
all the while: always feeling that I could apply 
to him for a wise word I needed for myself; 
always knowing that I might light upon some 
wiser word than any one else’s in some Review, 
etc., and zow always thinking I have lost all 
that. I say that I have not known, no, nor 
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heard of, any mortal so prepared to step un- 
changed into the better world we are promised 
—Intellect, and Heart, and such an outer Man 
to them as I remember. 


Woopsripce: Fu/y 31, [1881]. 

me 2 fejaice to” hear of a Collection, or 
Reprint, of his stray works. . . . I used to say 
he wrote ‘ Virgilian Prose.’ One only of his I 
did not care for; but that, I doubt not, was 
because of the subject, not of the treatment : 
his own printed Report of a Speech he made 
in what was called the ‘Quinquaginta Club’ 
Debating Society (not the Union) at Cambridge 
about the year 1831. This Speech his Father 
got him to recall and recompose in Print ; wish- 
ing always that his Son should turn his faculties 
to such public Topics rather than to the Poets, 
of whom he had seen enough in Cumberland 
not to have much regard for: Shelley, for one, 
at one time stalking about the mountains, 
with Pistols, and other such Vagaries. I do not 
think he was much an Admirer of Wordsworth 
(I don’t know about Southey), and I well 
remember that when I was at Merehouse (as 
Miss Bristowe would have us call it) with A. 
Tennyson in 1835, Mr. Spedding grudged his 
Son’s giving up much time and thought to 
consultations about Morte d’Arthurs, Lords of 
Burleigh, etc., which were then in MS. He 
more than once questioned me, who was some- 
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times present at the Meetings: ‘ Well, Mr. F., 
and what is it? Mr. Tennyson reads, and Jem 
criticizes :—is that it?’ etc. This, while I 
might be playing Chess with dear Mrs. Sped- 
ding, in May, while the Daffodils were dancing 
outside the Hall door. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopgripce. August 5/81. 
My pear Norton, 


I am sorry that you felt bound to write me 
so fully about the Play when, as you tell me, 
you had so much other work on your hands. 
Any how, do not trouble yourself to write more. 
If you think my Version does as well, or better, 
without any introduction, why, tear that out ; 
all, except (if you like the Verse well enough 
to adopt it) the first sentence of Dedication to 
yourself: adding your full name and Collegiate 
Honours whenever you care so to do. 

Your account of your Harvard original in 
the Atlantic Monthly was quite well fitted for 
its purpose: a general account of it for the 
general reader, without going into particulars 
which only the Scholar would appreciate. 

I believe I told you that thirty years ago at 
least I advised our Trinity’s Master, then only 
Greek Professor, to do the like with one of the 
Greek Tragedies, in what they call their Senate- 
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house, well fitted for such a purpose. But our 
Cambridge is too well fed, and slow to stir; 
and I not important enough to set it a-going. 

By the way, I have been there for two days ; 
not having seen the place for those same thirty 
years, except in passing through some ten years 
ago to Naseby Field, for the purpose of doing 
Carlyle’s will in setting up a memorial Stone 
with his Inscription upon it. But the present 
owners of the Place would not consent: and so 
that simple thing came to nothing. 

Well, I went again, as I say, to Cambridge 
a month ago; not in my way to Naseby, but 
to my friend George Crabbe’s (Grandson of my 
Poet) in Norfolk. I went because it was 
Vacation time, and no one I knew up except 
Cowell and Aldis Wright. Cowell, married, 
lives in pleasant lodging with trees before and 
behind, on the skirts of the town; Wright, in 
‘Nevile’s Court,’ one side of which is the 
Library, all of Wren’s design, and (I think) 
very good. I felt at home in the rooms there, 
walled with Books, large, and cool: and I was 
lionized over some things new to me, and some 
that I was glad to see again. Now I am back 
again, without any design to move ; not even 
to my old haunts on our neighbouring Sea-coast. 
The inland Verdure suits my Eyes better than 
glowing sand and pebble: and I suppose that 
every year I grow less and less desirous of 
moving. 
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I will scarce touch upon the Carlyle 
Chapter: except to say that I am sorry Froude 
printed the Reminiscences ; at any rate, printed 
them before the Life which he has begun so 
excellently in the ‘Nineteenth Century’ for 
July. I think one can surely see there that 
Carlyle might become somewhat crazed, whether 
by intense meditation or Dyspepsy or both: 
especially as one sees that his dear good Mother 
was so afflicted. But how beautiful is the Story 
of that home, and the Company of Lads travel- 
ling on foot to Edinburgh; and the monies 
which he sends home for the paternal farm : 
and the butter and cheese which the Farm 
returns to him. Ah! it is from such training 
that strength comes, not from luxurious fare, 
easy chairs, cigars, Pall Mall Clubs, etc. It has 
all made me think of a very little Dialogue’ I 
once wrote on the matter, thirty years ago and 
more, which I really think of putting into shape 
again: and, if I do, will send it to you, by way 
of picture of what our Cambridge was in what 
I think were better days than now. I see the 
little tract is overdone and in some respects in 
bad taste as it is. Now, do not ask for this, 
nor mention it as if it were of any importance 
whatsoever : it is not, but if pruned, etc., just a 
pretty thing, which your Cambridge shall see 
if I can return to it. 

By the by, I had meant to send you an 


1 Euphranor. 
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emendation of a passage in my Tyrannus which 
you found fault with. I mean where Cédipus, 
after putting out his eyes, talks of seeing those 
in Hades he does not wish to see. I knew it 
was not Greek: but I thought that a note 
would be necessary to explain what the Greek 
was: and I confess I do not care enough for 
their Mythology for that. But, if you please, 
the passage (as I remember it) might run: 
Eyes, etc., 
Which, having seen such things, henceforth, he said, 
Should never by the light of day behold 


Those whom he loved, nor in the after-dark 
Of Hades, those he loathed, to look upon. 


All this has run me into a third screed, you see : 
a word we used at School, only calling it ‘ screet’ 
—‘I say, do lend me a screet of paper,’ meaning, 
a quarter of a foolscap sheet. 


To W. A. Wright. 


WoopsrindceE, August 20, 1881. 
My pear WRIGHT, 

As you did not annotate to your Parne- 
Creighton slip’ that it was to be returned to you, 
I have kept, and keep it, you see, till further 
orders. It is a touching old thing of the Past : 
your part of the work, as always, all that it 
should be. 


1 Printed in Notes and Queries, August 13, 1881. 
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I was at old Beccles during the last two or 
three days, when you were at Somerleyton—from 
Wednesday till Saturday of last week—at the old 
King’s Head: whence I radiated to Geldestone 
and Lowestoft in the day-time ; sitting with my 
dear old Crowfoot in the evenings. I had wanted 
to see over old Geldestone haunts, not seen these 
dozen years; as also some of those about old 
Beccles, which I love too for its quaint irregu- 
larity, grand Church Tower, and Market-place, 
on which I sat looking when my reading Eyes 
were tired. I went to your house : but all Blinds 
were down, so that I knew you were not within ; 
and even the Garden gate padlocked, so that I 
could not ask about you. ‘ Voila qui est fait’ so 
far as Beccles is concerned. That is, for the 
present: for I shall feel myself drawn thither 
again, I think before this Autumn is gone. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[Nov. 1881.] 
My pear Lapy: 


I was not quite sure, from your letter, whether 

ou had received mine directed to you in the 

Cavendish Square Hotel :—where your Nephew 

told me you were to be found. It is no matter 

otherwise than that I wish you to know that I 

had not only enquired if you were returned from 
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abroad, but had written whither I was told you 
were to be found. Of which enough. 

I am sorry you are gone again to Westminster, 
to which I cannot reconcile myself as to our old 
London. Even Bloomsbury recalls to me the 
pink May which used to be seen in those old 
Squares—sixty years ago. But ‘enfin, voila qui 
est fait... You know where that comes from. I 
have not lately been in company with my old 
dear: Annie Thackeray’s Book? is a pretty thing 
for Ladies in a Rail carriage ; but my old Girl is 
scarce half herself in it. And there are many 
inaccuracies, I think. Mais enfin, voila, etc. 

Atheneum and Academy advertise your Sequel 
to Records.? I need not tell you that I look 
forward to it. I wish you would insert that. 
capital Paper on Dramatic and Theatrical from 
the Cornhill. It might indeed very properly, 
as | thought, have found a place in the Records. 

Mowbray Donne wrote me a month ago that 
his Father was very feeble : one cannot expect 
but that he will continue to become more and 
more so. I should run up to London to see him, 
if I thought my doing so would be any real 
comfort to him: but ¢hat only his Family can 
be to him: and I think he may as little wish 
to exhibit his Decay to an old Friend, who 
so long knew him in a far other condition, as his 


1 On Madame de Sévigné. 
2 Published in 1882 as ‘ Records of Later Life.’ 
8 See letter of August 24th, 1875. 
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friend might wish to see him so altered. This is 
what I judge from my own feelings. 

I have only just got my Garden laid up for 
the winter, and planted some trees in lieu of those 
which that last gale blew down. I hear that 
Kensington Gardens suffered greatly : how was 
it with your Green Park, on which you now 
look down from such a height, and, I suppose, 
through a London Fog? 

Ever yours 


LiTTLe G. 


(Dec. 1881.] 
My pear Mrs. KEMBLE : 

I wil/ write to you before 1881 is gone, 
carrying Christmas along with him. A dismal 
Festivity it always seems to me—I dare say not 
much merrier to you. I think you will tell me 
where, and with whom, you pass it. My own 
company are to be, Aldis Wright, with whom 
Shakespeare, etc., a London Clerk, may be—that 
is, if he can get sufficient Holyday—and one or 
two Guests for the Day. 

I forget if I wrote to you since I had a letter 
from Hallam Tennyson, telling me of a Visit 
that he and his Father had been making to 
Warwickshire and Sherwood. The best news 
was that A. T. was ‘walking and working as 
usual.’ 

Why, what is become of your Sequel? I see 
no more advertisement of it in Atheneum and 
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Academy—unless it appears in the last, which I 
have not conned over. Somehow I think it not 
impossible—or even unlikely—that you—may— 
have—withdrawn—for some reason of your own. 
You see that I speak with hesitation—meaning 
no offence—and only hoping for my own, and 
other sakes that I am all astray. 

We are reading Nigel, which I had not 
expected to care for: but so far as I got—four 
first Chapters—makes me long for Night to hear 
more. That return of Richie to his Master, . 
and dear George Heriot’s visit just after! Oh, 
Sir Walter is not done for yet by Austens and 
Eliots. If one of his Merits were not his clear 
Daylight, one thinks, there ought to be Societies 
to keep his Lamp trimmed as well as—Mr. 
Browning. He is The Newest Shakespeare 
Society of Mr. Furnivall. 

The Air is so mild, though windy, that I can 
even sit abroad in the Sunshine. I scarce dare 
ask about Donne; neither you, nor Mowbray— 
I dare say I shall hear from the latter before 
Christmas. What you wrote convinced me 
there was no use in going up only to see him— 
or little else—so painful to oneself and so little 
cheering to him! I do think that he is best 
among his own. 

But I do not forget him—‘ No!’—as the 
Spaniards say. Nor you, dear Mrs. Kemble, 
being your ancient Friend (with a new name) 
LITTLEGRANGE ! 
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What would you say of the Cédipus, not of 
Sophocles, but of Dryden and Nat Lee, in which 
your uncle acted ! 

P.S. You did not mention anything about 
your Family, so I conclude that all is well with 
them, both in England and America. 

I wish you would just remember me to Mr, 
H. Aidé, who was very courteous to me when I 
met him in your room. 

This extra Paper is, you see, to serve instead 
of crossing my Letter. 


To F. Tennyson. 


Dec. 1881. 
My DEAR OLD FREDERIC, 

I must not let Christmas and the Old Year 
pass away without a loving word from me. You 
know that I have but little more to say: for I 
have seen and heard less all this year than any 
year before, I think: and have at present little 
new to report of my own personal condition. 

Let me hear at least as much, and as well, of 
yourself, 

I wrote to Alfred a month or so ago: and 
was answer’d (for a wonder) by Hallam—from 
Aldworth—telling me that all were pretty well 
—his Father ‘walking and working as usual.’ 
They (Hallam and he) had not long before been 
a trip to Stratford-on-Avon and Sherwood Forest : 
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finding the latter such a piece of Old England as 
Washington Irving had described. I suppose 
they went before that October Gale half stript 
the Trees, even the Oaks, for which Sherwood 
is celebrated. Perhaps, however, the Gale did 
not rage there as hereabout it did: blowing 
down four of the best of my few trees. And 
another Gale about a month ago blew down 
paling, and even Wall, for me. You can tell me 
how it fared with you in Jersey, from over which 
the Wind came. ... 

I suppose that you in Jersey have had no 
Winter yet: for even here thrushes pipe a little, 
anemones make a pale show, and I can sit in my 
indoor clothing on a Bench without, so long as 
the Sun shines. I can read but little, and count 
of my Boy’s coming at Night, to read Sir Walter 
Scott, or some Travel or Biography, that amuses 
him as well as me. We are now beginning 
The Fortunes of Nigel, which I had not 
expected to care for, and shall possibly weary of 
before it ends: but the outset is nothing less 
than delightful to me. I think that Miss Austen, 
George Eliot and Co. have not yet quite 
extinguished him, in his later lights. 

Now, my dear old Friend, I will shut up 
Shop before Christmas. Ah! I sincerely wish 
you were here; and I do remain what for so 
many years I have been, 

Your affectionate 
Oxp Fitz. 
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To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripce. Fan. 18/82. 
My pEAR Norton, 

At last I took heart, and Eyes, to return to 
the CEdipus of this time last year ; and have left 
none of your objections unattended to, if not all 
complied with. Not but that you may be quite 
as right in objecting as I in leaving things as 
they were: but as I believe I said (right or 
wrong) a little obscurity seems to me not amiss 
in certain places, provided enough is left clear, 
I mean in matter of Grammar, etc. ButI see 
that you have good reason to object in other 
cases: and, on looking at the Play again, I also 
discover more, too many perhaps to have heart or 
Eyes to devote to their rectification. The Paper 
on which the second Part is printed will not 
endure Ink, which also daunts me: nevertheless, 
I send you a Copy pencilled, rather than refer 
ences and alterations written by way of Letter: 
I hope the least trouble to you of either 
Alternatives.) 

I scarcely know what I have written, but I 
know it must be bad MS. ; all which I ought 
in good manners to rectify, or re-write. I think 
you in America think more of Calligraphy than 
we here do: a really polite accomplishment, I 
always ‘maintain: and yet ‘deteriora sequor.’ 
But you know that my eyes are not very active : 
and now my hand is less than usually so, 
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possessed as I am with a Devil of a Chill 
(in spite, or in consequence, of warm wet 
weather) attended with something of Bronchitis, 
Bthimk, <4 

I forget if I told. you in my last of my surpris- 
ing communication with the Spanish Ambassador 
who sent me the Calderon medal, I doubt not at 
Mr. Lowell’s instance. But I think I must 
have told you. Cowell came over to me here 
on Monday: he, to whom a Medal is far more 
due than to me; always reading, and teaching, 
Calderon at Cambridge now (as he did to me 
thirty years ago), in spite of all his Sanskrit 
Duties. I wish I could send him to you across 
the Atlantic, as easily as Arbuthnot once bid 
Pope‘ toss Johnny Gay’ to him over the Thames. 
Cowell is greatly delighted with Ford’s Gather- 
ings in Spain, a Supplement to his Spanish 
Handbook, and in which he finds, as I did, a 
supplement to Don Quixote also. If you have 
not read, and cannot find, the Book, I will toss 
it over the Atlantic to you, a clean new Copy, 
if that be yet procurable, or my own second-hand 
one in default of a new. . 


Woopsrince. Fan. 25/82. 
My pear Norton, 

I forgot in my last letter to beg you not to 
write for the mere purpose of acknowledging 
the revised Cidipus who was to travel along 
with it. You know that I am glad to hear 
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from you at any time when you are at leisure, 
not otherwise ; and I shall take for granted that 
you think my alterations are improvements, so 
far as they go. And that is enough. 

I herewith enclose you a sort of Choral 
Epilogue for the second Part, which you can 
stick in or not as you will. I cannot say much 
for it: but it came together in my head after 
last writing to you, while I was pacing up and 
down a Landing-place in my house, to which I 
have been confined for the last ten days by a 
Bronchial Cold. But for which I should have 
been last week in London for the purpose of 
seeing a very dear old, coevally old, Friend,’ 
who has been gradually declining in Body and 
Mind for the last three years. 


Yours always sincerely 
“ LITTLEGRANGE. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[ Feb. 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. KEemsie: 


This week I was to have been in London— 
for the purpose of seeing—or offering to see— 


1 Nearly two years before, 21st March 1880, Fitzgerald wrote 
to Professor Cowell : ‘My dear Donne (who also was one object 
of my going) seemed to me feebler in Body and Mind than when I 
saw him in October: I need not say, the same Gentleman. Mrs. 
Kemble says that he, more than any one she has known, is the 
man to do what Boccaccio’s Hero of the Falcon did.? This was 
said, Mrs. Kemble informed me, by her sister Mrs. Sartoris. 
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our dear Donne. For, when they told him of 
my offer, he said he should indeed like it much 
—‘if he were well enough.’ Anyhow, I can 
but try, only making him previously understand 
that he is not to make any effort in the case. 
He is, they tell me, pleased with any such mark 
of remembrance and regard from his old Friends. 
And I should have offered to go before now, 
had I not judged from your last account of him 
that he was better left with his Family, for his 
own sake, as well [as] for that of his Friends. 
However, as I said, I should have gone up on 
Trial even now, but that I have myself been, 
and am yet, suffering with some sort of Cold (I 
think, from some indications, Bronchial) which 
would ill enable me to be of any use if I got to 
London. I can’t get warm, in spite of Fires, 
and closed doors, so must wait, at any rate, to 
see what another week will do for me. 

I shall, of course, make my way to Queen 
Anne’s, where I should expect to find you still 
busy with your Proof-sheets, which I am very 
glad to hear of as going on. What could have 
put it into my head even to think otherwise? 
Well, more unlikely things might have happened 
—even with Medes and Persians. I do not 
think you will be offended at my vain surmises. 

I see my poor little Aconites—‘ New Year’s 
Gifts’—still surviving in the Garden-plot before 
my window ; ‘still surviving,’ I say, because of 
their having been out for near a month agone. 
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I believe that Messrs. Daffodil, Crocus and 
Snowdrop are putting in appearance above 
ground: but (old Coward) I have not put my 
own old Nose out of doors to look for them. 

I read (Eyes permitting) the Correspondence 
between Goethe and Schiller (translated) from 
1798 to 1806'—extremely interesting to me, 
though I do not understand—and generally skip 
—the more purely Asthetic Part : which is the 
Part of Hamlet, I suppose. But, in other 
respects, two such men so freely discussing 
together their own, and each other’s, works 
interest me greatly. At Night, we have The 
Fortunes of Nigel ; a little of it—and not every 
night : for the reason that I do not wish to eat 
my Cake too soon. The last night but one I 
sent my Reader to see Macbeth played by a 
little ‘Shakespearian’ company at a Lecture 
Hall here. He brought me one new Reading 
—sugegested, I doubt not, by himself, from a 
remembrance of Macbeth’s tyrannical ways: 
‘Hang out our Ga//ows on the outward walls.’ 
Nevertheless, the Boy took great Interest in the 
Play ; and I like to encourage him in Shake- 
speare, rather than in the Negro Melodists. 

Such a long Letter as I have written (and, I 
doubt, ill written) really calls for Apology from 
me, busy as you may be with those Proofs. 
But still believe me sincerely yours 

Though Laird of LiITTLEGRANGE. 
1 The correct date is 1794-1805, 
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[ Fed. 1882.] 
My pear Lapy :— 

The same Post which brought me your very 
kind Letter, brought me also the enclosed. 

The writer of it-—Mr. Schiitz Wilson—a 
Littérateur général—I believe—wrote up Omar 
Khayyam some years ago, and, I dare say, some- 
what hastened another (and so far as I am 
concerned) final Edition. Of his Mr. Terriss I 
did not know even by name, till Mr. Wilson 
told me. So now you can judge and act as you 
see fit in the matter. 

If Terriss and Schiitz W. fail in knowing 
your London ‘habitat,’ you see that the former 
makes amends in proposing to go so far as 
Cheltenham to ask advice of you. Our poor 
dear Donne would have been so glad, and so 
busy, in telling what he could in the matter—if 
only in hope of keeping up your Father’s 
Tradition. 

I am ashamed to advert to my own little 
ailments, while you, I doubt not, are enduring 
worse. I should have gone to London last 
week had I believed that a week earlier or later 
mattered ; as things are, I will not reckon on 
going before next week. I want to be well 
enough to ‘cut about’ and see the three friends 
whom I want to see—yourself among the 
number. 

Blakesley (Lincoln’s Dean) goes to stay in 
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London next week, and hopes to play Whist in 
Weymouth Street. 

Kegan Paul, etc., publish dear Spedding’s 
‘Evenings, ? etc., and never was Book more 
worth reading—and buying: I think I under- 
stand your weariness in bringing out your Book : 
but many will be the Gainers :—among them 
yours always 

LirtT_eG. 


[ Fed. 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. KEeEmMBLE: 


I have quoted, and sent to Mr. Schiitz 
Wilson, just thus much of your Letter, leaving 
his Friend to judge whether it is sufficiently 
encouraging to invite him to call on you. I 
suppose it is: but I thought safest to give your 
ipsissima verba. 

‘It is so perfectly easy for any one in London 
to obtain my Address, that I think I may leave 
the future Mercutio to do so at his leisure or 
pleasure. ’ 

I dare say you are pretty much indifferent 
whether he ventures or not; if he does, I can 
only hope that he is a Gentleman, and if he be 
so, I do not think you will be sorry to help him 
in trying to keep up your Father’s traditionary 
excellence in the part, and to save Mr. Terriss— 


1 «Evenings with a Reviewer.’ The Reviewer was Macaulay, 
and the review the Essay on Bacon. 
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to save Mercutio—from the contagion of Mr. 
Irving’s treatment of Shakespeare—so far as I 
have seen of it— which is simply two acts of 
Hamlet. 

As I told you, I know nothing—even hitherto 
heard nothing of Mr. Terriss. His friend, S. 
Wilson, I have never seen neither. And I hope 
you will think I have done fairly well in my 
share of the Business. 

Fanny Kerrich, my Niece, and a capital 
Woman, comes to me to-day, not more for the 
purpose of seeing myself, than my Brother’s 
Widow who lives alone in a dismal place three 
miles off.1 I am still wheezy, and want to get 
in order so as to visit my few friends in London 
next week.? 

You see there is no occasion for you to 
answer this: for, even if I have done amiss, it 
is past recall; and I am none the less ancient 
Friend 

Litt eG. ! 


To W. A. Wright. 


Friday [24 February, 1882]. 
My pear WRIGHT, 


I went to London this day week: saw my 
poor Donne (rather better than I had expected 


1 At Boulge. 
2 He was in London from February 17th to February zoth. 
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to find him—but all declining) three times : 
and came home— glad to come home !—on 
Monday. Mrs. Kemble, Edwards (Keene at the 
latter Lady’s) and my old Nursey friends, all I 
saw beside, in the human way, save Streetfarers, 
Cabmen, etc. The Shops seemed all stale to 
me: the only Exhibition I went to (Old Masters) 
ditto. SoI suppose that I have lost my Appetite 
for all but dull Woodbridge Life. I have not 
lost my Cold—nor all its bronchial symptoms ; 
but may do so—as I get a little older. 

Tennyson was in London, I heard: but in 
some grand Locality of Eaton Square; so I did 
not venture down to him. But a day scarcely. 
passes without my thinking of him, in one way 
or other. 

Browning told Mrs. Kemble he knew there 
was ‘a grotesque side’ to his Society, etc., but 
he could not refuse the kind solicitations of his 
Friends, Furnivall and Co. Mrs. K. had been 
asked to join: but declined because of her some- 
what admiring him ; nay, much admiring what 
he might have done. 

I enclose a note from Keene which appeals 
to you: I suppose that his ‘ fastous” means 
‘festuous,’ or what is now called in Music 
‘pompous.’ Charles’ ‘ plump bass’ is good.t 

1 Keene. recommended FitzGerald to read Roger North’s 
Memoir of Music. ‘You will see in North,’ he says, ‘that Old 
Rowley was a bit of a musician and sang “a plump Bass.” 
Can’t you hear him?’ His question to me was about the meaning 
of the word ‘fastously,’ which is not a musical term, but described 
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You had a bad cold when last you wrote: 
so you can tell me, if you please, that you have 
shaken it off, as your Seniors cannot so easily do. 
Let me know, of course, how the Master is, 
and give him my Love. Does he know of 
Musurus Pasha’s Translation of Dante’s Inferno 
into Modern Greek? I was so much interested 
in it from the Academy that I bought; and, so 
far as I have seen through uncut leaves, do not 
repent of having done so. 

The Academy also announced that an MS. 
account of Carlyle’s visit to Ireland in 1849 was 
in Froude’s hands for the Press. As T. C. 
stayed some, if not the greater part of his time 
there at the country house of my Uncle’s 
Widow, I can only hope that he did not jot 
down much to offend her surviving Children. 
Perhaps not: for they were, and are, all of 
them (Mother dead) quite unpretending people, 
and T. C. himself not then so savage as after 
his Wife’s death. From Froude no mercy of 
reticence can be expected. 

You left here Rabisha! and Groome’s Book 
of Tracts? : unless you will be coming this way 
before long, I will send them to you. 

You did not say whether you would under- 


the conduct of an Italian violinist, Nicolai Matteis, who gave 
himself airs, ‘and behaved fastously’ or haughtily. Barrow uses 
both ‘ fastuous’ and ‘ fastuously.’ 

1 The Whole Body of Cookery Dissected, published in 1682. 

2 A volume of 17th century pamphlets, containing among others 
Howell’s Dodona’s Grove, given me by Archdeacon Groome. 
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take to look over Borrow’s Books and MSS., 
and I write his Step-daughter to that effect. 
But I hope you will find it not inconvenient or 
unpleasant so to do: and am yours always 


LITTLEGRANGE. 


My Boy went to Macbeth at our Lecture 
Hall. What do you say to his reading ‘ Hang 


out our Gallows on the outward Walls’? 


To H. Schiitz Wilson. 


[1 March, 1882]. 
My DEAR Sir, 

I must thank you sincerely for your thoughts 
about Salaman, in which I recognize a good will 
toward the Translator, as well as liking for his 
work. 

Of course your praise. could not but help that 

n: but I scarce think that it is of a kind to 
profit so far by any review as to make it worth 
the expense of Time and Talent you might 
bestow upon it. In Omar’s case it was different : 
he sang, in an acceptable way it seems, of what 
all men feel in their hearts, but had not had. 
exprest in verse before ; Jami tells of what every- 
body knows, under cover of a not very skilful 
Allegory. I have undoubtedly improved the 
whole by boiling it down to about a Quarter of 
its original size; and there are many pretty 
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things in it, though the blank Verse is too 
Miltonic for Oriental style. 

All this considered, why did I ever meddle 
with it? Why, it was the first Persian Poem I 
read, with my friend Edward Cowell, near on 
forty years ago: and I was so well pleased with 
it then (and now think it almost the best of the 
Persian Poems I have read or heard about), that 
I published my Version of it in 1856 (I think) 
with Parker of the Strand. When Parker dis- 
appeared, my unsold Copies, many more’ than of 
the sold, were returned to me; some of which, 
if not all, I gave to little Quaritch, who, I 
believe, trumpeted them off to some little profit : 
and I thought no more of them. 

But some six or seven years ago that Sheikh 
of mine, Edward Cowell, who liked the Version 
better than any one else, wished it to be re- 
printed. So I took it in hand, boiled it down to 
three-fourths of what it originally was, and (as 
you see) clapt it on the back of Omar, where I 
still believed it would hang somewhat of a dead 
weight ; but that was Quaritch’s look-out, not 
mine. I have never heard of any notice taken 
of it, but just now from you: and I believe that, 
say what you would, people would rather have 
the old Sinner alone. Therefore it is that I 
write all this to you. I doubt not that any of 
your Editors would accept an Article from you 
on the Subject, but I believe also they would 
much prefer one on many another Subject : and 
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so probably will the Public whom you write 
for. 

Thus ‘ liberavi animam meam’ for your be- 
hoof, as I am rightly bound to do in return for 
your Goodwill to me. 

As to the publication of my name, I believe 
I could well dispense with it, were it other and 
better than it is. But I have some unpleasant 
associations with it: not the least of them being 
that it was borne, Christian and Surname, by a 
man who left College just when I went there.’ 

. . What has become of him I know not: but 
he, among other causes, has made me dislike my 
name, and made me sign myself (half in fun, of 
course), to my friends, as now I do to you, 
sincerely yours 


(Tue Larrp or) LirriecRance, 
where I date from. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[ March, 1882.] 
My pear Lapy, 

It is very kind of you to break through your 
rule of Correspondence, that you may tell me 
how it was with you that last Evening. I was 
aware of no ‘stupidity’ on your side: I only saw 
that you were what you called ‘a little tired, 
and unwell.’ Had I known how much, I shoud 

1 Edward Marlborough FitzGerald. 
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of course have left you with a farewell shake of 
hands at once. And in so far I must blame you. 
But I blame myself for rattling on, not only then, 
but always, I fear, in a manner that you tell me 
(and I thank you for telling me) runs into occa- 
sional impertinence—which no length of ac- 
quaintance can excuse, especially to a Lady. 
You will think that here is more than enough of 
this. But pray do you also say no more about 
it. I know that you regard me very kindly, as 
I am sure that I do you, all the while. 

And now I have something to say upon 
something of a like account; about that Mr. 
Schutz Wilson, who solicited an Introduction to 
you for his Mercutio, and then proposed to you 
to avail himself of it. That I thought he had 
better have waited for, rather than himself pro- 
posed ; and I warned you that I had been told of 
his being somewhat of a ‘ prosateur’ at his Club. 
You, however, would not decline his visit, and 
would encourage him, or not, as you saw fit. 

And now the man has heaped coals of fire on 
my head. Not content with having formerly 
appraised that Omar in a way that, I dare say, 
advanced him to another Edition; he (S.W.) 
now writes me that he feels moved to write in 
favour of another Persian who now accompanies 
Omar in his last Avatar! JI have told him 
plainly that he had better not employ time and 
talent on what I do not think he will ever per- 
suade the Public to care about—but he thinks he 
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will. He may very likely cool upon it: but, 
in the meanwhile, such are his good Intentions, 
not only to the little Poem, but, I believe, to 
myself also—personally unknown as we are to 
one another. Therefore, my dear Lady, though 
I cannot retract what I told you on such authority 
as I had,—nevertheless, as you were so far pre- 
judiced in his favour because of such service as 
he formerly was to me, I feel bound to tell you 
of this fresh offer on his part: so that, as you 
were not unwilling to receive him on trial before, 
you may not be less favourably disposed toward 
him now ; incase he should call—which I doubt 
not he will-do ; though be pleased to understand 
that I have no more encouraged him to do so 
now than at first I did. ‘ 

What a long Story !—I still chirp a little in 
my throat ; but go my ways abroad by Night as 
well as by Day: even sitting out, as only last 
night I did. The S.W. wind that is so mild, 
yet sweeps down my garden in a way that makes 
havoc of Crocus and Snowdrop ; Messrs. Daffodil 
and Hyacinth stand up better against it. 

I hear that Lord Houghton has been partly 
paralysed: but is up again. Thompson, Master 
of Trinity, had a very slight attack of it some 
. months ago; I was told Venables had been ill, 
but I know not of what, nor how much; and 
all these my contemporaries ; and I, at any rate, 
still yours as ever Ba PFoGom 
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To W. F. Pollock. 


[Early in 1882.] 
My DEAR Ppedepsxos Iloddoxos, 

‘It is a fact’ (Gurlyle) that I have been pur- 
posing to write to you for the last week : for the 
reason given in line 1 of this letter. I was so 
much interested in what I saw of Musurus Pasha 
in the Academy that I have bought his Dante : 
and there read as above: glad to read it, and 
what follows your name. Well merited. Your 
Version always seemed to me the best, though I 
still love some of Cary, now ridiculed, I believe. 
As to those who try to follow Dante’s verse 
without his double rhyme—‘no go,’ and might 
be worse if they did follow it. I have not yet 
read much of the Pasha (eyes not permitting 
much Greek type), but I am afraid that I shall 
like modern Greek, stript of wev and &, better 
than Classic—for Dantesque uses, at any rate. 
If pronounced as we—and not modern Greeks 
themselves—pronounce the Language, it must 
be—the finest of all? 

Your Walter’s letter I will answer to himself 
—I fear very unsatisfactorily to him and to you. 
I positively know not where, or how, to begin 
any Records of W. M. T., such fragments as I 
do remember (except what have already been 
published by others) being what you yourself 
know as well as I—pieces of random Verse, Fun, 
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etc., much of which I would not make public 
Gossip. I can only revert to what I first 
promised: that I as well as I can 
any questions put to me; or look over, and 
annotate, any proof sent me, as I did in Mr. 
Trollope’s case. MS. I have not eyes for. I 
almost wish your Son had not undertaken the 
job for Scribner, remembering Annie’s telling 
me what her Father said not long before his 
Death. ‘When I drop let there be nothing 
written of me.’ Mr. Trollope (unto whom I 
wish you would make my respects) wrote his 
Book under Annie’s eyes (who misinformed him 
in many ways), and, as your Walter is a Gentle- 
man as well as Mr. T., I will do all for him I 
did for the other; and positively I can do no 
more. Only that fi can send him, or you, the 
two Sir R. de Coverley drawings W. M. T. made 
when studying Painting in Paris—about 1834? 
—more characteristic of the French School of 
that day than of himself; but still specimens of 
what he could do in a graver way than Caricature. 
I gave Tennyson a very graceful pen-and-ink 
illustration by him of the Lord of Burleigh 
(probably lost long ago), and when Annie and 
her Publishers proposed a volume of his Drawings 
some years ago, I advised them to show what he 
could do in another way than Caricature, of 
which no better specimens could be found than 
what [were] already published. But of course I 
was not listened to. 
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This is all I can say, I think, on the matter ; 
and, having written so much, I think I may as 
well ask you to show it to Walter by way of 
answer to him: though I shall write word to 
him that, had I taken him first, he would have 
had to deal vice versd with you. 

I saw and heard nothing of Public presenta- 
tion, except just a turn through old Masters— 
which I seemed to have seen the like of many 
times before. But the tall figure of some English 
Soldier with a Halberd (I know not by whom), 
a Murillo Spanish Boy and Old Woman, and three 
Children by Hogarth remain in my memory. I 
wished to have heard a Wagner Opera: but I 
was only three nights in London, and they were 
otherwise occupied. ‘Tennyson was, I heard, in 
London, but in too grand Quarters for me. I 
still hope that you believe that my not going to 
Montagu Square arises from no forgetfulness of 
the kind and pleasant welcome I ever found 
there. 


To F. Tennyson. 


March 1882. 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

A fortnight ago I was in London for three 
days: mainly to see my dear old Schoolfellow 
W. Donne, declining in Body and Mind: glad 
to see me, I believe. Two visits I paid to Mrs. 
Kemble: who told me that Alfred was in Town 
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—in, or about, Eaton Square, I think: but as 
she said not a word of Hallam’s Engagement, I 
presume that it was not then settled, or, at any 
rate, not reported. For Mrs. K., though [she] 
does not see more of Alfred than a visit or two 
in the course of the year, lives among those who 
hear all about him. 

I had meant to hear some one opera of Wagner 
then playing at my old Opera House: but my 
three nights came and went without my doing 
so. I dare say I should not have stay’d out half 
—but then I could never do more with the finest 
Oratorio—but I should have heard The Music 
of the Future—sure to interest one in its orches- 
tral expression, and if no Melody, none previously 
expected by me. 

How pretty of the severe old Contrapuntist 
Cherubini saying to some one who complained 
of Bellini’s meagre accompaniments—‘ They are 
all and just what is wanted for his beautiful 
simple Airs.’ So when another found fault with 
Rossini’s descent from § =| to the Major 


SS he said he only wished he himself 


could have hit on such an irregularity. (I am 
speaking of the 3rd and 4th lines of the Prayer 
in Moise, but I quote from Memory.) 

I have not yet quite lost my Cold, and you 
know how one used to hear that so it was with 
Old Age: and now we find it so. Now the 
Sun shows his honest face I get more abroad, 
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and have been sitting out under his blessed rays 
this very day, which People tell me is quite in- 
discreet. But I do not find the breath from 
Heaven direct nearly so trying as through a 
Keyhole. 

What do you think of The ‘ Browning Society,’ 
of which here is a sample cut from the last 
Academy ? 


‘Brownine Society (Friday, Feb. 24). 


‘Peter Bayne, Esq., in the Chair. Mr. J. T. 
Nettleship read a paper on “ Fifine at the Pair, fg 
etc. 


Imagine a Man abetting all this! Mrs. 
Kemble says he does zor abet, and admits there is 
a ‘grotesque side to it.’ But he supplied a Mr. 
Gosse with particulars of his early Life and In- 
spirations for an American Magazine—which I 
will send you if I can find it. Born at Camber- 
well. I always said it could not be far from 
Bow Bells. 

I go on reading Memoirs, etc., as also Tait’s 
Magazine, and the like— partly — mostly — 
through my Boy’s Eyes. We have not yet done 
Nigel. Admirable in parts—bad in others—but 
I expect leaving the impression of a wonderful 
Creation on the whole. 

Now, my dear old Friend Frederic, I have 
not told you much in these two note-sheets. 
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But I am, you see, drawing to the end of them, 
and have written enough for the present; and 
am now and always yours, 


Ei BoG, 


To C. E. Norton. 


March 7, [1882]. 
My pear Norton, 

You will receive by Post a volume of Trans- 
lation of Dante’s Inferno by Musurus Pasha into 
Modern Greek. I was so much interested in a 
quotation from it in our ‘Academy’ that I 
bought it for myself, and subsequently thought 
that a copy might be acceptable to you, loving 
both Greek and Dante as you do. Had not I 
bidden the London Publishers to send it direct to 
you, I should have written your name and my 
own on the fly-leaf. But you can do this for 
us both. - 

I have not as yet read much of it: for my 
Eyes are impatient of the Greek letter ; but the 
Language comes out before me as the wore 
' representative of the Italian: provided it be 
pronounced as we have learned to pronounce it, 
not as the modern Greek man is said to do. I 
always maintain that a Language is apt to sound 
better from a Foreigner, who idealises the pro- 
nunciation. As to the structure of the language, 
I doubt that I may prefer the modern to the 
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ancient because of being cleared of many wey, de, 
etc., particles. JI think I shall send a Copy to 
Professor Goodwin. ‘This is nearly all that I 
have to send across the Atlantic to-day, which 
reminds me that I have just been quoting (in a 
little thing? I may send you), 


The fleecy Star that bears 
Andromeda far off Atlantic Seas. 


What a Line! 

.. . It is, I think, worth your while to look 
at Dean Stanley’s Volume of Bishop Thirlwall’s 
Letters; nay, even Dean Perowne’s earlier 
volume, if but to show how the pedantic Boy 
grew into the large-hearted Man, and even 
Bishop : but, from the first, always sincere, just, 
and not pretentious. I remember him at Cam- 
bridge: he, Fellow and Tutor, and I under- 
graduate : and he took a little fancy to me, I think. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Lirriecrance : Woopsripce, 
March 31, [1882.] 

Dear Mrs. KEmMBLE :— mi | 

It is not yet full Moon ? :—but it is my 74th 
Birthday : and you are the only one whom I 
write to on that great occasion. A good Lady 
near here told me she meant to pay me a visit of 

1 Euphranor, referred to in the following letters. 
2 Full moon April 3rd, 1882. 
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congratulation: and I begged her to stay at 
home, and neither say, nor write, anything about 
it. I do not know that [I] have much to say to 
you now that I am inspired; but it occurred 
to me that you might be going away some- 
where for Easter, and so I would try to get a 
word from you concerning yourself before you 
left London. 

The Book? ‘Ready immediately’ advertised 
Bentley near a fortnight ago:  to-morrow’s 
Academy or Atheneum will perhaps be talking 
of it to-morrow : of all which you will not read 
a word, I ‘guess.’ I think you will get out of 
London for Easter, if but to get out of the way. 
Or are you too indifferent even for that ? 

Satiated as you may have been with notices 
and records of Carlyle, do, nevertheless, look at 
Wylie’s Book? about him : if only for a Scotch 
Schoolboy’s account of a Visit to him not long 
before he died, and also the words of his Bequest 
of Craigenputtoch to some Collegiate Founda- 
tion. Wylie (of whom I did not read all, or 
half) is a Worshipper, but not a blind one. He 
says that Scotland is to be known as the ‘ Land of 
Carlyle’ from henceforward. One used to hear 
of the ‘ Land of Burns ’—then, I think, ‘ of Scott.’ 

There is already a flush of Green, not only on 
the hedges, but on some of the trees ; all things 
forwarder, I think, by six weeks than last year. 


1 «Thomas Carlyle. The Man and His Books.’ By W. H. 
Wylie. 1881, p. 363. ; 
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Here is a Day for entering on seventy-four ! 
But I do think, notwithstanding, that I am not 
much the better for it. The Cold I had before 
Christmas, returns, or lurks about me: and I 
cannot resolve on my usual out-of-door liberty. 
Enough of that. I suppose that I shall have 
some Company at Easter; my poor London 
Clerk, if he can find no more amusing place to 
go to for his short Holyday; probably Aldis 
Wright, who always comes into these parts at 
these Seasons—his ‘Nazione’ being Beccles. 
Perhaps also a learned Nephew of mine—John 
De Soyres—now Professor of some History at 
Queen’s College, London, may look in. 

Did my Patron, Mr. Schiitz Wilson, ever call 
on you, up to this time? Idare say, not ; for he 
may suppose you still out of London. And, 
though I have had a little correspondence with 
him since, I have not said a word about your 
return—nor about yourself. I saw in my 
Athenzum or Academy that Mercutio did as 
usual. Have you seen the Play? 

I conclude (from not hearing otherwise from 
Mowbray) that his Father is much as when I 
saw him. I do not know if the Papers have 
reported anything more of Lord Houghton, and 
I have not heard of him from my few correspon- 
dents. 

But pray do you tell me a word about Mrs. 
Kemble ; and beg her to believe me ever the 
same BE. F;.G; 
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[ Spring, 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

I scarce think, judging by my old Recorder 
the Moon, that it is a month since I last wrote 
to you. But not far off, neither. Be that as it 
may, just now I feel inclined to tell you that I 
lately heard from Hallam Tennyson by way of 
acknowledgment of the Programme of a Recital 
of his Father’s verse at Ipswich, by a quondam 
Tailor there. This, as you may imagine, I did 
for fun, such as it was. But Hallam replies, 
without much reference to the Reading: but to 
tell me how his Father had a fit of Gout in his 
hand while he was in London: and therefore it 
was that he had not called on you as he had 
intended. Think of my dear old- Fellow with 
the Gout! In consequence of which he was 
forbidden his daily allowance of Port (if I read 
Hallam’s scrawl aright), which, therefore, the 
Old Boy had stuck to like a fine Fellow with a 
constancy which few modern Britons can boast 
of. This reminded me that when I was on my 
last visit to him, Isle of Wight, 1854, he stuck 
to his Port (I do not mean too much) and asked 
me, who might be drinking Sherry, if I did not 
see that his was ‘the best Beast of the two.’ 
So he has remained true to his old Will Water- 
proof Colours—and so he was prevented from 
calling on you—his hand, Hallam says, swelled 
up like ‘a great Sponge.’ Ah, if he did not live 
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on a somewhat large scale, with perpetual 
Visitors, 1 might go once more to see him. 

Now, you will, I know, answer me (unless 

your hand be like his!) and then you will tell 

_me how you are, and how your Party whom 
you were expecting at Leamington when last 
you wrote. I take for granted they arrived safe, 
in spite of the Wind that a little alarmed you 
at the time of your writing. And now, in 
another month, you will be starting to meet 
your American Family in Switzerland, if the 
Scheme you told me of still hold—with them, I 
mean. So, by the Moon’s law, I shall write to 
you once again before you leave, and you—will 
once more answer ! 

I shall say thus much of myself, that I do 
not shake off the Cold and Cough that I have 
had, off and on, these four months : I certainly 
feel as if some of the internal timbers were 
shaken ; which is not to be wondered at, nor 
complained of! Tell me how you fare; and 
believe me — 


Your sincere as ancient 


LITTLEGRANGE. 


1 On May 7 FitzGerald wrote to me from Lowestoft : 

“T too am taking some medicine, which, whatever effect it has 
on me, leaves an indelible mark on Mahogany : for (of course) I 
spilled a lot on my Landlady’s Chiffonier, and found her this 
morning rubbing at the ‘damned Spot’ with Turpentine, and in 
vain.” 

And two days later : 

“JT was to have gone home to-day : but Worthington wishes me 
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I now fancy that it must be Bentley who 
delays your Book, till Ballantine & Co. have 
blown over,} 


To W. W. Goodwin. 


April 1882. 
Dear PRoFEssor GoopDwin, 

I ought to have sent a bit of Letter with the 
Dante I sent you—such at least would, I believe, 
have been the proper way. But you will excuse 
me, I know. Your kind acknowledgment 
reached me here while Aldis Wright was 
looking into his own parcel of Letters, just 
before going to breakfast: and we commented 
with satisfaction on its contents. It was a 
pleasure to me that you did not revolt at the 
Pasha’s Greek, which I am afraid I had pre- 
ferred to the Classical, in respect of its going 
more direct to its purpose than when encumbered 
with expletive particles, as I take leave to think 
them. You hear somewhat more of all this 
when you go to Athens, which surely would 
be a good and agreeable step for you to take. 
to stay, at any rate, till the week’s end, by which time he thinks to 
remove what he calls ‘a Crepitation’ in one lung, by help of the 
Medicine which proved its power on the mahogany. Yesterday 
came a Cabinet-maker, who was for more than half an hour em- 
ployed in returning that to its ‘sound and pristine health,’ or such 
as I hope my Landlady will be satisfied with.” 


1 Serjeant Ballantyne’s ‘Experiences of a Barrister’s Life’ 
appeared in March 1882. 
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Aldis Wright will probably be at Cambridge, or 


not far from it, in June, when you speak of 
revisiting England, and will be very glad if it 
should so fall out. He is just now employed in 
revising Ezekiel, and reading over some terrible 
dull Commentaries on Shakespeare’s Henry VI., 
with a view to a new Edition of the ‘ Cambridge 
Shakespeare.’ 

I was told of Mr. Longfellow’s Death, and 
understand the sorrow you must feel for the loss 
of so amiable a Man. 


To W. A. Wright. 


[ May, 1882.] 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

I do not yet know who succeeds old Joe as 
Mace-bearer at Dunwich: but no doubt you 
are already sufficiently known there to make 
sure of his good offices, should you need them. 
(Here begins a Pen cut by my Reader with that 
infernal Machine.) 

The ‘ Prelude’ will be very welcome anyway ; 
perhaps you will be coming this way yourself 
ere long, and can bring it, or make the Professor 
do so if he persists in going to Lowestoft during 
these N.E. winds. I want the Poem, the Cum- 
berland part of it, for my dear old Spedding ; 
and had wanted a passage in it for myself. Any- 
how, and anyway, I shall be very glad of it. 
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I thought it well to offer Froude the sight 
of Carlyle’s Naseby and Squire Letters—saying 
that I supposed they would be of no use to him 
except for a transitory mention: and saying 
nothing of his own share in the Business up 
to this time. Indeed, I have not yet read his 
two new Volumes, which I have from Mudie. 
Froude wrote me back a very civil letter, which, 
having to write to your Master, I have enclosed 
to him, with injunctions to pass it on to you. 
For, though, as I tell you, I did not even advert 
to Reminiscences, Biographies, etc., there is an 
air of quasi-Apology for what he has done, and 
an explanation of what he yet means todo. I 
suppose he has written as much and more to 
more considerable people than myself; but thus 
much he has done to me very civilly. 


To Hallam Tennyson.’ 


Woopsripce. May 28, [1882]. 
My pear Hatta, 

I believe I ought to be ashamed of reviving 
the little thing which accompanies this Letter. 
My excuse must be that I have often been askt 
for a copy when I had no more to give; and a 
visit to Cambridge last summer, to the old 
familiar places, if not faces, made me take it up 
once more and turn it into what you now see. 


1 Now Lord Tennyson. 
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I should certainly not send a copy to you, or 
yours, but for what relates to your Father in it. 
He did not object, so far as I know, to what I 
said of him, though not by name, in a former 
Edition ; but there is more of him in this, 
though still not by name, nor, as you see, 
intended for Publication. All of this you can 
read to him, if you please, at pp. 25 and 56. I 
do not ask him to say that he approves of what 
is said, or meant to be said, in his honour; and 
I only ask you to tell me if he disapproves of 
its going any further. I owed you a letter in 
return for the kind one you sent me; and, if I 
do not hear from you to the contrary, I shall 
take silence, if not for consent, at least not for 
prohibition. I really did, and do, wish my first, 
which is also my last, little work to record, for 
a few years at least, my love and admiration of 
that dear old Fellow, my old Friend. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Whitmonday, [May 29th, 1882]. 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

Not full moon yet, but Whitsun the 29th of 
May,’ and you told me of your expecting to be 
in Switzerland. And when once you get there, 
it is all over with full moons as far as my corre- 
spondence with you is concerned. 


1 Full moon was June Ist, 1882. 
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I heard from Mowbray that his Father had 
been all but lost to him: but had partially 
recovered. Not for long, I suppose: nor need I 
hope: and this is all I will say to you on this 
subject. 

I have now Charles Keene staying Whitsuntide 
with me, and was to have had Archdeacon 
Groome to meet him ; but he is worn out with 
Archidiaconal Charges, and so cannot come. But 
C. K. and I have been out in Carriage to the Sea, 
and no visitor, nor host, could wish for finer 
weather. 

But this of our dear Donne over-clouds me a 
little, as I doubt not it does you. Mowbray was 
to have come down for three days just now 
to a Friend five miles off: but of course—you 
know. ‘ | 

Somehow I am at a loss to write to you on 
such airy topics as usual. Therefore, I shall 
simply ask you to let me know, in as few lines as 
you care to write, when you leave England: and 
to believe me, wherever you go, 


Your sincere Ancient 


E. F. G. 


Sunday, [(Fune 4, 1882]. 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

I asked your Master (as I believe I told you) 
to hand over to you Froude’s letter. If he has 
done so, please to return it to me. I have sent 
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such Carlyle papers as I have, to use or not as 
he pleases. 

Charles Keene came here on Thursday ' before 
Whitsun ; and left me two days ago. We went 
by carriage on several days to Aldeburgh (where 
he saw what remains of the ancient Dane? dug 
up on Snape heath), to Orford, and to Shingle 
Street—which isno misnomer. Robert Groome 
was to have come to us on Whit-monday : but, 
besides being over-charged, his Daughter turned 
ill of Measles, so we lost his good company. But 
Charles Keene was happy enough with his pipe, 
of Tobacco, and musical: and the great Captain *® 
came to discuss a new American Book* of 500 
octavo pages on Waterloo which he had lent me, 
and thought rather indispensable for a Student in 
that matter. To me—non-military (as the 
Author also is)—it told nothing that I had not 
understood better elsewhere : and was certainly 
stuff'd with Footnotes from Thiers, Hugo, Byron, 
and Scott, etc., to at least one-third more than 
was needful, even to the Soldier. . 


My dear Donne was given over by the Doctor 
some ten days ago; but has since rallied—to go 
through the trial again ! 

1 May 25. 
2 A Danish vessel dug up by Mr. Septimus Davidson in the 
autumn of 1862. Only the bolts remain. 


3 F. C. Brooke of Ufford. 
4 «Quatre Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo,’ by Dorsey Gardner. 
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To C. E. Norton. 


“Woopsrinoce. Fune 9/82. 
My pEAR NorTon, 

I told you, I think, but I scarce know when, 
that I would send you a very little Tract of mine 
written forty years ago; and reformed into its 
present shape in consequence of copies being askt 
for when I had none to give. So a few days at 
Cambridge last Summer, among the old places, 
though not faces, set me off. ‘Et voila qui est 
fait, and posted to you along with this Letter, 
together with a Copy for Professor Goodwin. 
The first and last of my little works: and I do 
think a pretty specimen of ‘chisell’d Cherry- 
stone. Having which opinion myself, I more 
than ever deprecate any word of praise from any 
to whom I send it. Nay, I even assume before- 
hand that you will like it too: and Professor 
Goodwin also (so do not let him write): as my 
little tribute to my own old Cambridge sent to 
you in your new. I think I shall send it to 
Mr. Lowell too. So you see that I need no 
compliment, no, nor even acknowledgment of 
NY EE ADCO i 

And now here is enough written. And yet I 
will enclose some pretty Verses, some twenty 
years old, which I sent to ‘Temple Bar,’ which 

1 ¢Virgil’s Garden,’ printed in Zemple Bar for April, 1882. 
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repaid me (as I deserved) with a dozen copies. 
And I am always truly yours ' 


LITTLEGRANGE THE LAIRD. 


Longfellow and Emerson !? 


To F. Tennyson. 


[Fune 15, 1882.] 
My DEAR FREDERIC, 

As I am the more letter-writing, I believe, of 
us two, you ought to have had a word from me 
before yours reached me two days ago. But, as 
you guess, I have but little to tell you. To- 
morrow I am’ going for my single yearly visit 
abroad: to G. Crabbe’s in Norfolk, where I 
annually meet his Sisters, whom I cannot persuade 
to come and visit me here. They do not like 
coming so near to their Father’s (not the Poet, 
but the Poet’s son) Vicarage some two and a half 
miles off here. So I must go to them: for they 
like to see their Father’s old friend. 

With this letter I shall post you a paper on 
our dear old Rossini cut out from Temple Bar. 
And this you shall return to me, if you please— 
to be bound up perhaps with other such papers 
(which I then call ‘My Works’) by some Niece 
perhaps, when ‘the Author’ has vanished. 
Many such works have I made: but I do not 


1 Longfellow died 26th March, and Emerson 27th April, 1882. 
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expect to complete another Octavo : which takes 
some time accumulating. 

You have heard more of Wagner than I: 
who, evidently, have heard but one piece (of the 
March) from Tannhiauser, played by the Brass 
Band on Lowestoft Pier. But the Master of the 
Band !—a German, and skilful Musician—is dead, 
and his John Bull successor is probably not equal 
to such elaborate and complicated Music: and I 
do not know if I could listen to him of an Evening 
as formerly, my bronchial Cold never out of call 
when Colds or Damp are abroad. Heu quantum 
mutatus,etc. But few have less reason to complain. 
As you say nothing of the rheumatic affection you 
told me of before, I hope you are doing tolerably 
well, according to your time of life. | 

Your Nephew Hallam, who has been very 
kindly inviting me to Farringford, tells me that 
you have been sending them some Books of a 
mystical Nature. He supposes that you have 
sent a Copy to me; I quite understand that you 
would have done so had you not known me to be 
too much of a Sceptic in such matters—or, say 
rather, too incapable of them. 

Think of Alfred with the Gout: his hand 
swell’d up like a great Sponge. And so the 
‘Port’ had to be discontinued. This, however, 
was some months ago; and, as I hear nothing 
about it now, I suppose that his hand has subsided, 
and all right with him again. I suppose also that 


1 Dorla. 
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he and Hallam will ere long be setting off on 
some Excursion. 


To Fanny Kembke. 


Woopsrince, Fume 24, [1882]. 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

You wrote me that you had bidden Blanche 
to let you know about her Father: and this I 
conclude that she, or some of her family have 
done. Nevertheless, I will make assurance 
doubly sure by enclosing you. the letters I 
received from Mowbray, according to their 
dates : and will send them—for once—through 
Coutts, in hopes that he may find you, as you 
will not allow me to do without his help. Of 
that Death’ I say nothing : as you may expect 
of me, and as I should expect of you also; if I 
may say so. 

I have been to pay my annual Visit to George 
Crabbe and his Sisters in Norfolk. And here is 
warm weather come to us at last (as not unusual 
after the Longest day), and I have almost parted 
with my Bronchial Cold—though, as in the old 
Loving Device of the open Scissors, ‘To meet 
again.” I can only wonder it is no worse with 
me, considering how my contemporaries have 
been afflicted. 

I am now reading Froude’s Carlyle, which 
seems to me well done. Insomuch, that I sent 


1 W., B. Donne died June 2oth, 1882. 
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him all the Letters I had kept of Carlyle’s, to 
use or not as he pleased, etc. I do not think 
they will be needed among the thousand others 
he has : especially as he tells me that his sole 
commission is, to edit Mrs. Carlyle’ s Letters, for 
which what He has already done is preparatory : 

and when this is completed, he will add a 
Volume of personal Recollections of C. himself. 
Froude’s Letter to me is a curious one: a sort of 
vindication (it seems to me) of himself—quite 
uncalled for by me, who did not say one word 
on the subject.1. The job, he says, was forced 


1 This letter is in my possession, and as it indicates what Mr. 
Froude’s plan originally was, though he afterwards modified it, I 
have thought it worth while to give it in full. 


Hs OnsLtow Garopens, S.W. 
«May 19. 
‘Dear Mr. Firzcerap, 

‘Certainly you are no stranger to me. I have heard so often 
from Carlyle, and I have read so much in his letters, about your 
exertions, and about your entertainment of him at various times, 
that I can hardly persuade myself that I never saw you. 

‘The letters you speak of must be very interesting, and I would 
ask you to let me see them if I thought that they were likely to be 
of use to me ; but the subject with which I have to deal is so vast 
that I am obliged to limit myself, and so intricate that I am glad 
to be able to limit myself. I shall do what Carlyle desired me to 
do, i.e. edit the collection of his wife’s letters, which he himself 
prepared for publication. 

‘This gift or bequest of his governs the rest of my work. What 
Ihave already done is an introduction to these letters. When 
they are published I shall add a volume of personal recollections of 
his later life ; and this will be all. Had I been left unencumbered 
by special directions I should have been tempted to leave his 
domestic history untouched except on the outside, and have 
attempted to make a complete biography out of the general 
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upon him: ‘a hard problem ’—No doubt—But 
he might have left the Reminiscences unpublisht, 
except what related to Mrs. C.—in spite of 
Carlyle’s oral injunction which reversed his 
written. Enough of all this ! 

Why will you not ‘initiate’ a letter when you 
are settled for a while among your Mountains? 
Oh, ye Medes and Persians! This may be 
impertinent of me: but I am ever yours 
sincerely 

BekuG. 


I see your Book advertised as ‘ ready.’ 


To GC. E. Norton. 


Woopsrivce. Fuly 13/82. 
My pear Norton, 


Here is a speedy reply to your kind Letter. 
For I wish to say at once that when Froude has 
done what he wants with my Carlyle Papers, 


materials. This I am unable to do, and all that I can give the 
world will be materials for some other person to use hereafter. I 
can explain no further the conditions of the problem. But for my 
own share of it I have materials in abundance, and I must avoid 
being tempted off into other matters however important in 
themselves. 

‘I may add for myself that I did not seek this duty, nor was it 
welcome to me. C. asked me to undertake it. When I looked 
through the papers I saw how difficult, how, in some aspects of it, 
painful, the task would be. 

‘Believe me, 
‘faithfully yours, 
‘J. A. Froups,’ 
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you shall have them to do the like. He thought 
(as I anticipated) that he could use but two or 
three of the Letters, as you will also guess from 
the scheme and compass of his Biography, as 
given in the Letter which I enclose along with 
this ; but, as I bade him use what he saw good, 
and keep the Papers as long as convenient to 
him, I cannot as yet ask him, how much, nor 
how long. When I think I may properly do so, 
I will: and shall be very glad that you should 
have them under like conditions. You know 
that they chiefly concern Naseby, which might 
do for an Episode, or separate Item, in your 
Book, though not for Froude’s; I should also 
think the Letters about that Squire business 
would be well to clear somewhat up: but that 
can scarcely be done unless by vindicating 
Squire’s honesty at the expense of his sanity : 
and, as I have no reason to suppose but he is yet 
alive, I know not how this can be decently done. 
Froude says he cannot see his way into the truth 
further than Carlyle’s printed Article on the 
subject goes: but I think Carlyle must have 
told him his conviction (whatever it was) some 
time during their long acquaintance. Perhaps, 
however, he was too sick of what he thought an 
unimportant controversy to endure any more 
talk about it. I am convinced, as from the first, 
that Squire’s story was true; and the fragments 
of Cromwell’s despatches genuine, though (as 
Critics pointed out) partially misquoted by a 
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scatter-brained fellow, ignorant of the subject, 
and of the Writer. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[ August, 1882], 
My pear Mrs. KeMBLE, 

I have let the Full Moon? go by, and very 
well she looked, too—over the Sea by which I 
am now staying. Not at Lowestoft: but at 
the old extinguished Borough of Aldeburgh, to 
which—as to other ‘ premiers Amours,’ I revert 
—where more than sixty years ago I first saw, 
and first felt, the Sea—where I have lodged in 
half the houses since; and where I have a sort 
of traditional acquaintance with half the popula- 
tion. ‘Clare Cottage’ is where I write from ; 
two little rooms—enough for me—a poor civil 
Woman pleased to have me in them—oh, yes,— 
and a little spare Bedroom in which I stow a 
poor Clerk, with his Legs out of the window 
from his bed—like a Heron’s from his nest—but 
rather more horizontally. We dash about in 
Boats whether Sail or Oar—to which latter I 
leave him for his own good Exercise. Poor 
fellow, he would have liked to tug at that, or 
rough-ride. a horse, from Boyhood: but must 
be made Clerk in a London Lawyer’s Office: 
and so I am glad to get him down for a Holy- 
day when he can get one, poor Fellow ! 

1 July 3oth. 
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The Carlyle ‘ Reminiscences’ had long indis- 
posed me from taking up the Biography. But 
when I began, and as I went on with that, I 
found it one of the most interesting of Books : 
and the result is that I not only admire and 
respect Carlyle more than ever I did: but even 
love him, which I never thought of before. 
For he loved his Family, as well as for so long 
helped to maintain them out of very slender 
earnings of his own; and, so far as these two 
Volumes show me, he loved his Wife also, 
while he put her to the work which he had 
been used to see his own Mother and Sisters 
fulfil, and which was suitable to the way of Life 
which he had been used to. His indifference to 
her sufferings seems to me rather because of 
Blindness than Neglect; and I think his Bio- 
grapher has been even a little too hard upon 
him on the score of Selfish disregard of her. 
Indeed Mr. Norton wrote to me that he looked 
on Froude as something of an Iago toward his 
Hero in respect of all he has done for him. 
The publication of the Reminiscences is indeed 
a mystery to me: for I should [have] thought 
that, even in a mercantile point of view, it would 
indispose others, as me it did, to the Biography. 
‘But Iago must have bungled in his work so far 
as I, for one, am concerned, if the result is such 
“as I (ind it—or unless I am very obtuse indeed. 
So i: tell Mr. Norton; who is about to edit 
Carlyle’ s Letters to Bineonl and whom I should 
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not like to see going to his work with such an 
‘Animus’ toward his Fellow-Editor. 


Yours always, 


Faites, s'il vous plait, mes petits Compliments 
a Madame Wister. 


ALDEBURGH : Sept. 1, [1882]. 
My pear Mrs. KemBe: 


Still by the Sea—from which I saw The 
Harvest Moon rise for her three nights’ Fullness. 
And to-day is so wet that I shall try and pay 
you my plenilunal due—not much to your 
satisfaction ; for the Wet really gets into one’s 
Brain and Spirits, and I have as little to write 
of as ever any Full Moon ever brought me. 
And yet, if I accomplish my letter, and ‘take it 
to the Barber’s,’ where I sadly want to go, and, 
after being wrought on by him, post my letter 
—why, you will, by your Laws, be obliged to 
answer it. Perhaps you may have a little to tell 
me of yourself in requital for the very little you 
have to hear of me. 

I have made a new Acquaintance here. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett (Postmaster General, I am told) 
married a Daughter of one Newson Garrett of 
this Place, who is also Father of your Doctor 
Anderson. Well, the Professor (who was utterly 
blinded by the Discharge of his Father’s Gun 
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some twenty or twenty-five years ago) came to 
this Lodging to call on Aldis Wright; and, 
when Wright was gone, called on me, and also 
came and smoked a Pipe one night here. A 
thoroughly unaffected, unpretending, man; so 
modest indeed that I was ashamed afterwards to 
think how I had harangued him all the Evening, 
instead of getting him to instruct me. But I 
would not ask him about his Parliamentary 
Shop: and I should not have understood his 
Political Economy : and I believe he was very 
glad to be talked to instead, about some of those 
he knew, and some whom I had known. And, 
as we were both in Crabbe’s Borough, we 
talked of him: the Professor, who had never 
read a word, I believe, about him, or of him, 
was pleased to hear a little ; and I advised him 
to buy the Life written by Crabbe’s Son; and I 
would give him my Abstract of the Tales of the 
Hall, by way of giving him a taste of the Poet’s self. 

Yes ; you must read Froude’s Carlyle above 
all things, and tell me if you do not feel as I do 
about it. Professor Norton persists’ in it that 
I am proof against Froude’s invidious insinuations 
simply because of my having previously known 
Carlyle. But how is it that I did not know that 
Carlyle was so good, grand, and even loveable, 
till I read the Letters which Froude now edits? 
I regret that I did not know what the Book tells 
us while Carlyle was alive; that I might have 

1 Here begins second half-sheet, dated ‘ Monday, Sept. 5.’ 
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loved him as well as admired him. But Carlyle 
never spoke of himself in that way: I never 
heard him advert to his Works and his Fame, 
except one day he happened to mention ‘ About 
the time when Men began to talk of me.’ 

I do not know if I told you in my last that 
(as you foretold me would be the case) I did 
not find your later Records so interesting as 
the earlier. Not from any falling off of the 
recorder, but of the material. 

The two dates of this Letter arise from my 
having written this second half-sheet so badly 
that I resolved to write it over again—lI scarce 
know whether for better or worse. I go home 
this week, expecting Charles Keene at Wood- © 
bridge for a week. Please to believe me (with 
Compliments to Mrs. Wister) 


Yours sincerely always 


EB. F. G. 


To Frederic Tennyson. 


September 9/82. 
My pear FREDERIC, . 

Pray let me hear of you. I have not dated 
this letter from where I am, and have been for 
the last six weeks—viz. Aldeburgh — Crabbe’s 
old ‘ Borough,’ by the Sea—because I am to be 
home at Woodbridge in two days. Crabbe’s 
old Borough ; and an Ancient Man (aged ninety- 
six) who served on board the Unity Sloop which 
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took him to London when he went to seek his 
Fortune there: and did eventually find it, in 
Burke. I have known the Place from a Child : 
well remembering my first terror at being ruth- 
lessly ducked into the Wave that came like a 
devouring Monster under the awning of the 
Bathing Machine—a Machine whose Inside I hate 
to this Day. The Borough has but little to 
recommend it, and is so far more agreeable to 
Mark Tapley as it attracts but few, and those 
very quiet, Visitors. Yesterday a Man came up 
to me whom I had not seen for fifty years: I 
did not recognise him when he told me his name. 
I walk about, and sit about, and get about in 
Boats, and (having no Reader here) get to bed 
(after a Pipe) sometimes before Ten o'clock. 
Bronchitis occasionally réminds me that I am 
not forgotten by him; but, on the contrary, 
that he will most probably take up his Quarters 
—and most probably, for good—when winter 
sets in. So I rather dread returning to the home 
where I had so many months of him this year : 
but it would be all the same if I remained here, 
or went anywhere, but to those far-away places 
whither I would scarce be at the trouble of 
going. Cui bono? I am better off than many 
—if not most—of my contemporaries ; and there 
is not much [worth] living for after seventy-four. 

I have read but very little lately, partly 
because the last Box from Mudie’s did not con- 
tain much to interest me ; and partly because the 
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glare of Sea and Shingle, unrelieved by a stripe 
of Green, indisposes my Eyes to Book-work. 

Well now, in spite of this, I have written you 
a longish letter such as it is; and you must 
send me one to read, all about yourself, if you 
please. 


_ To Fanny Kemble. 


WoopsrincE: Oct. 17, [1882.] 
My pear Mrs. KemBLe : 

I suppose that you are returned from the Loire 
by this time; but as I am not sure that you 
have returned to the ‘ Hotel des Deux Mondes,’ 
whence you dated your last, I make bold once 
more to trouble Coutts with adding your Address 
to my Letter. I think I shall have it from 
yourself not long after. I shall like to hear a 
word about my old France, dear to me from 
childish associations ; and in particular of the 
Loire endeared to me by Sevigné—for I never 
saw the glimmer of its Waters myself. If you 
were in England I should send you an account 
of a tour there, written by a Lady in 1833— 
written in the good old way of Ladies’ writing, 
without any of the smartness, and not too much 
of the ‘ graphic’ of later times. Did you look 
at Les Rochers, which, I have read, is not to be 
looked into by ‘hie present owner ?? 

Now for my ‘Story, God bless you,’ etc., you 

1 See letter of June 23rd, 1880. 
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may gtiess where none is to be told. Only, my 
old Housekeeper here has been bedded for this 
last month, an illness which has caused her great 
pain, and at one time seemed about to make an 
End of her. So it may do still: but for the 
last few days she has suffered less pain, and so we 
—hope. This has caused much trouble in my 
little household, as you may imagine—as well on 
our own account, as on hers. 

Mowbray Donne wrote me that his Edith 
had been seriously—I know not if dangerously 
—ill; and he himself much out of sorts, having 
never yet (he says, and I believe) recovered from 
his Father’s death. Blanche, for the present, is 
quartered at Friends’ and Kinsfolk’s houses. 

Aldis Wright has sent me a Photograph, 
copied from Mrs. Cameron’s original, of James 
Spedding—-so fine that I know not whether I feel 
more pleasure or pain in looking at it. When 
you return to England, you shall see it somehow. 

I have had a letter or two from Annie 
Ritchie, who is busy writing various Articles for 
Magazines. One concerning Miss Edgeworth 
in the Cornhill is pleasant reading.’ She tells 
me that Tennyson is at Aldworth (his Hampshire 
house, you know), and a notice in Atheneum or 
Academy tells that he is about to produce ‘a 
Pastoral Drama’ at one of the smaller Theatres ! ? 


1 Reprinted in ‘A Book of Sibyls,’ 1883. 
2 The Promise of May was acted at the Globe Theatre, November 
11th, 1882. 
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You may have seen—but more probably have 
not seen—how Mr. Irving and Co. have brought 
out ‘Much Ado’ with all é/az. 

It seems to me (but I believe it seems so 
every year) that our trees keep their leaves very 
long ; I suppose because of no severe frosts or 
winds up to this time. And my garden still 
shows some Geranium, Salvia, Nasturtium, Great 
Convolvulus, and that grand African Marigold 
whose Colour is so comfortable to us Spanish- 
like Paddies.1 I have also a dear Oleander 
which even now hasa score of blossoms on it, and 
touches the top of my little Greenhouse—having 
been sent me when ‘ haut comme ga,’ as Marquis 
Somebody used to say in the days of Louis XIV. 
Don’t you love the Oleander? So clean in its 
leaves and stem, as so beautiful in its flower ; 
loving to stand in water, which it drinks up so 
fast. I rather worship mine. 

Here is pretty matter to get Coutts to further 
on to Paris—to Mrs. Kemble in Paris. And I 
have written it all in my best MS. with a pen 
that has been held with its nib in water for more 
than a fortnight—Charles Keene’s recipe for 
keeping Pens in condition—Oleander-like. 

Please to make my Compliments to Mrs. 
Wister—my good wishes to the young Musician ;” 
and pray do you believe me your sincere as ever 
—in spite of his new name— 

} LITTLEGRANGE. 
1 See letter of November 13th, 1879. 2 Mrs. Wister’s son. 
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To W. F. Pollock. 


Woopsripcre. October 20/82. 
My pEAR Pottock, : 

Pray let me hear how you and yours are after 
your Summer Holyday. I have been no further 
for mine than Aldeburgh, an hour’s Rail distance 
from here: there I got out boating, etc., and I 
think became the more hearty in consequence : 
but my Bosom friend Bronchitis puts in a re- 
minder every now and then, and, I suppose, will 
come out of his Closet, or Chest, when Winter 
Bets age tis 

When I was at Aldeburgh, Professor Fawcett 
. . . came to see Aldis Wright who was with me 
there fora Day. When Wright was gone, the 
Professor came to smoke a‘Pipe (in his case a. 
Cigar) with me. What a brave, unpretending 
Fellow! I should never have guessed that a 
notable man in any way. ‘Brave’ too I say 
because of his cheerful Blindness ; for which I 
should never have forgiven my Father and his 
Gun. To see him stalking along the Beach, 
regardless of Pebble and Boulder, though with 
some one by his side to prevent his going quite 
to Sea! He was on the Eve of starting for 
Scotland—to fish—in the dear Tweed, I think ; 
though he scarce seemed to know much of Sir 
Walter. 
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To W. A. Wright. 


WoopsrinceE, Oct. 28 [1882]. 
My pear WriGHT, 


I cannot tell you of Mitford’s* Auction: but, 
as he was reputed to have a valuable Library, I 
should think some record of the Sale could be 
found in some London Quarter—Quaritch ? 

One particular thing Mitford had, viz. a Copy 
of Thomson’s Seasons annoted with suggestions 
by Pope, to whom the Book was submitted by 
the Author ; and Mitford, I think I remember, 
said that nearly all the suggestions were adopted 
in the subsequent Edition. But Mitford was not 
very exact—nor I. Anyhow, you may find his 
account of the matter somewhere in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine during his Reign over it—about 
twenty years—from perhaps 1842. 

I enclose you, among other scraps which I 
turned up lately (rudiments of some future Work), | 
a reference to Gray which may be of use to Mr. 
Gosse, who might look over the Gentleman’s 
Magazine Index (if there be one) for Mitford’s 
Notices of Gray during the period I mention. 
The word about Oldershaw ? will perhaps interest 
you, as also that quaint remembrance of Broome.* 
As I have noted, I can’t tell where the Selden 


1 The Rev. John Mitford of Benhall. 
4 Archdeacon Oldershaw, who had seen Gray at Cambridge. 
8 In his Norfolk parish it was recollected of him that he was a 
fine man and kept an eagle in his garden. 
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scrap was quoted from ; but it bears his undoubted 
mark. Perhaps it is in his Table-talk ! 

I am rather proud of having bitten Professor 
Fawcett with my Crabbe monomania. I have 
not received the Revise of my little Preface— 
Printers busy with more important work, I doubt 
not ; and I—and the Public—can afford to wait. 


I am delighting in Mozley’s Oriel. 


To S. Laurence. 


Lirriecrance, WoopsrincE. 
Nov, 8/82. 
My DEAR LAURENCE, 

It is long since I have heard from you: which 
means, long since I have written to you. But do 
not impute this to as long forgetfulness on my 
part. My days and years go on one so like 
another : I see and hear no new thing or person ; 
and to tell you that I go for a month or a week 
to our barren coast, which is all the travel I have 
to tell of, you can imagine all that as easily as my 
stay at home, with the old Pictures about me, and 
often the old Books to read. I went indeed to 
London last February for the sole purpose of 
seeing our Donne: and glad am I to have done 
so as I heard it gave him a little pleasure. That 
is a closed Book now. His Death! was not un- 
expected, and even not to be deprecated, as you 


1 20 June, 1882. 
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know ; but I certainly never remember a year of 
such havock among my friends as this: if not 
by Death itself, by Death’s preliminary work and 
warning. . . . I wonder to find myself no worse 
dealt with than by Bronchitis, bad enough, which 
came upon me last Christmas, hung upon me all 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn ; and though com- 
paratively dormant for the last three wet weeks 
(perhaps from repeated doses of Sea Air) gives 
occasional Signs that it is not dead, but, on the 
contrary, will revive with Winter. Let me hear 
at least how you have been, and how are; I shall 
not grudge your being all well. 

Aldis Wright has sent me a very fine Photo of 
Spedding done from one of Mrs. Cameron’s of 
which a copy is at Trinity Lodge. It is so fine 
that I scarce know if it gives me more pleasure 
or pain to look at it. Insomuch that I keep it 
in a drawer, not yet able to make up my mind to 
have it framed and so hung up before me. 

My good old Housekeeper has been (along 
with so many more) very ill, bedded for five or 
six weeks ; only now able to get about again. I 
have this morning been scolding her for sending 
away a woman who came to do her work, without 
consulting me beforehand: she makes out that 
the woman wanted to go: I find the woman is 
very ready to return. ‘These are my troubles, 
Mr. Wesley,’ as a Gentleman said to him when 
the Footman had put too much coal on the fire.’ 

1) See vol ity p./ 268: 
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To W. F. Pollock. 


_ Woopsrince. [1882.] 
My pear PoLtock, 


. . . The Book which has really, and deeply, 
interested me, and quite against Expectation, is 
Froude’s Carlyle Biography ; which has (quite 
contrary to expectation also) not only made me 
honour Carlyle more, but even love him, which I 
had never taken into account before. In the 
Biography, Froude seems to me to treat his man 
with Candour and Justice : even a little too severe 
in attributing to systematic Selfishness what seems 
to me rather unreflecting neglect, Carlyle’s rela- 
tions to his Wife, whom, so far as we read, he 
loved. Of his Love for his’own Family, his 
Generosity to them, and his own sturdy refusal 
of help from others, one cannot doubt. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


[Nov., 1882.] 
My pear Mrs. Kempe: 


You must be homeward-bound by this time, 

I think: but I hope my letter won’t light upon 

you just when you are leaving Paris, or just 

arriving in London—perhaps about to see Mrs. 

Wister off to America from Liverpool. But 
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you will know very well how to set my letter 
aside till some better opportunity. May Mrs. 
Wister fare well upon her Voyage over the 
Atlantic, and find all well when she reaches her 
home. 

I have. been again—twice or thrice—to Alde- 
burgh, when my contemporary old Beauty Mary 
Lynn was staying there; and pleasant Evenings 
enough we had, talking of other days, and she 
reading to me some of her Mudie Books, finishing 
with a nice little Supper, and some hot grog (for 
me) which I carried back to the fire, and set on 
the carpet. She read me (for one thing) ‘ Marjorie 
Fleming’ from a Volume of Dr. Brown’s Papers? 
—read it as well as she could for laughing— 
‘idiotically,’ she said—but all the better to my 
mind. She had been very dismal all day, she 
said. Pray get some one to read you ‘ Marjorie’ 
—which I say, because (as I found) it agrees 
with one best in that way. If only for dear Sir 
Walter’s sake, who doated on the Child; and 
would not let his Twelfth Night be celebrated 
till she came through the Snow in a Sedan Chair, 
where (once in the warm Hall) he called all his 
Company down to see her nestling before he 
carried her upstairs in his arms. A very pretty 
picture. My old Mary said that Mr. Anstey’s 
‘Vice Versa’ made her and a friend, to whom 
she read it, laugh idiotically too: but I could 

1 See letter of March 28th, 1880. 


2 ¢John Leech and other Papers,’ 1882. 
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not laugh over it alone, very clever as it is. 
And here is enough of me and Mary. 

Devrient’s Theory of Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
(which you wrote me of) I cannot pretend to 
judge of : what he said of the Englishwomen, 
to whom the Imogens, Desdemonas, etc., were 
acceptable, seems to me well said. I named it 
to Aldis Wright in a letter, but what he thinks 
on the subject—surely no otherwise than Mrs. 
Kemble—I have not yet heard. My dear old 
Alfred’s Pastoral troubles me a little—that he 
should have exposed himself to ridicule in his 
later days. Yet I feel sure that his aim is a 
noble one; and there was a good notice in the 
Academy?’ saying there was much that was fine 
in the Play—nay, that a whole good Play might 
yet be made of it by some better Playwright’s 
practical Skill. 

And here is the end of my paper, before I 
have said something else that I had to say. But 
you have enough for the present from your 
ancient E. F.G.—who has been busy arranging 
some ‘ post mortem’ papers. 


To E. B. Cowe//. 


Saturday, Noon [ Nov. 25, 1882]. 
My DEAR CowELL, 
This letter of mine will not reach you till 
Monday, but I will not delay writing to thank 


1 November 18th, 1882. 
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you for your great kindness in inviting me, and 
also because I would leave you free (as soon as I 
can) to invite some one else who may avail himself 
of your hospitality. For indeed J cannot—say 
‘will not’ if you please: but all ‘w// not’ it is 
not—certainly, so far as you, and Elizabeth, and 
your House, are concerned, as you may judge by 
the past. But I wish Ajax all success ; and shall 
be glad to read of it in Atheneum or Academy. 

Annie Thackeray Ritchie writes me from 
Aldworth, where the Alfreds are all well and 
jocund in spite of the failure of the Promise of 
May. I never doubted of there being a noble 
Design, and many fine things, in it; but I wish 
nevertheless that A. T. would not have tried the 
Stage, even if he persists in trying other modes 
of Publication. I almost wish he was burthened 
with no bigger volume to Posterity than (as 
Dickens says) Gray has managed to find his way 
there with. There was an Article by Wedmore 
in the Academy on the Play, written with con- 
sideration, discrimination (I believe), and respect 
for the old Dear who wi// go on—like some of 
Aristophanes’ Elders. 

Christmas is again almost at hand: perhaps 
you and Wife will be once more within sight of 
me. ‘To both Love and Thanks: so explicit the 
Aristophanic 

LITTLEGRANGE. 
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To C. E. Norton. 


Woopsripcr. Dec. 20, [1882]. 
My DEAR Norton, 

. You may have read somewhere of an 
‘Ajax’ at our Cambridge over here. Thirty 
years ago did I tell the Greek Professor (now 
Master of Trinity), ‘Have a Greek Tragedy in 
(what you call) your Senate-house.’ But I was 
not sufficiently important to stir up the ‘ Dons.’ 
Cowell invited me to see and hear ‘ Ajax’; but 
I remained here, content to snuff at it from the 
Atheneum of England, not of Attica. And on 
the very day that Ajax fretted his hour on the 
stage, my two old Housekeepers were celebrating 
their Fiftieth, or Golden, wedding over a Bottle | 
of Port wine in the adjoining room, though in 
that happier Catastrophe I did not further join. 

Now, to end with myself; I have hitherto 
escaped any severe assault from my ‘ Bosom- 
Enemy, Bronchitis, though he occasionally intim- 
ates that he is all safe in his Closet, and will 
reappear with the Butterflies, I dare say. ‘ Dici 
Beatus’ let no one in this country boast till May 
be over. 


What you put off, and what you put on, 
Never change till May be gone, 


says an old Suffolk Proverb concerning our 
Clothing. Five of my friendly contemporaries 
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have been struck with Paralysis during this 
1882: and here am I with only Bronchitis to 
complain of. 


To W. A. Wright. 


[ February 7, 1883.] 
My DEAR WRIGHT, 

I must thank you for that search you made 
for W. B.’s Grave! on that dismal wet day ; for 
I think you could only have done so from some 
regard to me. Yes, you found the Stone, sure 
enough ; but the Aetat. should be 43, I think. 
Some ten days before he was laid under it I was 
by his Bedside, where he lay (as for three 
months he had lain) broken in half almost ; yet 
he looked at me with his old discrimination and 
said, ‘I suppose you have scarce ever been with 
a dying person before?’ He had rare intuition 
into Men, Matters, and even into Matters of 
Art: though Thackeray would call him ‘ Little 
Browne ’—which I told him he was not justified 
in doing. They are equal now. 

The enclosed will tell you that I wrote to 
Mrs. A. Carlyle, and I will say that I am 
gratified by her reply. You will see too that I 
asked about the Chelsea Statue, and the Chelsea 
Rector’s account of the matter. I do not want 
either letter back. Had I known that she medi- 


1 At Goldington near Bedford, where W. K. Browne is buried. 
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tated an Edition of her Uncle’s letters, I should 
have offered those I have to her in the first 
instance ; though I know not if she would have 
found more to use in them than Froude is likely 
to find. He never answered what I wrote to 
him about Norton in August. 

As Macmillan is sufficiently interested in 
Lamb to offer £50 or £60 for Hazlitt’s Portrait, 
why won’t you set him on finding out that 
Wageman—which surely he could do among 
some of the Paternoster Row Moxons, or their 
Successors? I find by my 1849 Edition of 
Talfourd that that same MHazlitt’s Portrait 
furnished the Frontispiece to the first Edition, 
or Editions, and (as I now remember) it bespoke 
a glance of that wild-fire in Lamb’s Eyes which 
Procter and De Quincey speak of, and which 
has disappeared from the Copy in Procter’s 
Recollections. Why was it changed for Wage- 
man’s in after Editions of Talfourd’s Book ? 

When you next come here (Easter?) you 
must read Mary Lamb’s Letters, which let one 
more behind the Scenes of their domestic Life 
than any other Book—in a way that might 
easily be misunderstood by a hasty, or unfriendly, 
reader. But not by you—who must one da 
edit (as you won’t) the Life, with the help of 
such ‘ Works’ of Scissors and Paste as I shall 
commit to you. 
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To Leshe Stephen. 


Lirrte Grance, WoopsrincE, 
February 20/83. 


Dear Mr. STEPHEN,. 

I send you the little Book which should 
accompany this letter simply because I have 
ventured to differ in one respect with what you 
have written of my old Poet. You are not 
likely to alter your opinion by what I say, nor 
to mind my saying it ; and I shall probably not 
get twenty of the Public to agree with one or 
other. But I make my little Effort to recall 
my old Crabbe to Memory, and (as you may see 
if you care to do so) I can adduce some better 
Advocates than myself in favour of my Client. 

Pray believe that, busied as you are, I do 
not wish you to acknowledge even the Book I 
send you. But, if you think proper to acknow- 
ledge it at all, pray let it be with a simple 
‘thank you,’ which I always maintain is the 
best course in these cases, whether for Giver or 
Receptor. 

And believe me 

Faithfully yours, 


Epwarp FirzGERALD. 


Can you not find an Hour in your Library to 
spare for dear James Spedding’s Miscellaneous 
Essays—so overlooked, or overblundered, by 


Reviewers? 
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Woopsrincs, Feér. 26/83. 
. Dear Mr. STEPHEN, 


‘It is a fact,’ as Carlyle used to say, that 
when Aldis Wright was about to write to you 
from here, I was half minded to bid him put in 
a word tall me on the score of former Thackeray 
associations. But I refrained out of the same 
feeling which you say had deterred you from 
sending some such message to me. 

And now it is because of those same Thackeray 
associations that I wrote to you direct when I 
sent you the Crabbe in which I had questioned 
your Judgment. I knew you would not resent 
my having done so—too much above my reach 
for that ; but, for that very reason I thought, 
still less likely to be influenced by anything I 
could say in defence of my own position. To 
be sure, the Cardinal comes to my rescue—but 
not on the score of Humour, which I maintain— 
in the quotation you have been so very good as to 
write out for me—pathetic as the notes of the 
Violin which some one says are from time to 
time to be heard from within his room in the 
Birmingham Oratory. 

You did not, I think, suppose that what I 
hinted of the Aesthetic Criticism referred to 
any of yours, which proves itself everywhere to 
be of a far broader and robuster sort, original, 
and independent of all such contemporary coterie 
jargon. For that reason—by no means the only 
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one in your case—I value the writings of Lowell 
and Bagehot. 

But here is enough of all this, which you 
must not take as Compliment in return for 
Compliment, but the quite sincere opinion of 
yours very sincerely,, 

Epwarp FirzGEra.p. | 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrince: March 6, [1883.] 
My pear Mrs. Kemste, 

I have asked more than one person for tidings 
of you for the last two months: and only 
yesterday heard from M. Donne that he had 
seen you at the Address to which I shall direct 
this letter. I wrote to you about mid-November, 
desiring Coutts to forward my letter: in which 
I said that if you were in no mood to write 
during the time of Mrs. Wister’s departure for 
America (which you had told me was to be 
November end) you were not to trouble your- 
self at all. Since which time I have really not 
known whether you had not gone off to America 
too. Anyhow, I thought better to wait till I 
had some token of your ‘ whereabout,’ if nothing 
more. And now Mowbray tells me that much, 
and I will venture another Letter to you after 
so long an interval. You must always follow 
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your own inclination as to answering me—not 
by any means make a ‘ Duty’ of it. 

As usual I have nothing to say of myself but 
what you have heard from me for years. Only 
that my (now one year old) friend Bronchitis 
has thus far done but little more than to keep 
me aware that he has not quitted me, nor even 
thinks of so doing. Nay, this very day, when 
the Snow which held off all winter is now 
coming down under stress of N.E. wind, I feel 
my friend stirring somewhat within. 

Enough of that and of myself. Mowbray 
gives me a very good report of you—Absit 
Nemesis for my daring to write it!—And you 
have got back to something of our old London 
Quarters, which I always look to as better than 
the new. And do you go to’even a Play, in the 
old Quarters also? Wright, who was with me 
at Christmas, was taken by Macmillan to see 
‘Much Ado,’ and found, all except Scenery, etc. 
(which was too good) so bad that he vowed he 
would never go to see Sh. ‘at any of your Courts’ 
again. Irving without any Humour, Miss Terry 
with simply Animal Spirits, etc. However, 
Wright did intend once more to try—Comedy 
of Errors, at some theatre ; but how he liked it 
—I may hear if he comes to me at Easter. 

Now this is enough—is it not ?—for a letter : 
but I am as always 

Sincerely yours, 
F. G: 
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To C. E. Norton. 


Woopszrince. March 7/83. 
My pear Norton, 


I wrote to you some little while before 
Christmas, praying you, among other things, not 
to put yourself to the trouble of sending me your 
Emerson-Carlyle Correspondence, inasmuch as I 
could easily get it over here; and, by way of 
answer, your two Volumes reached me yesterday, 
safe and sound from over the Atlantic. I had not 
time (a strange accident with me) to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of them yesterday : but make 
all speed to do so, with all gratitude, to-day. 
As you are simply the Editor of the Book, I 
may tell you something of my thoughts on it 
by and by. I doubt not that I shall find 
Emerson’s Letters the more interesting, because 
the newer, tome. The Portrait at the head of 
Vol. II. assures me that one will find only what 
is good in them. 

. . . 1 was glad to find from Mozley’s Oriel 
Reminiscences that Newman had been an admirer 
of my old Crabbe: and Mr. L. Stephen has very 
kindly written out for me a passage from some 
late work, or Lecture, of Newman’s own, in 
which he says that, after fifty years, he read 
‘Richard’s Story of his Boyhood,’ in the 
Tales of the Hall, with the same delight as on 
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its first appearance, and he considers that a Poem 
which thus pleases in Age as it pleased in Youth 
must be called (in the ‘accidental’ sense of the 
word, logically speaking) ‘ Classical.’ 

I owe this Courtesy on Mr. Stephen’s part to 
my having sent him a little Preface to my 
Crabbe, in which I contested Mr. Stephen’s 
judgment as to Crabbe’s Humour: and I did 
not choose to publish this without apprizing 
him, whom I know so far as he is connected 
with the Thackerays. He replied very kindly, 
and sent me the Newman quotation I tell you of. 
The Crabbe is the same I sent you some years 
ago: left in sheets, except the few Copies I sent 
to friends. And now I have tacked to it a little 
Introduction, and sent forty copies to lie on 
Quaritch’s counter: for I do not suppose they 
will get further. And no great harm done if 
they stay where they are. . . 

One day you must write, and tell me how 
you and yours have fared through this winter. 
It has been a very mild, even, a warm, one over 
here ; and I for my part have not yet had much 
to complain of in point of health thus far ; no, 
not even though winter has come at last in Snow 
and Storm for the last three days. I do not 
know if we are yet come to the worst, so terrible 
a Gale has been predicted, I am told, for the 
middle of March. Yesterday morning I dis- 
tinctly heard the sea moaning some dozen miles 
away; and to-day, why, the enclosed little 
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scrap, enclosed to me, will tell you what it was 
about, on my very old Crabbe’s shore. It (the 
Sea) will assuredly cut off his old Borough from 
the Slaughden River-quay where he went to 
work, and whence he sailed in the ‘ Unity’ 
Smack (one of whose Crew is still alive) on his 
first adventure to London. But all this can but 
little interest you, considering that we in England 
(except some few in this Eastern corner of it) 
scarce |know more of Crabbe and his whereabout 
than by name. 


To Leshe Stephen. 


{ March, 1883.] 
Dear Mr. STEPHEN, 

(I have not known you long enough to 
dispense with the ‘ Mister, though your kind- 
ness and family associations tempt me so to do.) 

All I know of the Picture is that I bought it 
more than twenty years ago from a poor dealer 
named Sharp, in Great Russell Street, for a few 
Pounds. He called it Major André, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds: which I did not much attend 
to from his ‘dixit,’ but liked the Picture of 
whomsoever, or by whomsoever it might be ; at 
the same time thinking, from what I had read 

1 A newspaper cutting: ‘ALDEBURGH. Tue Srorm. On 
‘Tuesday evening the tide ran over the Promenade, in many places 


the river and sea meeting. ‘The cattle are all sent inland, and all 
the houses at Slaughden are evacuated.’ 
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and seen, that the man might have been told, or 
had imagined aright. The portrait might not 
appear to be a likely one of a man who ventured, 
and lost, his life on a dangerous service, but I 
had read (whether in Miss Seward or elsewhere) 
that he was (as in the picture) somewhat of a 
‘petit maitre’ in Accomplishments; and I lit 
upon a print of him (from some old Magazine, 
I fancy) carrying out the ‘doucereux’ look 
which one might have expected from such 
accounts of him, and decidedly resembling the 
Portrait which you now possess, although not 
done from it. This print I sent either to 
Thackeray or Annie, who (the latter I mean) 
has doubtless lost and forgotten it long ago. 

As to the Picture itself, it was standing on a 
sofa in my lodging—in 1857, I am nearly sure 
—when Thackeray called in his Brougham ; he 
was then about his Virginians, and I told him 
he had better carry off the Picture as being, or 
pretending to be, the Portrait of one connected 
with the Times and Places he was writing about. 
Thackeray, who, as you know, had a shrewd 
Intuition ‘as to the likelihood of Subject as well 
as of Painting, carried it off with him, and that 
is all I can tell you. Ifit be by Sir Joshua (as 
I think it is), it would be an early work, before 
he handled his Brush so freely as afterwards ; 
but, as I say, I think I see him there. I do not 
know if André’s Life corresponds with my notion 
of Sir Joshua’s era of Art. But all this you 
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could very easily find, if you do not already know, 
as probably you do, long ago. I am, at any 
rate, very glad you like the Picture, be it by 
whom, and of whom, it may... . 


P.S. In spite of this long, ill-written Letter, 
I must add a word of Thanks to you for your 
invitation. I have not indeed been in London 
for more than a day or two in the year for more 
than twenty years past: and then only for Busi- 
ness, or to see some ancient Contemporaries who 
really wanted a look. The Business is, I hope, 
all over: and William Donne, the old Friend 
who cared most for a look at me, died last year. 
The others will do very well without that now, 
ready as I know they would be to receive me 
kindly. So I know not when—if ever—I shall 
be in London again ; still less whether, if I did, 
I should venture to knock at your Door, quite 
relying as I do on your friendly disposition 
toward me. 


[March 9, 1883.] 

Dear Mr. STEPHEN, 

Will you be so good as to note on the enclosed 
Card : 

Ist. Whence the Quotation you have sent me 
is taken. 

2nd. Whether you give me leave to quote it 
in case of need ? 

You see that very few words will answer my 
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first Query ; and a simple ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ the 
second : and I shall repent of having asked at all 
if my doing so causes you any further trouble, 
busy as you are. 

But I will adda word (also needing no answer), 
viz. that my little Crabbe was printed some five 
years ago without any Introduction ; and the few 
Friends I sent it to said no Public would care for 
it, and so I let it lieby me. ‘Then some said that 
it wanted at any rate some sort of Introduction, if 
not for Crabbe’s sake, yet for my way of dealing 
with him. And so I ran up a little thing of the 
sort and sent little Quaritch some forty Copies of 
the Book on a forlorn hope, but not without first 
sending a Copy to you, on whom I had fallen 
foul in the said Preface—for which I hope you 
are not much the worse. 


Woopsripce, April 9/83. 
My pEAaR Mr. STEPHEN, 

Last week a Pall Mall Gazette containing a 
Notice of my Crabbe was sent me. The reference 
to Newman, and the kindly praise make me think 
that you might have written it: and yet I could 
scarce expect—scarce wish—that you should have 
devoted any of your busy time to such an office. 
Besides, Mr. Claydon (connected, I suppose, with 
the Gazette) had previously sent to ask me for a 
Copy—for Reviewal. So I scarce knew what to 
do: but on the whole I think there will be no 
harm in writing, to thank you, if you wrote, or 
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had any hand in the Article ; and even if not, I 
know you will not be sorry to hear of it. 
Professor Norton (to whom as to Mr. Lowell 
I had sent the unprefaced volume) has lately sent 
me a quotation from a letter of Clough’s urging 
Mr. Child of Boston to publish an Edition of 
Crabbe: valuable if for nothing else (though 
much else there was) as an account of English 
people and manners at the time he writes in— 
and which Mr. Clough says he remembers some- 
what himself. It was this which made me send 
my ‘ Broacher’ (as we call it here) to Lowell and 
Norton: for I thought that, as not seldom the 
case, Americans might take more interest in such 
a matter than English people do. But I do not 
think they cared much ; Lowell (then in Spain) 
seemed more struck by the old-fashioned Address 
between the characters than anything else ; and 
some friend of Norton’s reviewed the Book 
(though unpublished) in the Atlantic Monthly, 
beginning ‘We have done with Crabbe,’ and 
proceeding to give reasons—and some very 
good ones—why. I fear the Pall Mall critic is 
right when he says that when an Author who 
once was famous has fallen into obscurity—nay, 
oblivion—it is scarce possible to lift him out 
again, by ‘ All the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men ’—that is, by much stronger powers than 
mine. Nevertheless, if Quaritch should sell off 
his forty copies during my life, I will (if compos) 
cancel some irrelevancy of my own in the Preface, 
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and substitute Newman and Clough (whom | 
never read, though Carlyle once ordered me so 
to do). 

I would enclose you what Mr. Norton has 
copied for me from Clough ; but you would have 
to return it; and I really do not like you to have 
any more trouble in the matter. 


Yet, if you can easily lay hand on my old 
Friend George Crabbe’s Life of his Father the 
Poet, do read his account of a family Travel from 
Leicestershire to Suffolk, and the visit they paid 
there to your friend Mr. Tovell. You will find 
it some dozen pages on in Chapter VI.—a real 
Dutch Interior, done with something of the 
Father’s pencil—but quite unintentionally so ; 
my old George rather hating Poetry—as he 
called Verse—except Shakespeare, Young’s Night. 
Thoughts, and Thomson’s Seasons; and never 
having read his Father’s from the time of editing 
it in 1834 till drawn to them by me a dozen 
years after. Not but what he loved and admired 
his father in every shape but that. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsripce: April 12, [1883.] 
My pEAR Mrs. KemBLeE : 

I do not think you will be sorry that more 
than a Moon has waxed and waned since last I 
wrote to you. For you have seen long enough 
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how little I had to tell, and that nevertheless you 
were bound to answer. But all such Apologies 
- are stale: you will believe, I hope, that I remain 
as I was in regard to you, as I shall believe that 
you are the same toward me. 

Mowbray Donne has told me two months ago 
that he could not get over the Remembrance of 
last May ; and that, acting on Body as well as 
Mind, aged him, I suppose, as yousaw. Mowbray 
is one of the most loyal men toward Kinsman 
and Friend. 

Now for my own little Budget of News. I 
got through those Sunless East winds well enough : 
better than I am feeling now they both work 
together. I think the Wind will rule till Mid- 
summer : ‘ Enfin tant qu'il plairaa Dieu.’ Aldis 
Wright was with me for Easter, and we went 
on our usual way, together or apart. Professor 
Norton had sent me his Carlyle-Emerson Corre- 
spondence, which we conned over together, and 
liked well on either side. Carlyle should not 
have said (and still less Norton printed) that 
Tennyson was a ‘gloomy’ Soul, nor Thackeray 
‘of inordinate Appetite, neither of which sayings 
is true: nor written of Lord Houghton as a 
‘Robin Redbreast’ of a man. I shall wait very 
patiently till Mudie sends me Jane Carlyle— 
where I am told there is a word of not unkindly 
toleration of me ; which, if one be named at all, 
one may be thankful for.’ 

1 See ‘Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ ii. 249. 
g25. 
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Here are two Questions to be submitted to 
Mrs. Kemble by Messrs. Aldis Wright and Little- 
grange—viz., What she understands by— 


(1.) ‘The Raven himself is hoarse,’ etc. 
(2.) ‘ But this eternal Blazon must not be,’ etc. 


Mrs. Kemble (who w7// answer my letter) can 
tell me how she fares in health and well-being ; 
yes, and if she has seen, or heard, anything of 
Alfred Tennyson, who is generally to be heard 
of in London at this time of year. And pray let 
Mrs. Kemble believe in the Writer of these poor 
lines as her ancient, and loyal, Subject 


EK. BF. G: 


‘ The raven himself is hoarse,’ etc. 


“‘ Lady Macbeth compares the Messenger, hoarse for lack of 
Breath, to a raven whose croaking was held to be prophetic of 
Disaster. ‘This we think the natural interpretation of the 
words, though it is rejected by some Commentators.” —Clark 
and Wrights Clarendon Press Shakespeare. 

““¢ Eternal Blazon’ = revelation of Eternity. It may be, 
however, that Sh. uses ‘eternal’ for ‘infernal’ here, as in Julius 
Casar 1. 2, 160: ‘The eternal Devil’; and Othello IV. 2, 
130: ‘Some eternal villain.” ‘Blazon’ is an heraldic term, 
meaning, Description of armorial bearings,* hence used for 
description generally ; as in AZuch Ado II. 1, 307. ‘The verb 
blazon’ occurs in Cymbeline IV. 2, 170. ”—Ibid. 


Thus have I written out in my very best 
hand : as I will take care to do in future; for I 
think it very bad manners to puzzle anyone — 
and especially a Lady — with that which is a 
trouble to read ; and I really had no idea that I 
have been so guilty of doing so to Mrs. Kemble. 
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Also I beg leave to say that nothing in 
Mowbray’s letter set me off writing again to 
Mrs. Kemble, except her Address, which I knew 
not till he gave it to me, and I remain her very 
humble obedient Servant, 


Tue Lairp or LIrTLEGRANGE— 


of which I enclose a side view done by a Wood- 
bridge Artisan for his own amusement. So that 
Mrs. Kemble may be made acquainted with the 
‘ habitat’ of the Flower—which is about to make 
an Omelette for its Sunday Dinner. 

N.B. — The ‘ Raven’ is not he that reports 
the news to Miladi M., but ‘one of my fellows 
Who almost dead for breath, etc.’ 


* Not, as E. F. G. had thought, the Bearings 
themselves. 


To W. A. Wright. 


[ May, 1883]. 
My pEAR WricuT, 

The enclosed (not wanted back) will tell you 
about George Crabbe, who seems to me not to have 
profited as yet so much as he had previously done 
from a change to the South. The causes of this 
are obvious; he went too late, and the Season 
has hitherto been against him. I beg him to 
remain abroad till over June, for I am convinced 
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these East Winds, which only began with 
March, will continue till Midsummer ; but he 
may not be provided with a Curate. 

Yesterday I had to go to London, and after 
transacting what I specially went up for, cabbed 
it to Chelsea, to look for Charles Keean about 
whose condition I was not confident. After a 
Fortnight’s Doctorage, however, including such 
Physic (Calomel and Nux Vomica, etc.), as he 
had not undergone for all his Life before, he 
said he felt decidedly better (for which of course 
I stopt his Mouth), was able to walk ; and did 
walk with me (not a quarter of a mile off) to 
see Carlyle’s house and Statue, and was none the 
worse. He purposes coming here next week if 
he go on improving, and also get forward enough 
with his Comic Business. I shall try for Robert 
Groome to meet him, and Loder is a Rock of 
Ages to rely on. 

Cheyne Row was sad enough to look on 
again after near thirty years. Most of the 
houses to be let ; and /4zs—upon which so much 
of trouble, and even Life, had been wasted— 
among them. ‘The Statue seemed to me ver 
good, though looking small because (I think) of 
not being backed and set off with anything but 
higher, and dingier, houses. I am reading ‘fane 
Carlyle with /zs ‘ Elucidations ’"—deeply interest- 
ing both in their several ways; but whether 
such Lifelong Suffering on one Side, and 
Repentance at having overlooked it on the other, 
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be quite proper for the public Eye, is another 
Question. But—Brave old Carlyle ! 


A Fortnight ago I wrote to Hallam Tenny- 
son for a word about-his Father and Household, 
of whom I had not heard for six months. All 
fairly well now ; but old Alfred had not ventured 
to London for fear of his last year’s ‘ Gout,’ 
which his Doctor told him might again be 
brought to the surface by London Fogs that 
check perspiration. 

And Hallam’s Letter (which I would enclose 
you but for a bit of Confidence in it) makes me 
take this Second Sheet to say—That, I having 
told him of my croaking a little of late from 
Cold, etc., took occasion to ask about Lady 
Macbeth’s ‘ Raven’: to which he answered 
(with Father’s concurrence, I suppose), ‘ Surely, 
it is the Bird, not the Messenger.’ ‘The 
“Eternal Blazon” we think “other world 
Blazon.”’ But A. T. yields to me—unwillingly 
—the glory of 

A Mister Wilkinson, etc. 


Hallam says too that Venables, who seems in 
high force, is about to take up cudgels in the 
Fortnightly for Gurlyle versus Froude. 

Some day this may amuse the Master, to 
whom my Love and Duty. Merivale wrote me 
“mero motu’ a very kind Remembrancer, which 
I was not slow to acknowledge. 
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I fancy your time for Habakkuk is almost— 
if not quite — come, so you must not trouble 
yourself to write to me, with fhat ‘ Eternal 
Blazon’ to unroll; but believe me yours the 
same 


BuiFiae 


George’s Letter not to be found (of course) 
when wanted for enclosure. But thus much [| 
can faithfully report from it— 

That he first went to Hyéeres—then to 
Mentone — weather not warm enough to sit 
abroad in, and he not up to walking, though 
better in health. Now, I suppose, at Florence : 
in a week after which to Venice ; after which 
to begin moving slowly homeward so as to reach 
Merton at the End of May. I wish, as I tell 
him, that he could manage to remain abroad till 
Midsummer ; up to which time I believe these 
cold Winds will blow. His Sister thinks he 
will scarce be strong enough to resume his 
Duties when he does get back. I doubt (as 
does Crowfoot) that he has not thriven as well 
on this year’s Southing as for several past years. 


To Fanny Kemble. | 
[May, 1883.] 
My pear Lapy, 
I conclude (from what you wrote me in your 


last letter) that you are at Leamington by this 
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time ; and I will venture to ask a word of you 
before you go off to Switzerland, and I shall have 
to rely on Coutts & Co. for further Corre- 
spondence between us. I am not sure of your 
present Address, even should you be at Leaming- 
ton—not sure—but yet I think my letter will 
find you—and, if it do not—why, then you will 
be saved the necessity of answering it. 

I had written to Mowbray Donne to ask 
about himself and his Wife: and herewith I 
enclose his Answer—very sad, and very manly. 
You shall return it if you please ; for I set some 
store by it. 

Now I am reading—have almost finished— 
Jane Carlyle’s Letters. I dare say you have 
already heard them more than enough discussed 
in London ; and therefore I will only say that 
it is at any rate fine of old Carlyle to have laid 
himself so easily open to public Rebuke, though 
whether such Revelations are fit for Publicity is 
another question. At any rate, it seems to me 
that ha/f her letters, and a// his ejaculations of 
Remorse summed up in a Preface, would have 
done better. There is an Article by brave Mrs. 
Oliphant in this month’s Contemporary Review’ 
(or Magazine) well worth reading on the 
subject ; with such a Challenge to Froude as 
might almost be actionable in Law. We must 
‘hear both sides,’ and wait for the Volume 
which [is] to crown all his Labours in this Cause. 


1 For May, 1883 : ‘Mrs. Carlyle.’ 
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I think your Leamington Country is more in 
Leaf than ours ‘down-East:” which only just 
begins to ‘stand in a mist of green.’’ By the 
by, I lately heard from Hallam Tennyson that all 
his Party were well enough; not having been 
to London this Spring because Alfred’s Doctor 
had warned him against London Fogs, which 
suppress Perspiration, and bring up Gout. 
Which is the best piece of news in my Letter ; 
and I am 

Yours always and a Day 


E. F.G. 


P.S. I do not enclose Mowbray’s letter, as I 
had intended to do, for fear of my own not 


finding you. 


[ May, 1883] 
My pear Lapy, 

Stupid me! And now, after a little hunt, I 
find poor Mowbray’s Letter, which I had made 
sure of having sent you. But I should not now 
send it if I did not implore you not to write in 
case you thought fit to return it ; which indeed 
I did ask you to do; but now I would rather it 
remained with you, who will acknowledge all 
the true and brave in it as well as I—yes, it may 
be laid, if you please, even among those of your 
own which you tell me Mowbray’s Father saved 


1 Tennyson’s ‘ Brook.’ 
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up for you. If you return it, let it be without 
a word of your own: and pray do not misunder- 
stand me when I say that. You will hear of 
me (if Coutts be true) when you are among 
your Mountains again; and, if you do hear of 
me, I know you will—for you must—reply. 

At last some feeling of Spring—a month 
before Midsummer. And next week I am 
expecting my grave Friend Charles Keene, of 
Punch, to come here for a week—bringing with 
him his Bagpipes, and an ancient Viol, and a 
Book of Strathspeys and Madrigals; and our 
Archdeacon will come to meet him, and to talk 
over ancient Music and Books: and we shall all 
three drive out past the green hedges, and heaths 
with their furze in blossom—and I wish—yes, I 
do—that you were of the Party. 

I love all Southey, and all that he does; and 
love that Correspondence of his with Caroline 
Bowles. We (Boy and I) have been reading an 
account of Zetland, which makes me thirst for 
‘The Pirate’ again—tiresome, I know, more 
than half of it—but what a Vision it leaves 
behind ! 

Now, Madam, you cannot pretend that you 
have to jump at any meaning through my M.S. 
I am sure it is legible enough, and that I am 
ever yours 


E. F. G. 


You write just across the Address you date 
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from ; but I jump at that which I shall direct 
this Letter by. 


To W. F. Pollock. 


[May, 1883.] 
My DEAR PoLtock, 


. . . Professor Norton sent me his Carlyle- 
Emerson—all to the credit of all parties, I think. 
I must tell the Professor that in my opinion he 
should have omitted some personal observations 
which are all fair in a private letter ; as about 
Tennyson being of a ‘ gloomy’ turn (which you 
know is not so), Thackeray’s ‘ enormous appetite ’ 
ditto; and such mention of Richard Milnes as a 
‘Robin Redbreast,’ etc.; which may be less 
untrue, though not more proper to be published 
of a clever, useful, and amiable man, now living. 


To C. E. Norton. 


Woopgripce. May 12/83. 
My pEAR Norton, 


Your Emerson-Carlyle of course interested me 
very much, as I believe a large public also. I 
had most to learn of Emerson, and that all good : 
but Carlyle came out in somewhat of a new light 
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to me also. Now we have him in his Jane’s 
letters, as we had seen something of him before 
in the Reminiscences: but a yet more tragic 
Story ; so tragic that I know not if it ought not 
to have been withheld from the Public : assuredly, 
it seems to me, ought to have been but half of 
the whole that now is. But I do not the less 
recognize Carlyle for more admirable than before 
—if for no other reason than his thus furnish- 
ing the world with weapons against himself 
which the World in general is glad to turn 
against him... . 

And, by way of finishing what I have to say 
on Carlyle for the present, I will tell you that I 
had to go up to our huge, hideous, London a 
week ago, on disagreeable business ; which Busi- 
ness, however, I got over in time for me to run to 
Chelsea before I returned home at Evening. I 
wanted to see the Statue on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment which I had not yet seen: and the old No. 
5 of Cheyne Row, which I had not seen for five 
and twenty years. The Statue I thought very 
good, though looking somewhat small and ill 
set-off by its dingy surroundings. And No. 5 
(now 24), which had cost her so much of her 
Life, one may say, to make habitable for him, now 
all neglected, unswept, ungarnished, uninhabited 


| ‘TO LET’ | I cannot get it out of my head, the 


tarnished Scene of the Tragedy (one must call it) 
there enacted. 
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Well, I was glad to get away from it, and the 
London of which it was a small part, and get 
down here to my own dull home, and by no 
means sorry not to be a Genius at such a Cost. 
‘ Parlons d’autres choses.’ 

I got our Woodbridge Bookseller to enquire 
for your Mr. Child’s Ballad-book ; but could 
only hear, and indeed be shown a specimen, of a 
large Quarto Edition, de /uxe I believe, and would 
not meddle with that. I do not love any unwieldy 
Book, even a Dictionary ; and I believe that I 
am contented enough with such Knowledge as | 
have of the old Ballads in many a handy Edition. 
Not but I admire Mr. Child for such an under- 
taking as his; but I think his Book will be more 
for Great Libraries, Public or Private, than for 
my scanty Shelves at my age of seventy-five. I 
have already given away to Friends all that 
I had of any rarity or value, especially if over 
octavo. 

By the way there was one good observation, I 
think, in Mrs. Oliphant’s superficial, or hasty, 
History of English 18th Century Literature, viz., 
that when the Beatties, Blacks, and other recog- 
nized Poets of the Day were all writing in a 
‘classical way, and tried to persuade Burns to do 
the like, it was certain Old Ladies who wrote so 
many of the Ballads, which, many of them, have 
passed as ancient, ‘Sir Patrick Spence’ for one, 
I think. , 

Our Spring flowers have been almost all spoilt 
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by Winter weather, and the Trees before my 
window only just now beginning to 


Stand in a mist of Green,! 


as Tennyson sings. Let us hope their Verdure, 
late arrayed, will last the longer. I continue 
pretty well, with occasional reminders from 
Bronchitis, who is my established Brownie. 


To Fanny Kemble. 


Woopsrince, May 27/83. 
My pear Mrs. Kemsie: 

I feel minded to write you a word of Farewell 
before you start off for Switzerland : but I do not 
think it will be very welcome to you if, as usual, 
you feel bound to answer it on the Eve of your 
Departure. Why not let me hear from you when 
you are settled for a few days somewhere among 
your Mountains? 

I was lately obliged to run to London on a 
disagreeable errand: which, however, got itself 
over soon after midday ; when I got into a Cab 
to Chelsea, for the purpose of seeing Carlyle’s 
Statue on the Embankment, and to take a last 
look at his old House in Cheyne Row. The 
Statue very good, I thought, though looking 


1 Tennyson, ‘The Brook.’ 
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somewhat small for want of a good Background 
to set it off: but the old House! Shut up— 
neglected—‘ To Let ’—was sad enough tome. I 
got back to Woodbridge before night.’ 

Since then I have had Charles Keene (who 
has not been well) staying with me here for ten 
days. Heis avery good Guest, inasmuch as he 
entertains himself with Books, and Birds’-nests, 
and an ancient Viol which he has brought down 
here : as also a Bagpipe (his favourite instrument), 
only leaving the ‘Bag’ behind: he having to 
supply its functions from his own lungs. But he 
will leave me to-morrow or next day; and with 
June will come my two Nieces from Lowestoft : 
and then the Longest Day will come, and we 
shall begin declining toward Winter again, after 
so shortly escaping from it. _ 

This very morning I receive The Diary of 
John Ward, Vicar of Stratford on Avon from 
1648 to 1679—with some notices of W. S. which 
you know all about. And I am as ever 


Sincerely yours 


LITTLEGRANGE. 


Is not this Letter legible enough ? 


1 See p. 306. 
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To S. Laurence. 


Woopsripce. Tuesday, 
[Fune 12, 1883]. 
My DEAR LauRENCE, 

It is very kind of you to remember one who 
does so little to remind you of himself. Your 
drawing of Allen always seemed to me excellent, 
for which reason it was that I thought his Wife 
should have it, as being the Record of her 
husband in his younger days. So of the portrait 
of Tennyson which I gave his Wife. Not that 
I did not value them myself, but because I did 
value them, as the most agreeable Portraits I 
knew of the two men ; and, for that very reason, 
presented them to those whom they were 
naturally dearer to than even to myself. I have 
never liked any Portrait of Tennyson since he 
grew a Beard; Allen, I suppose, has kept out of 
that. | 

If I do not write, it is because I have ab- 
solutely nothing to tell you that you have not 
known for the last twenty years. Here I live 
still, reading, and being read to, part of my time ; 
walking abroad three or four times a day, or 
night, in spite of wakening a Bronchitis, which 
has lodged like the household ‘ Brownie’ within ; 
pottering about my Garden (as I have just been 
doing) and snipping off dead Roses like Miss 
Tox ; and now and then a visit to the neigh- 
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bouring Seaside, and a splash to Sea in one of 
the Boats. I never see a new Picture, nor hear 
a note of Music except when I drum out some 
old Tune in Winter on an Organ, which might 
almost be carried about the Streets with a handle 
to turn, and a Monkey on the top of it. So I 
go on, living a life far too comfortable as com- 
pared with that of better, and wiser men: but 
ever expecting a reverse in health such as my 
seventy-five years are subject to. What a tragedy 
is that of ——! So brisk, bright, good, a little 
woman, who seemed made to live! And now 
the Doctors allot her but two years longer at 
most, and her friends think that a year will see 
the End ! and poor ——,, tender, true, and brave ! 
His letters to me are quite fine in telling about 
it. Mrs. Kemble wrote me word some two or 
three months ago that he was looking very old : 
no wonder. I am told that she keeps up her 
Spirits the better of the two. Ah, Providence 
might have spared ‘ pauvre et triste Humanite’ 
that Trial, together with a few others which 
(one would think) would have made no difference 
to its Supremacy. ‘ Voila ma petite protestation 
respectueuse a la Providence,’ as Madame de 
Sévigne says. 

To-morrow I am going (for my one annual 
Visit) to G. Crabbe’s, where I am to meet his 
Sisters, and talk over old Bredfield Vicarage 
days. ‘Two of my eight Nieces are now with me 
here in my house, for a two months’ visit, I 
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suppose and hope. And I think this is all I 
have to tell you of 
Yours ever sincerely 


LOAM i 


This was in all probability the last letter 
FitzGerald ever wrote. On the following day, 
Wednesday, June 13, he went to pay his annual 
visit at Merton Rectory. On Friday the 15th 
I received from Mr. Crabbe the announcement 
of his peaceful end: ‘I grieve to have to tell 
you that our dear friend Edward FitzGerald 
died here this morning [June 14]. He came 
last evening to pay his usual visit with my 
sisters, but did not seem in his usual spirits; and 
did not eat anything. ... At ten he said he 
would go to bed. I went up with him... . 
At a quarter to eight I tapped at his door to ask 
how he was, and getting no answer went in and 
found him as if sleeping peacefully but quite 
dead. A very noble character has passed away.’ 
On the following Tuesday, June 19, he was 
buried in the little churchyard of Boulge, and 
the stone which marks his grave bears the simple 
inscription ‘ Edward FitzGerald, Born 31 March 
1809, Died 14 June 1883. It is He that hath 
made us and not we ourselves.’ 

For some time before his death he seems to 
have had a foreboding that the end was not far 
distant. In one of the last conversations I had 
with him, certainly during my last visit at Easter 
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1883, he spoke of his mother’s death, in its 
suddenness very like his own, and at the same 
age. ‘We none of us get beyond seventy-five,’ 
he said. At this age his eldest brother had died, 
four years before. And in a letter to one of his 
nieces, after speaking of the fatal malady by 
which the wife of a dear friend was attacked, he 
added, ‘It seems strange to me to be so seemingly 
alert—certainly, alive—amid such fatalities with 
younger and stronger people. But, even while 
I say so, the hair may break, and the suspended 
Sword fall. If it would but do so at once, and 
effectually!’ Sixteen days later his wish was 
fulfilled. 7 
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Academy (Royal), Exhibition of, i. 415 
iii, 122 

Acis and Galatea, i, 121, 122, 272 

Aconites, ‘New Year’s Gifts,’ iii, 148 ; 
iv. 190, 235 

schylus, the geography of the Aga- 
memnon, ii. 149-1513 FitzGerald’s 
translation of the Agamemnon, ii. 263, 
280 ; ili. 74, 191, 193, 269 ; reviewed 
in The Nation, iii. 293 ; Dr. Kennedy’s 
translation, iv. 36 

Aidé (Hamilton), iv. 180 

Aikin (Lucy), her Letters, ii. 193 

Airy (William), at school with Fitz- 
Gerald, i. 2 5 visits him at Woodbridge, 
ii, 167, 195 3 at Playford, ii, 127 

Ajax, The, at Cambridge, iv. 287 

Aldeburgh, iv. 153, 157-159, 271 5 storm 
at, 159, 297 

Allegro and Penseroso, i. 181, 194 

Allen (Anne), i. 85 

Allen (Dr.), i. 96 

Allen (John), at Cambridge with Fitz- 
Gerald, i. 2; letters to, 4, 5, etc, ; his 
portrait by Laurence, ii. 112 

Allen (Mary), i. 83, 84, 85, 87 

Allenby, (Mrs.), i, 182 

André (Major), portrait of, iv. 297 

Anstey’s ‘ Vice Versa,’ iv. 285 

Arkwright (Mrs.), iii. 188 

Arnold (Dr.), his visit to Naseby with 
Carlyle, i. 152, 158 ; his Life, 210 

Art, Objects of, article in Fraser, iii. 45 

Arthur (King), the myth of, not suitable 
for an epic poem, ii. 280 

Atheneum (The), on Tennyson and 
Browning, ii, 272; on Sir Walter 
Scott, iii, 10 
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Attar’s Mantic uttair, ii. 53, 55-59, 61, 
62, 88, 244 

Ausonius, i. 235 

Austen (Miss), ii, 1113 iti, 8, 1255 
FitzGerald could not read her novels, 
ili, 203 

Austin (Alfred), on Tennyson, ii. 291 

Austin (Mrs.), Characteristics of Goethe, 
i. 56 

Autumn colours, ili. 240 

Azaél the Prodigal, i. 313 


Bacon’s Essays, iii. 295 ; Essay of Friend- 
ship, i. 22 5 of Masques, i. 181 ; Sylva, 
iiy7 2 

Bagehot’s Essays, iv. 110 

Bailey (P. J.), his Festus praised by 
Tennyson, i. 242 3 ii, 266 ; ili. 252 

Balfe, ballad by, i. 206 

Barton (Bernard), i, 52; iv. 1183 hi 
poems, i. 125 ; his visit to Peel, i. 233 ; 
his portrait by Laurence, i. 247, 258, 
267 ; his illness and death, i. 278, 283 5 
his funeral, 280 ; edition of his Letters 
and Poems with Memoir by FitzGerald, 
283, 288, 28935 ii. 44 

Barton (Lucy), afterwards Mrs. Edward 
FitzGerald, i. 52, 186, 215, 248, 283, 
286; ii. 51, 68 

Bassano, i. 215 

Basselin (Olivier), quoted, iii. 65 

Bath, ii. 22 

Beard (Dr.), iii. 120 

Beaumont (Sir G.), i. 193 

Beauty the main object of the Arts, iii, 9 

Beauty Bob, FitzGerald’s Parrot, i. 187 

Beckford (Peter), Essays on Hunting, iv. 
121 
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Beckford (W.), ii. 22 

Beethoven, i. 60, 123, 133, 224, 229; 
ii. 3, 243 his Life by Moscheles, i. 132 

Belvidere Hat, iv. 99 

Béranger, iii. 63, 65 ; his Letters, iii. 54 ; 
quoted, iv. 29 

Berry (Miss), her correspondence, ii. 202 

Beuve (Sainte), Causeries, iii, 104, 130 

Bewick, his Life contains an account of 
a meeting of Wordsworth and Foscolo, 
ili, 227 

Biddell (Herman), his Suffolk Stud-Book, 
iv. 139 

Blackbird v. Nightingale, iii, 115 

Blake, Songs of Innocence, i. 26 

Blakesley (J. W.), Dean of Lincoln, iii, 
172.5) 1V. 237 

Bletsoe, i. 67 ; the Falcon Inn, 83 

Bloomfield (Robert), a saying of his 
mother’s, ii. 116, 220 

Blunt (Lady Anne), her Bedouins of the 
Euphrates, iv. 88 

Boccaccio, iii. 246, 247, 248, 251 

Bodham (Mrs.), i. 219 

Borrow (George), ii. 59, 73, 77; 88 3 his 
Romany Rye, 73 ; Wild Wales, 151 

Bosherston, ii. 8z 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Croker’ 3 edi- 
tion of, ii. 206 

Boughton, pictures at, i. 59 

Boulge Hall, his father’s seat, i. 40, 88, 

89; ‘ Malebolge,’ 96 note 

Brambelli, i. 223 

Brandon, on Passenger Postage, ii. 253 

Bredfield House, i. 1, 72, 73 

Brooke (Captain F. C.), iii. 46, 233, 279 ; 
iv. 116, 134, 263 

Brookfield (Mrs.), ii. 225 

Brown (Dr. John), iv. 285 

Browne (W.), Britannia’s Pastorals, iii, 
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Browne (W. K.), i. §8, 149, 195 3 ii. 50; 
his marriage, i. 196, 21435 first meets 
FitzGerald at Tenby, ii. 82, 105, 107; 
his fatal accident, 96-99, 101, 105; 
his funeral, 98; his boys with Fitz- 
Gerald at Aldeburgh, 115 ; his saying 
of Spedding, 266 ; his grave, iv. 289 

Browning Society, iv. 240 

Brydges (Sir Egerton), i, 106 

Burke’s Letters, i. 210 

Burnet ( (John), on Painting, i i, 174 

Burnet’s History, i. 82 

Burney (Dr.), his Musical Tour, ii. 146 


Burns, compared with Béranger, iii. 63-65 5 
quoted, 98 

Burrows (General), his defeat by Ayoub 
Khan, iv. 164 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, i. 165 ; 
Carlyle’s style influenced by, 166 

Busbequius, i. 263 

Byron’s Verses on Rogers, iii. 44 


Calderon, translations from, ii, 10, 14, 
65, 92, 93, 186, 187, 280; iii. 155, 
1573 iv. 40; unfavourably noticed in 
the Atheneum, ii. 15 ; edition of the 
Magico, iv. 41 ; his lines about Madrid, 
80; Trench’s translation from, ii. 44 ; 
iv. 144,147 ; the Calderon medal sent 
to FitzGerald, 233 

Campion (J. S. ,, On foot in Sem iv. 79 

Candide, iv. 114 

Carew quoted, i. 13 

Carlyle (Mrs.), her Letters, iv. 303 

Carlyle (Mrs. Alexander), iv. 99, 107, 
I10, 148, 186, 203, 213 

Carlyle (T.), his French Revolution, i. 53 ; 
reviewed by Spedding, 87; his Mis- 
cellanies, 74 ; review of his Chartism, 
76; Sterling’s review of him, 76; 
Hero Worship, 100, 103 3 Venables’ 
article on, 140; Sartor Resartus, 149 ; 
Cromwell, 152, etc., 216, 226, 227 
2375 his account of the battle of 
Naseby, 235 ; writes on Ireland in the 
Examiner, 273, 291 5 his saying about 
Dickens, 288; his Latter Day 
Pamphlets, 296, 299 ; at Malvern, 317 ; 
at Farlingay with FitzGerald, ii. 27 ; 
his Naseby Inscription, 325184020 
ili. 41, 95 3 at Croydon, ii. 38 5 reading 
Voltaire, 38 ; his photograph, 35 ; his 
Frederic the Great, 102, 193; Mrs. 
Carlyle’s death, 226; Letters on 
Naseby, iii. § ; his opinion of Brown- 
ing’s Ring and the Book, ii. 267; his 
Niagara Pamphlet, 272; Letters on 
Omar Khayyam, iii. 56-57 ; his Kings 
of Norway, in Fraser, iii, 146-149, 
154, 1573 staying near Bromley, 177 ; 
his letters to FitzGerald about Crom- 
well, 177; is vehement against Darwin 
and the Turk,226; Medal and Address 
presented to him on hie eightieth birth- 
day, 189, 191, 199; his-Lectures on 
Hero Worship, 2053; his visit to 
Dumfries, 239 ; reads Victor Hugo’s 
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Les Miserables, 300; till past mid- 
night at his books, 306, 313 ; his visit 
to Thirlwall, 313; reading Goethe, 
iv. 22; sends FitzGerald his Norway 
Kings and Knox, 18, 22; reads Shake- 
speare through to himself, 66, 69, 108, 
110; and Boswell’s Hebrides, 108, 110; 
fast extinguishing, 179, 181; is buried 
at Ecclefechan, 186, 187, 2063 his 
Reminiscences, 198, 200, 203, 204, 
208, 224; his visit to Ireland, 241 ; 
his biography, 272, 274, 2843 corre- 
spondence with Emerson, 272, 295, 
303; his Statue, 289 

Castle Ashby, pictures at, i. 148 

Catullus, iii. 304, 310, 315 

Charlesworth (Miss E.), afterwards Mrs, 
E. B. Cowell, i. 183, 184, 190, 202 

Charlesworth (Miss M.), ii. 177 

Chateaubriand’s father, iii. 143 

Chaucer, akin to Shakespeare, ii. 104 

Cherubini, iv. 250; his Medea, il. 304 

Child (Professor), his English Ballads, 
iv. 314 

Childs (Charles), of Bungay, i. 307 

Chorley (H. F.), his Musical Recollec- 
tions, ii, 325; his death, iii. 19; Life 
of, 101, 130 

Churchyard (T.), a solicitor at Wood- 
bridge, and an amateur artist, i. 113, 
139, 159,174, 175, 187, 219, 221, 248, 
253, 2783 ii. 35, 104 ; calls the Winter 
Aconites ‘ New Year’s Gifts,’ ili, 148 ; 
his sketch of Thorpe headland by Alde- 
burgh, iv. 159 

Clarissa Harlowe, i. 128; ii. 192, 193, 
252, 271,272 3 a favourite with Alfred 
de Musset, iii. 321; iv. 9 

Clarke (E. W.), Prologue by, i. 92; ii. 
295; his Library of Useless Knowledge, 
i, 136 5 il, 295 

Claude, i. 57 

Clerke Sanders, iv. 100 

Clive (Kitty), her saying of Mrs, Siddons, 
iii. 178 

Clora, verses to, i. 19, 20 

Coleridge, Life of, by De Quincey, i. 34 

Collins (Wilkie), The Woman in White, 
li, 226, 236 5 iii. 8 

Constable (J.), pictures by, i. go-92, 120, 
124, 127, 139, 187 ; Life by Leslie, 193 

Contat (Mademoiselle), iii. 50 

Cookson (Dr. W.), a correspondent of 
Carlyle’s, i. 184, 185 5 his death, 189 


Coriolanus, iv. 27 

Corneille, iii. 167 

Coulanges (The Abbé), iv. 28 

Country Church, Scene in a, iii, 116 

Coverley (Sir Roger de), suggested illus- 
trations of, by Thackeray, i. 30, 41 

Cowell (Professor E. B.), his translations 
from Hafiz, i. 235; ii. 5, 27, 40, 41, 
743 paper on the Mesnavi, i. 265 ; 
goes up to Oxford, 303; article on 
Calderon in the Westminster Review, 
ii. 16,443 his Pracrit Grammar, 10, 
II, 15, 183 translations from the 
Mesnavi, 115 ; his articles in the West- 
minster Review, i. 310; his Oxford 
Essay on Persian Literature, ii. 41 5 
appointed Professor of History at the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, ii. 45, 465 
his translation of Azrael, 133 3 visits 
FitzGerald on his return to England, 
182 ; candidate for the Professorship of 
Sanskrit at Cambridge, 230 ; his appoint- 
ment to the Professorship, 232 5 his In- 
augural Lecture, 235, 237; his article 
in The Times, ii. 2543 visits Fitz- 
Gerald at Woodbridge, iii. 3043; his 
suggestion for a Spanish Dictionary on 
the plan of Littré, iv. 35, 7935 at 
Lowestoft with FitzGerald reading Don 
Quixote, 78, 79, 80-84, 87, 90; his 
interview with Borrow, 85 

Cowell (Mrs.), her poems, i. 309-312 5 
ii. 47, 113, 177 5 visits Boulge, i. 309 

Cowley, ii. 132 

Crabbe (George), the poet, hears Wesley 
preach at Lowestoft, ii. 185 ; quoted, 
li, 117 3 iii. 75, 76, LOL, 110, 131, 145, 
155, 192, 255, 260, 261 ; 3 iv. 14, 33> 
68, 733. selections from his poems, ii. 
196 3 lil. 261, 2645 iv. 35, 1365 por- 
traits of him by Pickersgill and Phillips, 
iii. 79, 96, 103, 107; iv. 61; Fitz- 
Gerald’s admiration for, iii. 259, 265 ; 
readings from, iv. §7, 59; his humour, 
iii. 2595 iv. 65, 73, 85, 1363 his epi- 
grammatic power, iv. 65, 68 ; his fancy 
quickened byaslight fall ofsnow, ii. 256 5 
iv. 170; article on him in the Atlantic 
Monthly, iv. 136 ; and in the Cornhill, 
iii, 142 

Crabbe (George), Vicar of Bredfield, the 
poet’s son, i. 41, 216, 301, 303, 306-308, 
319; li. 18, 28, 3035 ili. 110 note, 260; 
reads D/’Israeli’s Coningsby, i. 202 3 
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Whewell’s Plurality of Worlds, ii. 26 ; 
The Radiator, ii. 26, 30, 35 3 his illness, 
76, 80; death, 86; and funeral, $4 ; 
notice of him by FitzGerald in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 85; his Life 
of his Father, iv. 302 

Crabbe (George), Rector of Merton, the 
poet’s grandson, iv. 150, 180, 217, 
219, 305; his account of FitzGerald, 
i, 175-177 

Crome, i. 139, 21 

Cromwell, i. 163 ; his Lincolnshire cam- 
paign, 1815; miniature copied by 
Laurence, 227 ; the Squire Letters, 245 


Danish vessel dug up at Snape, iv. 263 

Dante, his portrait by Giotto, i. 110, 
112; like Homer atones with the sea, 
ii, 1645 quoted, 167; ili, 46; trans- 
lated into Modern Greek by Musurus 
Pasha, iv. 241, 252 

D’Arblay (Madame), anecdote of, ii. 181 5 
on Johnson’s later years, 206 

Darien Song (the), i. 120 

Dauban, iii. 135 

Davenant’s alteration of Macbeth, i. 33 

Deffand (Madame du), iii. 130 

De Quincey (T.), his Life of Coleridge, 
i. 34 5 paper on Southey, etc., in Tait’s 
Magazine, i. 743 on ‘Wordsworth, i. 
228 ; on Janus Weathercock, iii. 190 ; 
proposed to Lowell as the subject for 
an Essay, iv. 7 

Derby Day, iv. 148 

De Soyres (Jobo), FitzGerald’s nephew, 
iv. 2553 his edition of Pascal’s Pro- 
vincial Letters, 178 

De Soyres (Mrs.), FitzGerald’s sister, 
her death, iv. 106 

Deutsch (Emanuel), his article on the 
Talmud in the Quarterly, ii, 237 

Devrient, his theory of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, iv, 286 

Dickens (Charles), iii, 161; Master 
Humphrey’s Clock, i. 77-79; Dombey 
and Son, i. 271; David Copperfield, 
i, 288, 292, 300 ; his Holyday 
Romance, iii, 47 ; his passion for 
colours, iii. 1313; his saying of Gray, 
iv. 69, 287; FitzGerald’s love for, 
iii, 119, 128, 2743 iv. 90, 107; his 
Life by Foster, iii. §5, 1193 iv. go, 
107 ; his Letters, 113 

D’Israeli’s Lothair, iii. 16 


Don Giovanni, i, 61, 224 

Don Quixote, ii, 232, 236, 237 5 iii. 
104, 106, 224, 228, 229, 239, 242, 
247, 2483 iv. 64, 79) 80, 87, 1315 
‘All the World’s a Stage,’ ili, 236 ; 
loses in translation, iii. 233 ; must be 
read in Spanish, ri 242, 246, 248 

Donne (Blanche), iii, 120, 232 5 iv. 54 

Donne (Charles), iii. 202, 232, 284 

Donne (Mrs, Charles), her death, iii. 222 

Donne (John), his sermons, i. 44 ; poems, 
fi 192) 

Donne (Valentia), ii. 321 5 ili. 1, 60, 232 5 
iv. 97, 1723 her marriage, iii. 276 
Donne (W. B.), mentioned, ii. 316, 317, 
321, 3235 ili. 60, 120, 144, 156, 172, 
1749 196, |202, 217, 1232, (2070s ave 
129, 187, 194, 215, 227, 229, 262; 
at school with FitzGerald, i. 2; Fitz- 
Gerald’s affection for him, i i, 23 note; 
ii. 7; iv. 383 his article on Hallam 
in the British, and Foreign Review, i. 
97, 101; engaged upon a History of 
Rome, i. 117, 119, 137, 1403 his 
Address to the Norwich Atheneum, 
i. 234 5 removes to Bury, i, 2375 his 
portrait by Laurence, i. 301 ; 3 articles 
on Pepys, i. 301; Deputy Licenser of 
Plays, i. 313 3 not Lexilogus in 
Euphramor, ii. 213 succeeds Kemble 
as Licenser of Plays, ii. 65 ; leaves the 
London Library, ii. 79 ; writes on 
Calderon in Fraser, ii. 65; on the 
Antonines in the Edinburgh, ii. 176 ; 
his story of Lord Chatham and the 
Bishops, ii. 197; his Correspondence 
of George III. and Lord North re- 
viewed in the Atheneum, ii, 228 ; 
his proposed edition of Tacitus, it 
229; his Lectures on the Theatre in 
Shakespeare’s Time, iii, 185 his ac- 
count of Tacitus in Ancient Classics 
for English Readers, iii. 82 ; his illness, 
ili. 96, 100, 103, 1083; stays with 
FitzGerald, ii, 130, 2693 iii, 1 5 
retires from his post as Licenser of 
Plays, iii. 120, 1273 his successor, 
iii. 127; reviews Macready’s Memoirs, 
iii, 169 ; his declining health, iv. 
239, 249, 263; his death, iv. 267, 
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Donne (W. Mowbray), his marriage, ii. 
- 176; mentioned, ili. 18, 88, 100, 103, 
"151, 186, 202, 2323 iv. 46, 147, 164, 
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166, 172, 186, 187, 194, 215, 227, 
262, 309, 3103 visits FitzGerald, iii. 
187 ; and sails with him, ii. 233, 234 

Doudan, iii. 135, 307, 3213 iv. 11 

Dryden, iii. 266 ; his Prefaces, iii. 298 ; 
his prose style, iii. 299 

Ducis, iv. 209 

Dunbar (Battle of), iii. 235, 296. 

Duncan (Francis), i. 255, 2563 li. 200 3 
stays with FitzGerald at Woodbridge, 
ii, 208 

Dunwich, iii. 233, 289, 290, 295, 2.96 5 
iv. 19, 20, 26, 89; ruins of the Grey 
Friars’ Monastery, iii, 291, 293,299, 
300; iv. 24, 35 

Dysart (Louisa, Countess of), portrait of, 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, i. 59 


Eastern Question (the), iii. 246 

Eastlake (C. L.), i. 413 his translation 
of Goethe’s Theory of Colours, i, 
81, 98 

Eckermann, a German Boswell, iv. 87 

Edgeworth (F. B.), i. 33, 108 ; his wife 
and sister-in-law, i. 383 living at 
Eltham, i. 45; his article on Pindar, 
i. 95, 973 FitzGerald stays with him, 
i, 169, 170 ; his death, i, 241 ; 
Carlyle’s reference to him, iii. 177 

Edgeworth (Miss), i. 108, 109, 171 

Edwards (Edwin), ii. 307 ; iii. 1, 46, 
233, 279, 289, 290, 295, 296; iv. 
19, 20, 26, 93 3 his illness, iv. 26, 32, 
35, 46; and his death, iv. 88-90; 
exhibition of his pictures, iv. 102, 
106, 109 

Edwards (Mrs.), iv. 93, 102, 106, 109, 199 

Elio (Francisco), iii. 257 

Eliot (George), not admired by Fitz- 
Gerald, iii. 203; iv. 33; The Mill 
on the Floss, iii, 71 3; Middlemarch, 


iv. 34 

Elliot (Sir George), pastoral by, iii. 183 

Elliott (Ebenezer), Posthumous Poems, 
i, 292, 293 

Emerson (R. W.), Representative Men, 
i, 2933 on Scott, ili, 2125 his death, 
iv. 265; correspondence with Carlyle, 
iv. 272, 295, 312 

English Gentry (the), i. 82 

Eothen, i. 218 

Etty (W.), picture of the Bridge of 
Sighs, i, 41; ‘Aaron,’ i, 272; ‘John 
the Baptist,’ i, 272 


Euphranor, i. 243, 308, 3133 ii. 2495 
ili, 52, 157, 2993 iv. 224, 260, 261; 
praised by Tennyson, ii. 249 

Euripides, ii. 169, 170, 216, 218 

Evans (R. W.), i. 86 

Evelyn’s Diary, iv. 19 


Faiers (Mrs.), FitzGerald’s housekeeper 
at Boulge Cottage, i. 176, 187 

Farlingay, where Carlyle stayed with 
FitzGerald, ii, 27 ; iil, 118 

Fawcett (Professor), iv. 273, 280, 282 

Fidelio, ii. 303 ; FitzGerald proposed to 
adapt the music to Tennyson’s King 
Arthur, 304 

Fields’ Yesterdays with Authors, iii. 45 ; 
iv. 69 

FitzGerald (Edward), born at Bredfield, 
i. 13 goes to France, i, 1; to school 
at Bury St. Edmunds, i. 2; to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, i. 2; his school- 
fellows and contemporaries at Cam- 
bridge, i. 2 3 took his degree, i, 3; at 
Southampton and Naseby, i. 5 ; earliest 
attempt at verse, 1. 7-9 ; visits Salis- 
bury and Bemerton, i i, 103 at Tenby, 
i. 11, 48, 83; his Paradise, a collec- 
tion of English verse, i. 12 3 reads 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, i. 143; adopts 
a vegetable diet, i. 23-253 living in 
London, i. 25 ; sees Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, i. 25, 29; Henry VIII., i. 
253 Macbeth, i. 25, 333 with Spedd- 
ing at Cambridge, i. 29; living at 
Wherstead Lodge, i. 303 his friend- 
ships like loves, i. 315 reading the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 31; and 
the Spectator, i. 323 with Spedding 
and Tennyson at Mirehouse, i. 34, 35 5 
iv, 201-2, 206, 221 ; at Ambleside, i, 
353 his father removes to Boulge, i. 
40; reading Aristophanes, i. 46, 50; 
his cottage at Boulge, i. 49, 513 read- 
ing Plutarch’s Lives, i. 503 Lyell’s 
Geology, i. 50; and Theocritus, i, 51 ; 
his marriage with Miss Barton, i. 52, 
note; stays in Bedfordshire, i. 55, 67, 
69, 80; at Lowestoft with W. Browne, 
i, 58; reading Pindar, i. 59 ; Tacitus, 
i, 63 ;_ his pistol shooting, i. 65 ; reads 
Alfieri’s Autobiography, i. 66; enter- 
tains Irish reapers in Bedfordshire, i 1. 
703 visits Wimpole, i. 70; at his 
uncle Peter Purcell’s at Halverstown, 
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INDEX 


i, 723 reads the Iliad, i. 73, 2615 
Clarendon, i. 78; Burnet, i, 82 5 
Herodotus, i, 84; regrets his want of 
scholarship, id. 3 grows bald, 85 ; 
makes Tar-Water, i. 86; reads New- 
man’s Sermons, i. 86; buys a picture 
by Constable, i. 90; his farming, i. 
943 reads Gibbon, i. 95 ; hears a 
nephew say his Latin Grammar, i, 
104 ; exclaims against esthetics, i. 955 


aN 


ii, 66, 675 thinks of translating the 
Trilogy, i it, 723 at Gorlestone, i Werte 
declines invitations, ii. 785 reading 
Omar Khayyam, ii. 75, 80; his epitome 
of Attar’s Mantic uttair,, ii, 88, 945 
his translations from Omar Khayyam 
offered to Fraser’s Magazine, ii. 91, 
92, 955 135 3 translates Calderon’s 
Mighty Magi cian, ii, 92, 186; and La 
Vida es Su efio, ii. 100, 187, 190; 


“stays at Edgeworthstown, i, 107 5 at | collects a Vocabulary of rustic English, 


Naseby, i. 109, 1103 reads Livy, i. 
117 ; invited to lecture at Ipswich, i. 
117,118 ; on character in handwriting, 
i, 135; his opinion of his own verses, 
i. 125; finds a prophecy of Arthur 
Helps in Bacon, i. 135 ; visits Donne, 
i, 140, 201; first meets Carlyle, i. 
1513 his dislike to travelling, i, 143 5 
his excavations at Naseby, and corre- 


spondence with Carlyle, i. 153-165 ; 
reads Virgil’s Georgics, i. 1603 in 


Ireland, i. 167-170 ; a cottage at 
Boulge, i. 178; visits Carlyle, i. 186, 
197, 275, 2983 his life at Boulge, i. 
192, 204, 309; makes an abstract of 
the Old Curiosity Shop for children, 
i, 202; at Leamington, i. 203; at 
Cambridge, i. 240; reads Thucydides, 
i. 244, 246, 261, 266, 285 ; his inter- 
view with William Squire, i. 249- 
2533 at Exeter, i. 2535 contributes 
notes to Selden’s Table Talk, i. 264; 
begins Spanish, i. 297; hears "Rosana 
Zora, i. 300 ; Teads David Copperfield, 
ib, ; death of his father, ii. 4; with 
Donne at Bury, ii, 75 translations 
from Calderon, ii. 10, 113; about to 
leave Boulge, ii. 11 5 sends his transla- 
tions to Borrow, ii. 14; his Euphranor, 
ii. 19 5 sees Kean’s Richard III, ii. 
20 ; studies Persian, ii, 10, 16, 18 5 at 
Farlingay, ii. 18, 26; at Bath, Uss20 |; 
goes to Oxford to see Cowell, ii. 20 ; 
Carlyle stays with him at Farlingay, 
ii, 26; with Churchyard at Hollesley 
Bay, ii. 35 5 sees Frederic Tennyson in 
London, ii. 37; goes for a cruise with 
Spring Rice, ii. 37 3 Seay Jami’s 
Salaman and Absal, 40-43, 453 
reading Hafiz, ii. 53, bas 3 and Attar’s 
Mantic uttair, ii. 53 ; which he trans- 
lates, ii, 53-59, 163, 2445 uncertain 
where to live, ii. 49 ; reading AE schylus, 
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sf Woodbridge, ii. 138; or 
4 


‘Delany’s Letters, ii. 140 ; 


_ii. 93; prints his translation of Omar, 
git: 96, 99, 1353 stays at Aldeburgh, 
TNT 5. 117, 1255 reads Shakespeare, 
ii. aBe 5 3) in, 20; 49 5 gives a fragment 
of Tennyson’s MS, to Thompson, i ii. 
I who returns it, ii, 1345 5 meets 


William Airy at Playford, ite. 12) “ . 


visits Duncan, ii. 103 5 goes 
stone, ii, 1283; reads Sainte ] 
Causeries du Lundi, ii, 128 ; h 


Gelde~ 


. 


&. 


boat, ii. 153, 1565. goes to "Berwick, * 


ii, 1313; to Holland, ii. 1605 at Merton 
with Guoree Crabbesi ii, 155 5 at Ely, 
ii. 156 ; vexed with: try squi 
for stopping up foot oaths, i i 3 

253; is looking out for a | 


Bile, il, 

53 his liking for Oriental things, ii. 
139 ; his'pictures, ii. 139 ; reads Mrs. 
afraid to 
take Farlingay, ii. 141; buys a new 
boat, ii, 141, 2083 sells out Bank 
Stock, ii. 141 ; binds extracts from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, ii. 142 5 goes 
to the National Gallery, ii. 144 5 and 
Crystal Palace, ii. 144, 1793 reads 
Dante and Homer, ii. 164, 167; the 
sea brings up his appetite for Greek, ii. 
1703 goes to see Thackeray’s house, 
ii. 178; buys Little Grange, ii, 181 5 
his adaptation of Calderon’s two plays, 
ii. 191; sends the Mighty Magician 
to Trench, ii. 190; and La Vida es 
Suefio to Archdeacon Allen, ii, 192 ; 
proposes a Selection from Crabbe, ii. 
196 ; carries Sophocles to sea with him, 
li, 208, 210, 213, 214, 216, 219, 234, 
2353 reads Herodotus and Virgil in his 
yacht, ii. 221; makes his will, ii. 211 5 
does not care for Horace, ii. 213, 215 5 


reads Euripides, ii. 218 ; The Woman 


in White, ii. 226, 236; his Herring~ 
lugger, ii, 227, 232, 233, 245,247, 264, 


;’ INDEX 


aa 
268 276 ; urges Cowell’s claims to the 
Professorship of Sanskrit at Cambridge, 
ii. 230 5 reads Thackeray for the third 
time, ii, 231; Don Quixote, ii. 232, 
233; 234.5 ill. 106,'230, 2375 and 
Boccaccio, ii. 236, 2375 his Lugger 
Captain, ii. 227, 232, 245, 247, 259, 
261, 264, 269, 283-289, 291 5 ili. 263 ; 
wants a chanticleer, ii, 242; and 
drake, ii. 248 5 will not vote at 
the Election, ii. 253; gecond edition. 
of Omar Khayyam, ii, 2555 reads’ 
Horace Walpole, ii, 257; his Sea 
Words and Phrases, ii. 258, 287, 
289 ; sees the Irishman in Burke and 
Goldsmith, ii. 258 5 tries in yain to 
read Browning, iil. 2723 iv. 155 his 
abridgment of Clarissa Harlowe aban- 
doned, ii. 272; reads the Woman in 
White for the third time, ii. 274; 
consults Bowman, ii. 274; buys a 
portrait by Sir Joshua, ii. 274 5 his 
reader, ii. 276 5 3 not interested in the 
Holy Grail, ii. 278, 279, 297 5 but in 
the ‘Northern Farmer, ii. 2795 buys a 
new lugger, ii. 2883; tries to read 
Morris’s | Jason, ii. 292 5 finds in a 
Sonnet of Tusser’s a rude likeness to 
one of Shakespeare’s, ii. 293 ; no longer 
a fishmonger, ii. 297 3 his first visit to 
Carlyle (but not with Thackeray: see 
i, 151-2), li. 301; hears Carlyle lecture 
on the Heroes, ii. 301 ; his annotated 
copy of Tennyson, ii, 313 5 saw Young 
in King John and Othello, ii. 311-312 5 
proposes to adapt the music of Fidelio 
to Tennyson’s King Arthur, ii. 304 ; 
his acquaintance with Spanish, ii. 306 ; 
sells his yacht The Scandal, ii. 313, 
314, 3163 proposes an emendation of 
a passage in Hamlet, ii. 320; thinks 
that Polonius may be meant for Bacon, 
ib. ; his reader’s mistakes, ii. 317 ; his 
house at Woodbridge, ii. 323 ; his un- 
willingness to have visitors, ii. 324 5 
has the Tichborne trial read to him, 
iii. 2, 4, 173 Barham’s Life, iii. 14; 
Adolphus’ Memoirs, iii, 22, 233 his 
new reader, iii. 16 ; his mother, ili. 19 5 
reads Hawthorne’s Notes of Italian 
Travel, ili. 26 ; Memoirs of Harness, 
iii, 27; has no appetite for George 


Eliot, i ili, 29, 71, IOI, 203; iv. ae 
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writes to Lord Houghton, iii. 23 3 bu 


4 


a Teniers, iii. 25 ; his love for Scott, ii. 
326; ili. 7, 30, 313 3 iv. 229 ; visits his 
brother Peter, iii. 40 ; reads Forster’s 
Life of Dickens, iii. 48, 119 3 on the 
art of being photographed, iii. 67 5 goes 
to Naseby about the monument, iii. 
723 reports his failure to Carlyle, iii. 
83; reads Walpole, Wesley, and Bos- 
well’s Johnson, iii. 87; in Paris in 
1830, lii. 89; cannot read Goethe’s 
Faust, iii. 90, 270 5 begins his Readings 
in Crabbe, i iii. 99, 1353 his dream of 
Carlyle, iii. 117; leaves Market Hill, 
iii, 118 5 goes to Abbotsford, iii. 121, 
122, 212; reads Sainte Beuve’s 
Causeries, iii. 104 3 and Don Quixote, 
ili, 104, 115, 2423 reads Dauban’s 
La Terreur, iii. 135; has a skeleton 
of his own, bronchitis, iii, 114, 116, 
169; goes to the Academy, iil, 122, 
124; reads Dickens, iii. 128 ; Crabbe, 
iii. 1315; condenses the Tales of the 
Hall, iii, 143, 156, 255 ; reads Fon- 
blanque’s Memoirs, iii. 145 ; death of 
his brother Peter, iii. 155 ; Translations 
from Calderon, iii. 155; tries to read 
Gil Blas and La Fontaine, iii. 154, 158, 
163 3 admires Corneille, iii. 163, 167 ; 
cannot read Manon Lescaut, iii. 154 3 
makes the acquaintance of Madame de 
Sévigné, ili. 163, 167, 178, 179 5 reads 
Boswell’s Memoranda, iii. 196 ; writes 
to Notes and Queries, iii. 182 5 begins 
to ‘smell the ground,’ iii. 178, 183; 
his recollections of Paris, iii. 185 ; joins 
in the Address to ci on his 80th 
birthday, iii, 189, 191, 193, 199 3 reads 
Mrs. Trollope’s A Charming Fellow, 
iii. 203 ; sends the Agamemnon and 
two Calderon plays to Professor Norton, 
lil, 191, 192 ; on framing pictures, iii. 
206, 214, 217, 221; translation of the 
Agamemnon, ili. 207, 218, 222, 231; 
meets Macready, iii. 162, 2183 his 
Lugger Captain, iii. 219, 244, 246; 
reads Macaulay’s Life, and Ticknor’s 
Memoirs, iii. 235, 238 ; Boccaccio, iii, 
246,251 5 Macready’s Life, iii. 162, 164 ; 


Dickens’s Great Expectations, iii, 274, 


278 ; death of his old boatman, West, iii. 
278; iv. 25 3 reads Munro’s Lucretius, 
iii. 284; The Heart of Midlothian, iii. 
279, 283; iv. 253 prefers the second 
part of Don Quixote, iii. 224 ; is read- 
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ing Rob Roy, ili. 303 ; /Eschylus and 
Sophocles, iv. 2 ; scissors and paste his 
Harp and Lute, iii. 2743; on nightin- 
gales, ili, 2763; wished to dedicate 
Agamemnon to Mrs, Kemble, iti, 281 ; 
Carlyle’s Cromwell, iii. 300, 301; 
Catullus, iii. 304, 310; Guy Manner- 
ing, iv. 4, 115 at Dunwich, iv. 24, 
263 reads Coriolanus, iv. 27; his 
lays taken from Sophocles, iv. 31, 355 
1823 is printing his Crabbe, iv. ‘ 
Pais The ate, iv. 453 aad | 

Kenilworth, 503 and ens, 
iv. 51, 69 3 tries Faust again, iv. 69 ; 
his two Persians, iv. 70, 753 corre- 
sponds with Trollope about Thackeray, 
iv. 433 his Selections from Dryden, 
iv. 71, 108 ; reads Hawthorne’s Jour- 

als, iv. 58, 773 with Cowell at 
ae iv. 78-85, 953 reads 
Forster’s Life of Dickens, iv. 87, 107; 
and Tre ’s Novels, iv. 87, 11135 
Eckermann’s Goethe, iy, 87; his 
Readings in Crabbe, iba 7, 59, 61; 
his new reader, iv. 96 3 estminster 
Abbey, iv. 96; works on Crabbe’s 
posthumous Tales, iv. 101 ; suggestion 
with regard to the Choephori, iv. 104 5 
his sister’s death, iv. 105, 1073; his 
Quarter-deck, iv. 105, 1543 writes 
Percival Stockdale for Temple Bar, iv. 
108 3 re ombey and Son, iv. 107, 
113, 1493 his first meeting with 
Thackeray, iv. 1115 visits Mrs. 
Kemble, iv. > 240, 2493 sees As 
You Like It Pe Aquarium, iv. 115 ; 
reads Comus and. Lycidas, iv. 124; 
Mrs, Kemble’s cords, iv. 148; 
Madame de Sévigné, iv. 148, 151, 156 3 
his Half Hours with the Worst 
Authors, iv. 122; sends his, Readings 
in Crabbe to Trench, iv. 141, 147; 
does not carer modern poetry, iv. 
145; at Lowestoft with the Cowells, 
iv. 126, 130, 131 5 visits George Crabbe 
in Norfoik, iv. 150, 155, 2633 his 
ducks and chickens, iv. 157; his 
Irish cousins, iv. 160; at Aldeburgh, 
iv. 160; with his nieces at Lowestoft, 
iv. 166; sends Charles Tennyson’s 
Sonnets to Mrs, Kemble, iv. 172 3 is 
troubled with pains about the heart, iv. 
177; his eyes out of ‘ Kelter,’ iv. 181, 
186 ; reads Winter’s Tale, iv. 184 ; his 
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Professor | awcett there, iv. 273, 280; 
invited e the Ajax at Cambridge, 


Fe * & _ 
translation of the _ two Qidip ie 
iv.) 185, 187, 18 rofessor 
N 5 Be Gane s 197 
his affection for the stage, i 190 ; his 
collection of actors’ portraits, i IV. 190 5 
his love for Spedding, iv. 194 ; his 
reminiscences of a visit with Tennyson 
at ehouse, iv. 201, 202 ; has Car- 
lyle’s meerschaum as a relic, i iv. 199 3 
goes back to Wordsworth, iv. 208 ; 

) days at Cambridge, iv. 219, 
ei iv. O26 5 3 reads The 
E2205 290s , 2.36 5 


‘Dante to Sir F, Pol 
ce No i 
win, iv. 25 83 
Macbeth, si 
iabers" weigh 

he Calderon as 
233; re roude’s Carlyle, iv. 3 
ae en the Exhibi 

oO 2 


Carlyle Letters to Froude 
goes to Merton, in 2 
Aldeburgh, iv. 271, 2739 2) 


87, 288 ; his materials for a Life 
of Lamb, i, 290; consults Mrs. 
Kemble on two passages of Shake- 
speare, iv. 3043 goes to look at 
Carlyle’s statue and his old house, iv. 
306, 313, 315 5 his last letter, iv. 317 5 
dies at Merton, iv. 319 ; and is buried 
at Boulge, iv. 319 

FitzGerald (Mrs, Edward), i. 52 3 ii. 49, 
51, 60, 68, 78, 84 
FitzGerald (Edward Marlborough), iv. 


244 

FitzGerald (Isabella), FitzGerald’s sister, 
i, 86, 1905 ii. 210 

FitzGerald (Jane), afterwards Mrs. Wil- 
kinson, FitzGerald’s sister, iii. 232, 
267; letter from, iii. 268 note 

FitzGerald (John Purcell), FitzGerald’s 
eldest brother, i. 525 iii, 205, 215; 
his wife’s illness, i. 37, 513 his illness, 
iv. 46, 503 and death, iv. 54, 56, 60 

FitzGerald (Lusia or Andalusia), Mrs. 

_ De Soyres, FitzGerald’s sister, i, 55, 83, 

1155 ii, 215 her marriage, i. 202 ; her 


ca 


| dauk, iv, 105, 
FitzGerald j sane) itrGetlla 
mother, i. 1 3225 iii. 19, 150, 
206; her por rtrait fy Sir Thomas 


Lawrence, i iv. 124, I 
FitzGerald (Mantee, "rarcaliys itz- 
Gerald’s nephew, his translations, ii. 
234 ak 
Fitzgerald aie his Lives of the 


Kembles, ii, 318, 321 
FitzGerald (Peter), broth 

ii, 195 5 iil. ae wife, i ii. 197; hi 

illness, ii. ae is d death, ii. 


216, 217 5 

his dea! 
eae sees as ie yee 
4 (Richard), Gatherir Pe Sai iv, 
: (John), his ae Lands a 7X 
2 okt ; his Life of 8, 1 BEDS 

olo, iii. 227 

C.J: )y su} pore ‘portrait 
F anco-G ma: the), ii. 


er, change i in, ii. 303 note 

French Revolution, i i. 268 : 

Frere (Mrs.), i. 61 ; iii. 183, 5 ab 1. 

Frith’s Derby Day, ii. 159 

Froude (J. A.), constantly with Carlyle, 
iy. 181 ; is charged with his biography, 
iv. 187; his Life of Carlyle, iv. 267 ; 
writes to FitzGerald, iv. 268 

Fualdés, murder of, iii, 1853 iv. 135; 
play founded on, iii. 190 

Furness (H. H.), iii. 149, 153, 156, 158, 
215 note; iv. 181 


Gainsborough Fight, i. 189, 190 

Gainsborough (T.), The Watering Place, 
i. 92, 1153 picture attributed to, i. 
1143 ‘the Goldsmith of Painters,’ i. 
1153 his method, i. 1743 copy by 
Laurence of his portrait of Dupont, ii, 
181; his saying on his deathbed, ii. 
181 

Gasker (Athanasius), Library of Useless 
Knowledge, i. 136 

Gay (Sophie), Salons de Paris, iii. 50 

Geldart (Joseph), i. 202, 279 

Geldestone Hall, the residence of Fitz- 
Gerald’s sister, Mrs. Kerrich, i. 3, etc. 


ee 


INDEX . 


Generals (The Two), ii. 2 5° 252 

Gil Blas, i iii, 148, 154, 158 

Gillies, his Life of a Literary Veteran, 

contains letters of Wordsworth and 

notices of Scott, iii. 227, 237 

Gillott (the), collection of pictures, iii, 25 

Glyde (John), his History of Suffolk in 
the Nineteenth Century, ii. 36 

Glyn (Miss), iii. 207 

Goethe, Characteristics of, i. 565 his 

ry of Colours, i, 81; mentione 


gi >, 270 5 Tennyson's saying of him, 
iii, 3 translation aust, iii, 90 5 


iv. 40; FitzGerald believed in him as 
philosopher and critic, not as poet, iv. 
41; his conversations with Ecker- 
mann, iv. 87 ; his theory that the two 
Cidipuses and Antigone were a tri- 
logy, iv. 114 

Goethe and Schiller, Saved og of, 
iv. 236 

Goodwin (Professor), his paper’ on the 


Agamemno: 15 5 proposes to visit 
FitzGeral 161 note 

Gordon sa 3 her Letters from 
Egypt, ii. 198 ‘ 

Gordon (Mrs.), iii. 308 ; iv. 181 

Gout, ii. 322 

Gownsman (The), edited by Williams, 'iv. 
112 


College, i. 72 ; his Elegy, 


259; iv. 
66; his opinion of Dryden 


prose, ili. 


| Gray’s Ode on a distant fa of Eton 


299 ; 
Griffin (Gerald), The C 
Groome (J. H.), i. 301 
Groome (R. H.), Archdeacon of Suffolk, 

ii, 184, 203, 2405 ili. 114, 23835 iv. 

172, 205 5115 Only Darter, iv. 18, 19 
Gurgoyle School of Art (the), iv. 9 


ians, i. 109 


hag 1, 235 5) ll. 27, 40 


41, 53, 61, 63, 
65 

Half Hours with the we Authors, iii. 
90, 935 iv. 122 

Ham, ii. 1 

Hamlet, theory of Gervinus on, iii. 91 ; 
the Quarto and Folio Texts of, iv. 
213 

Hampton Court, ii. 2 

Handel, i. 121-123, 131-134, 181, 193, 
212, 229, 306, 307 5 ii. 24, 169, 170 

Hare (A. J. C.), his Spain, iii. 106 ; 
Memarials, i+. 
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INDEX 4 


Hare (J. C. and A. W.), Guesses at 
Truth, i. 56 

Harlowe’s picture of the Trial Scene in 
Henry VIII., iii. 187 

Harness (Rev. W.), Memoirs of, ii. 321 5 
iii, 27 7 

Harrington’s Oceana, i. 167 

Hatherley (Lord), ii. 260 ; iii, 39; letter 
from, iii, 308 

Hatifi, ii, 71, 91, 94 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel), iii. 45 ; a man 
of true genius, iii. 45, 205; iv. 8, 66; 
his Journal in England, iv. 58; a 
noble book, iv. 60; FitzGerald does 
not take to his fiction, iii. 45, 205 ; 
iv. 8, 58, 665 his Italian Journal, ili, 
26 3 iv. 77,79 

Haydn, iii, 183 ¥ 

Haydon (B. R.), verses by his wife, iii. 
933; the Memoir by his son contains 
notices of Wordsworth, iii. 227, 237 

Haymarket Theatre (the), associated with 
Vestris, li. 305 3 iii. 32 5 at the Opera 
—Pasta, ili, 325 iv./173, 1753 and 
Rubini, iv. 173, 175 

Hayward (A.), his translation of Faust, 
ili. 270; his Select Essays, iv. 111 

Hazlitt (W.), his English Poets, iii, 213 

Heine (H.), ili. 52, 74 

Helen of Kirkconnel, iv. 100 

Helmingham Hall, pictures at, i. 59; 
iii, 11 

Helps (Sir Arthur), i. 135; his death, 
iii. 160 

Herodotus, i. 84, 37 

Hertford (Lord) iii, 120, 127 

Hockley (Major), ii. 48 

Hockley (W. B.), author of Pandurang 
Hari, i. 1412 

Hogarth, ii. 159 

Holmes (O. W.), iii. 205 

Hood (T.), verses by, iii. 188, 203 

Houghton (Lord), iv. 100, 246, 255, 303 

Hugo (F. Victor), his translation of 
Shakespeare, iii, 233, 242, 295 

Hugo (Victor), his Toilers of the Sea, 
iil, 45 5 Les Miserables, iii, 3003 his 
worship of ugliness, ili, 52 

Hullah, i. 278 

Hunt (Holman), his Christ in the 
Temple, ii. 118; The Shadow of 
Death, ili, 104 

Hunt (Leigh), selections by, i. 207 

Hypocrite (The), i. 291 


* 


Ingelow (Jean), ii. 165, 166, 177 

Intellectual Peat, iii. 161 

Irving (Henry), in Hamlet, iii. 168, 169 5 
his portrait, iii. 1875 in Queen Mary, 
iii, 225 5 his reading of Hood’s Eugene 
Aram, iii. 2713; in Much Ado about 
Nothing, iv. 279, 294 


Jami’s Salaman.and Absil, ii, 40, 41, 53, 
59, 60; new edition of FitzGerald’s 
version, iv. 56, 2423 the first Persian 
poem read by FitzGerald, iv. 243 

Jelaleddin, ii. 53, 59, 61, 133 

Jenney (Mr.), the owner of Bredfield 
House, i. 72, 73, 115, 116, 127 ; iii. 18 

Jessica, iv. 125 rR 

Johnson’s lines on Levett quoted, i. 151 ; 
his bookease, i. 225 ‘ 

Juvenal, ii. 150, 151, 183, 184 + 

Kean (Edmund), in Othello, iii, 129 

Keats (John), his Letters and Poems, i.” 
2833 iv. 12, 1003 his Hyperion, iii, | 


139 3,iv. 7, 10, 14 5, his Love Letters, © 


ii, 305, 310, 312, 3153 iv. 63 subjec 
for picture from, iii. 307, 3155 ive 
154; his sister, iv. 10; Severn’s letters 
about him, iv. 82, 84 
‘Keene (C. S.), at Dunwich with Edwards, 
iii, 2805 sends a packet of his draw- 
ings to FitzGerald, iv. 158; and an 
old map of Paris, iv. 153 ; recommends 
North’s Memoir of Music, iv. 240 ; 
at Little Grange, iv. 216-218, 262, 
263, 275, 311, 3163 hisillness, iv. 306 
Kelly (Michael), his Reminiscences, iv. 


ey 

Kemble (Charles), leaves the stage, i. 46; 
in Othello, iii, 129; as Falconbridge 
and Petruchio, iii, 141; in As You 
Like It, iii. 142 5 as Charles Surface, 
iii, 1425 as Cromwell, iii. 187; in 
King John, iv. 131 

Kemble (Fanny), Mrs. Butler, i. 141 5 
her opinion of the translations from 
Calderon, ii, 1963 iii. 192; her 
daughter’s marriage, ii. 3163; her 
Memoirs, iii. 88 ; in America, ili. 97, 
98,115; her readings, ii. 713 iv. 375 at 
Rome, ii. 274 ; ili. 49 ; her article ‘On 
the Stage’ in the Cornhill Magazine, iii. 
129, 1723 iv. 2273 makes the Aga- 
memnon known in America, iii, 191, 
194; her letter about Macready, iii. 
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1413 her photograph, iii, 1503; as | Lamb (Mary), her Letters, iv. 290 


Louisa of Savoy, iii, 1665 writes her 
*Old Woman’s Gossip’ in the Atlantic 
Monthly, iii. 184, 1995 letter from 
her to the Editor, iii. 200; omitted 
passage from her Gossip, iii, 200 ; uses 
a type-writer, iii. 202 ; her opinion of 
Portia, iii. 202, 271 ; on Goethe and 
Portia, iii, 2703; end of her Gossip, 
iii, 273, 281; her saying of Julius 
Caesar, iii. 3035 her Records of a 
Girlhood, iv. 148 ; her favourite colours, 
iv. 169; her portrait by Sir T, Law- 
rence, iv. 190; her Records of Later 
Life, iv. 227, 228; declines to join 
the Browning Society, iv. 240 
Kemble (Mrs. Charles), iii, 150; her 
Smiles and Tears, iii. 28 ; contributes 
to Kitchiner’s Cook’s Oracle, iii. 189 ; 
' miniature of her as Urania, iii. 206, 


bend, 215, 216, 2205. iv. 51 
_ Kemble 


A _ brother, iii, 141, 225 
 Kembe (Henry), Fanny Kemble’s 


(Henry), Fanny Kemble’s 


nephew, iv. 216 

Kemble (John Mitchell), at school with 
FitzGe Kets 23 his declamation as 
Hotspur, i. 2; iv. 78; is working on 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. at Cambridge, i.» 
25, 263 his article on the Emperor. 
Nicholas, i. 94, 97, 1023 in Spain 
with Trench, iii, 257, 308; honour- 
ably mentioned in Professor Skeat’s 
Inaugural Lecture, iv. 763 rough 
sketch of him, iv. 94 ; 

Kemble (John Philip), iv. 125, 1325 
portrait of him as Cidipus, iv. 132, 
189 ; plays revised by him, iv, 211 


Kerrich (Mrs.), FitzGerald’s favourite 


sister, her death, ii. 165 

Kerrich (Edmund), Fitzgerald’s nephew, 
iii, 282 

Kerrich (Walter), FitzGerald’s nephew, 
married, ii. 77 


Ladies’ Magazine, iii. 35 

La Fontaine, iii. 148, 158 

Lamb (Charles), his Album Verses, i. 34 ; 
his letter to Gilman, i. 136 ; Essays in 
the London Magazine, i. 169 ; Letters, 
tii. 228, 317 5 FitzGerald’s Calendar of 
his life, iii. 316, 317, 3203, iv. 9; his 
portraits by Wageman and Hazlitt, 
iv, 290 


Landor (W. S.), ii. 22 

Laurence (Samuel), Spedding’s description 
of, i, 89 note; his opinion of Gains- 
borough, i. 115 ; his portraits of Wil- 
kinson, i. 194, 198 ; Coningham, i. 
194, 1993 Barton, i. 248, 258, 267 5 
Tennyson, i. 278, 2793 Donne, i. 301; 
studies the Venetian secret of colour, 
i. 2793 his portrait of Archdeacon 
Allen, ii. 112 ; his opinion of Romney’s 
portraits, ii, 1575 his portraits of 
Thackeray, ii. 171, 173, 1803 copies 
Pickersgill’s portrait of Crabbe, iii. 
103, 107; is to copy Gainsborough’s 
sketch of Dupont for FitzGerald, ii. 173, 
1815 begins a portrait of his Lugger 
Captain, ii. 291, 298 ; letter from, iii. 
197 mi 

Le Désert, i. 223 

Leigh (the Hon. Mrs.), Mrs. Kemble’s 
daughter, iv. 98 ; her marriage, ii. 316 

Lever (Charles), his Cornelius O’Dowd, 
iv. 29 i 

Lewis (George Cornewall), iv. 30 

L’ Hopital (Chancellor), quoted, iv: 160 

Lily (Lyly or Lilly), quoted, i. 16 

Lind (Jenny), i. 257, 270, 272 

Little Grange, first named, iii, 109, 111 

Longfellow, iii, 205 ; his death, iv. 259, 
265 

Longus, i. 243 rs 

Louis Philippe, i. 62 

Louvre, the, i. 4 

Lowell (James Russell), iii, 2475 
iv. 13, 117; Among my Bookzs, iii. 
205, 207, 209, 210, 237, 250, 256, 
297,300, 30%; 32115 .iv.) 43 3 his 
Odes, iii, 257, 258, 266, 2683; in 
Madrid, iii, 296; letter from, iii. 
295; iv. 43 proposed to visit Fitz- 
Gerald, iii, 291-2945 is coming to 
England as Minister of the United 
States, iv. 1143; his Moosehead 
Journal, iii. 306 ; Mrs. Lowell’s ill- 
ness, iv. 78, 114, 117, 133, 148, 1613 
his Essay on Dryden, iv. 72 

Lowestoft, the beachmen decline to join 
the Naval Reserve, ii. 110 

Lucretius, ii. 1833 Professor Sellar’s 
article on, ii. 183 ; Munro’s edition, ii. 
2133 iii, 284, 2853; quoted, iii, 285 ; 
coincidence with Bacon, iii. 285 

Lushington (Franklin), ii. 25 
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Luton, pictures at, i, 88 
Lyell’s Geology, i. 262 
Lynn (Mary), iv, 161, 285 


Macaulay | 
iv. 76 — 

Macbeth iquoted, iii, 110, 160 ; French 
Opera by Chélard, acted at Dublin, iii, 
181 

Macnish (Dr.), lines on Milton, i. 75 

Macready (W. C.), iii. 69 3 his Memoirs, 
edited by Sir W. F. Pollock ; iii. 101, 
TIO, 127,129, 160, 162, 164, 208, 218 5 
as Wolsey, i. 25 ; as Macbeth, i. 25; iii. 
113, 141, 160, 218 5 his revival of Acis 
and Galatea, i. 121, 122; as Hamlet, 
i293 plays Henry IV., ili. 141 5 reads 
Mrs, Kemble’s English Tragedy, iii. 
166; as Virginius, ii. 3055 iii. 70, 
141; his funeral, iii. 70 

Malkin (Arthur), iii. 226, 308 5 iv. 195 ; 
his first marriage, i. 28 

Malkin (Dr.), Master of Bury School, 
iii. 202 3 his opinion of Crabbe, iv. 195 

Manfred, i. 33 

Marjorie Fleming, iy. 285 

Marot (Clement), quoted, iii. 66 

Martial, i. 262, 263 

Martineau (Miss), cured by mesmerism, 
i.207 ; her Autobiography, iii. 277, 278 

Marvell (Andrew), quoted, iii, 12, 13 

Matthews (Charles), his Memoir, iv. 114 

Matthews (Rev. T. R.), of Bedford, i, 
148, 188, 196, 197; his death, i. 227 

Maurice (F. D, ), his Introductory Lecture, 
i. 166 ; The Kingdom of Christ, i. 166 


Lord), his Life, iii. 235, 2385 


; Mazzinghi (T. J.), i. 15 


Mendelssohn, new symphony by, i. 146 ; 
his Midsummer Night’s Dream, i. 206, 
(2723 li. 325 5 Elijah, 12703 Fingal’s 

/ Cave, i, 271; ii, 3255 his opinion of 
Donizetti, ii. 3253; Meeresstille, ii, 

2 

Marivale (Charles), ‘afterwards Dean of 
Ely, at Cambridge, i. 2425 his mar- 
Tiage, i. 299, 3063 his History of 
Rome, i. 3063 iv. 393 his letters and 
talk, iv. 38, 395 reads Mrs, Kemble’s 
Records, iv, 113 5 meets FitzGerald at 
Lowestoft, iv. 168, 178; saw John 
Kemble in Cato, iv. 166 ; his trans- 
lation of the Iliad, iv. 43 

Meyerbeer, ii. 3 

Millais (J. E.), iii. 37, 1245 iv. 154 


Milnes (R. M.), Lord Houghton, i. 134 ; 
iv. 6, 10, 246, 303, 312, 

Milton, his Latin Verses, iv. 117 

Mitford (John), sale of his Library, i iv. 
281 ; his notices of Gray, iv, 281 

Moliére, his Life, by Taschereau, iii, 52 

Montagu (Basil), Selections from Jeremy 
Taylor, etc., i. 36; his Life of Bacon, 
i. 45 3 a saying of hhis recorded, i, 178 

Montaigne, ii. 228, 236, 272 ; iii. 47, 51, 
152, 218, 219, 220, 2465 traces of 
him in Shakespeare and Basan ii. 
240, 2413 iv. 16, 17 ee 5 

Montgomery (James), quoted, i, 214 

Montgomery (Robert), i. 197 

Moor (Major), i. 108; his Oriental 
Fragments, ii. 43, 48 ; ” Bealings Bells, 
ii. 282 ; his death, i. 268 

Moore (Morris), i. 194, 204, 240, 272 5 
his controversy with Eastlake, i. 257 

Moore (Tom), his Irish Ballads, i. 70 ; 
his Songs, i. 310; his Memoirs, ii, 18 

Morland, picture by, i. 221 

Morton (Savile), i, 61, 62, 90, 99, TOT, 
102, 105, 107, 112, 121, 124, 144, 
147, 149, 177, 198, 205, 209, 217, 
231, 273 3 recommends FitzGerald to 
read Alfieri’s Life of Himself, i. 665; a 
selection of his Letters sent to Black- 
wood’s Magazine but not published, ii. 
207, 2903 ili. 353 others collected by . 
FitzGerald, ii, 225, 2903 iii. 35, 36 

Moxon (E.), his Sonnets, i. 106 

Mozart, i. 224, 2293 ii. 3, 3035 his 
Requiem, ii. 307, 308 ; his Cosi, iii. 53 

Mozley’s Reminiscences ‘of Oriel, iv. 282, 


é 


295 

Miiller (Max), Essay on Comparative 
Mythology, ii. 44 ; on Darwin, iii. 72 

Munro (H. A. J: ), his edition of Lucretius, 
ji, 2135 Wi. 284-285, 305; his 
Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, 
ili. 304, 310, 312, 315; his translation 
of Lycidas, iv, 71; and of Gray’s 
Elegy, iv. 77 

Musset (Alfred de), Memoir of, iii. 321 ; 
iv. 5,9 3 loves to read Clarissa Har- 
lowe, iv. 5, 9 


Napier (Sir Charles), his Life, iii. 230, 279 

Napoleon, saying of, iv. 209 

Naseby, i. 5, 883 iii. 145 battle of, i. 
II0, 154, 2353 FitzGerald’s excava- 
tions, i. 153, etc., 2363 Carlyle’s pro- 
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posed inscription for a monument, ii. 
343 ili, 5, 9, 303 which was not 
rian to be put up, i. 154; iii. 83- 
87,9 

Nelson Cohn), his Autobiography, ii, 251 

Nelson (Lord), ii, 124 

Newman (J. H. )s his Sermons, i. 86; 
his Apologia, ii, 182, 201 ; an admirer 
of Crabbe, iv. 292, 295 

Newson (T.), captain of FitzGerald’s 
yacht, ii. 2515 his son drowned off 
Cromer, iii. 194. 

Newton, Roubiliac’s statue of, iii. 73 ; 
suggested inscription for, id. 

Newton (Dr.), a writer on Vegetable 
Regimen, i. 24 note 

Newton (Rev. John), his Journal, i. 43 

Newton (Napoleon), ii. 53, 54, 63, 713 
his death, ti. 74 

Niebuhr, i. 117 

Nizami, ii. 51, 58 

Nonnus, i, 243 

Northcote, picture by, i. 119, 121 

Norton (Professor C. E.), iii. 57, 59, 62, 
207, 256, 268, 311; iv. 62, 128, 133, 
185, 189, 272, 303 ; his translation of 
_ Dante’s Vita Nuoya, iii. 239; 247,249 5 
his Report on Olympia, iii. 304, 305 5, 
his edition of the Carlyle-Emerson 
Correspondence, iv. 272, 303 

Nursey (Perry), a Suffolk artist, i. 56, 


72> 855 3 ili, 14, 42 


Gidipus, by Dryden and Lee, iv. 230 
Olave’s (St.) Priory, iii. 176 4 nl 
Oldershaw. (Archdeacon), who _ re- 


membered Gray at Cambridge, i iv. 281 


Oleander, iv. 279 

Oliphant (Mrs.), on Carlyle, iv. 208, 212 5 
on Mrs, Carlyle, iv. 309 ; her History 
of English Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture, iv. 314 

Omar Khayyam, i. 62, 75-80, 89, 132, 
133, 242, 2435 transcript by Fitz- 
Gerald sent to Garcin de Tassy, ii. 
66, 67; MS. sent him from Calcutta 
by "Professor Cowell, ii. 76, 80 ; edition 
by Nicolas, ii. 2433 new edition of 
FitzGerald’s version, iv. 56, 243 

Oriole, iii, 115 

Orion, iv. 117 

Opie, picture by, i i, 127, 130 

Osprey (The), iii. 95 

Ouse (The), i, 67, 81, 87, 196, 214 


Page (Sir Francis), his Charge, a squib, 
iii, 276 

Paisiello’s Music, liked by Napoleon, iii. 8 

Pascal’s Letters, iv. 178 

Pasta, ili. 31, 323 saying of, iii. 130; 
in Medea, iii. 32; iv. 128, 1755 in 
Semiramide, iii. 33 

Pasteur (Le Bon), iii. 89, 90, 93 

Paul Veronese, i. 41, 127 

Peacock (E.), Headlong Hall quoted, 
i, 89 5 ili, 104 

Pembroke, siege of, i. 18 

Pepys’ Diary, iii. 307 ; iv. 19 

Pepys (Lady Charlotte), a book of travel 
by, il. 129 

Pigott (E. F. S.), sueceeds W. B. Donne, 
iii, 127 

Piozzi (Mrs.), Memoirs of, iii. 115 ; sale 
of her house at Streatham, i. 225 

Plagiarism, iv. 17 

Pliny’s Letters, i. 263 

Poetry in relation to morals, i. 38 

Pollock (W. F.), at Binfield, i. 69 ; going 
to Ireland, i. 69 ; his marriage, i. 180 ; 
made a Master of the Exchequer, i.241 ; 
visits Tennyson, ii. 2735 iii, 3 5, and 
FitzGerald, iii. 29 ;' edits Macready’s 
Memoirs, iii. 101, 110; his article on» 
British Novelists in Fraser, ie) FRE" 
letter from, iii. 132 ; visits Carlyle, iii. 
226; his son’s marriage, iii. 77-80 

Pollock (Lady), on the French and 
English Stage, li. 291; on American 
Literature, ili. 75 

Polonius, i. 319 5 il. 5 

Pope, portrait of, ii. 178 

Portia, ili. 202, 270 

Portraits should be flattered, ii, 142 

Poussin’s Orion, i, 253 cy 

Poussins (The two), i. 57 ge 

Racine, iii. 163, 167 

Raffaelle (or Raphael), 
iii. 53 

Ranger (The), loss of, iv. 153 

Regnard, iii. 45 

Reliable, iii. 287 

Rembrandt, i. 57 

Repeal, i. 167, 168 

Reynolds (F.), ii. 306 

Reynolds (Sir Joshua), pictures by, i i. 59, 
221 3 ii. 180, 181, 262, 284 5 iil. 11, 54 

Reynolds (Rev. Osborne), Rector of 
Boulge, i. 185 5 ii. 138 


1. 40, 41, 575 
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‘pidha/tiaufii Novels fevededoin the 
Cornhill, ii. 246 ; superior to Fielding 
iii. § ’ 

Riddle by a Suffolle Farmer, iii. 22 

iss Thackeray, iii. 

Rogers (S, )s ili, 
iv. 8) 

Romney, Life by Hayley, i 
portraits, ii. regi 

Ronsard, quotation from, i iv. 21 

Roqueplan, i iii. 49 


150; his 


Pr 


Rose (H, J.), Untrodden Spain, i ili, 294 5 | 


among the Spanish People, iv. 11 
Rossi in Hamlet, iii, 222 
Rossini, his hae 1300's 3, Otello, He 
297 ; Conversations with, li. 267, 307 5 
his Moise, i. 3003 iv. 2505 # Paper on, 
in Temple Bar, iv. 265 ; 
Rousseau, on decoration, iii, 226 
Rubens, i. 41, 57, 1745 iii, 54 
Rubini, ii. 297 5 iv. 173 
Rushworth’s Collections, i. 228 


Ruskin (John), his letter to the translator 


of Omar Khayyam, i iii, 55° 


Sadi’s Bostan, ii. 90 » 
Sainte Beuve, iii. 105, 209, 2993 his 
saying of Madame de Sévigné, iii. 322 ; 


iv. 1} 
Santley (Mrs. iii. 232 ‘ ‘s 
Sartoris, (Edward), iv. 162, 181 
Sartoris (Greville), death of, ii. 100 
Sartoris (Mrs.), sink’ _hainiapa sister, ili. 
100; her illness, iv. 46, 54; and 
death, iv, 86, 96; 
other tales, iv. 181 
Schlegel (A. W. von), his History of 
Literature, i, 111 
Schiitz (Mrs.) i. 46, 47, 52, 62, 202 
Science, poetry of, i. 262 


her Medusa and 


‘Scole, sale of pictures near, ii. 174 


Scott (Sir Walter), his indifference to 
fame, iii. 245; the easy movement of 
his stories, ili. 283 ; Barry Cornwall’s 
saying of him, ili, 283 ; his Kenilworth, 
iv. 50, 58; the Fortunes of Nigel, iv. 
220,12:3015 ’ Marjorie Fleming, i iv. 285 5 
The Pirate, i MUeZOis We 7, 85 iv. 44, 
311; FitzGerald’s love for, ili. 203, 
307, 3133 iv. 403 depreciated by the 
Lake Poets, and Carlyle, iii, 2125 
appreciated by Emerson, iii. 212 ; his 
journey to Douglas Dale, iii. 2125 
subject for pictures from, iii. 307; 
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| Selden’s Table 
45 depreciates Scott, | 
__ | Sellar (Professor) 


Selwyn ‘(eorselh 


Seneca, i. 178, 210 
Severn, his letters abo 


~Siddons (Mrs.), in Winter’s Tale, iv. 
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ve 


Guy Mannering, iii. 322, 3235 DA 
113; hated by the Whi 8; tl the 
Bride of Lammermoor, 

Sea Words and Phrases, ii. 2 

* Tal FitzGera 


his article on La 


his C spo n 
225; his saying of py 
257, 258 


on, i. 264 


ii, 183 


Sévigné (Madame de), ii - 
179, 218, 220, 221, ip. adh 
133, 148, 149 sy 5 itt 5 Tae -. 
2143 her Rochers, iii. 221, 223 5 3 
133, 156, 157 ; not shown to visitors FoF Bite 
iv. 156; list of her Dramatis Persone, 

sii, 269, 272; iv. 1515 Ste. Beuve’s — 
saying of, ili, 322 5 iv. 11; quoted, iv. 
157, 2073 subject for a picture from, 
iv. 154 

hens his Sonnets, i. 14; Fitz- 
Gerald | ays the second and third 
Fol & i. 323 his names, iii, 163 
Othello, iv. 16-18; the Cambridge 
edition, ii, 166 ; his predecessors, ili, 


161; iy, 53 plays edited by Clark 
and Wri it, ili, 160, 162 ‘ 
Shelley (P- B.), reviewed in the Edin- 


burgh, i. 68 ; Trelawney’s story of his 
death, iii. “194: : iv. 133 disputed 
reading in, iv. 125 too unsubstantial 
for FitzGerald, iv. 2, 14 

Sheridan’s School for Scandal, the best — 
comedy in the language, iii, 71 

Shooting stars, ii, 223 

Siddons (Mrs.), iii, 31, 50, 15, 162, 
165; iv. 132 3 her portrait by Sir T. 
Lawrence, iii. 181 


1845 article on her in the Nineteenth 
Century, iii. 310 

Sinclair (Sir John), his correspondence, 
il. 37 ‘ 

Sizewell Gap, iv. 1 53 z 

Skeat (Professor), iv. 19 ; his inaugaral 
Lecture, iv. 76 «4 * 

Smith (Horace), i.116  - * 

Sonnets, FitzGerald’s indifference to, i. 
Tol, 106 ; iii, 262 

Sophocles, the Antigone ofj i, 215, 217 5 
FitzGerald’s admiration for, ii, 216. 


~ 


ie 
» © Spedding (James), mentioned, i. 71, 78, 


2345 his superiority to Euripides, ii. 
219, 2353 translation of the two 
CEdipuses, iv. 35,81, 119-121, 185, 187- 
189, 222, 225, 232, 2 ; the Cidipus 
Tyrannus played a Harvard, iv. 222 5 
translated by Plu aptre, iv. 2355 the | 
Ajax at Cambridge, iv. 287,283 

Sophocles and ZBschylus compared, i, 


gs iied7O 5, iv. st 

Southey, Life of Cowper, by, in 42, 44 5 
his Life an batons, 3 D Micon 
spondence sone Caroline Bowles, iv. } 

; 311. 
» Southey (Mrs. ), Caroline Bowles, i. 117 
Spalding (F.), iii. 233 ‘ 
Spanish Tragedy (The), scene from, iii. 


TRI Sayed 
79, 92 96, 99, 104, 134, 135, VER 
143, 165, ier 195, 205, 237, 2 
273, 317,318, 321; ii. 2, 7, 104, 222 
229, 237, 2 266 3 iii. 15, 55) 1255 at 
school with FitzGerald, i. on living | 
in Lincoln’s Inn fees 45, 99 3 Te 


views Carlyle’s French Revolution in 
the Edinburgh, i. 87; his portrait by 
Laurence, i. 91,3 his forehead, i. 91, 
101, 138; his character, i. 221, 295; 
iv. 194, 197, 198, 205 ; contributes to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, i. 299; 
with FitzGerald in Londonyi, 298 ; 
Evenings with a Reviewer, i. 277 3 ily 
126; iv. 238; at Bramford with the 
Cowells, i. 297, 3033 his article on 
Euphranor, i. 308 ; death of his niece, 
” ii. 25; his edition of Bacon, ii. 52, 64, 
95, 126,178 ; forestalled by Hepworth 
Dixon, ii. 121; paper on English 
Hexameters, ii. 126; FitzGerald’s 
regret at his life wasted on Bacon, ii. 
154, 164, 1655 should have edited 
Shakespeare, ii, 154, 1675 iii, 17, 
107, 1133 his pamphlet on Authors 
and Publishers, ii. 226; his paper on 
Twelfth Night, ii. 247, 2 54.3 criticisms 
on his Bacon, ii. 259, 2613 article in 
Notes and Queries, iii. 107, 109, 114; 
is finishing his Life and Letters of 
‘ Bacon, iii. 69 ; has finished them 3 iii. 
80, tog, 128, 135, 139; his note on 
Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 107, 109, 
114; emendation of Shakespeare, iii. 
1145 paper on Richard IIL, iii. 167 5 3 
his opinion*of Irving’s Hamlet, iii. 
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168; and Miss Ellen Terry's Portia, 
ili. » 168- -171 5 will not see Salvini in 
Othello, i ili. 168 ; on The Merchant of 


enice, iii, uL 1743 iv. 124, 130, ¥ x 
176; reads the proofs of FitzGerald °g) 
Readings in Crabbe, iv. 44 ; writes on 
Charles Tennyson’s Sonnets, iv. 68, % 


84,.97, 112, 169; the Latest Theory * 
about Bacon, iii. 232; Shakespeare | 
Notes, iv. 1563 Carlyle’s letter on 
him, iii. 136 5 his accident, iv. 191-196 ; 
and death, iv. 1075199; 201) 204); 
FitzGerald suggests a collection of his 
letters, iv. 192, 204, 206; Mrs. 
Cameron’s portrait of oe iv. 278, 283 
Spenser, i Hi. 20 t.(m 
Spinoza, i. 234, 235, 239 
Soren 


nger’s Catalogue, ii. 88 * 
Spring Rice (Hon. Stephen), ii. 142, 148 
Squirarchy, il. 120, 121, 123 » 


Squire Letters (The), i. 245, 246, 249- 
253, 2645 ili. 301, 307, 319, 320, 
323 julv. 270 

Stanhope (Lord), his Life of Pitt, iii, rz 

Stephen ‘(Leslie), iii. 142 3 review of 

__ eee Novels in the Cornhill, 

, 46; his Hours in a Library, iii. 

254, 2565 on Crabbe’s want of humour, 


iv. 296 

Sterli ling (John), i a 

stolbere | i, 148, Py ie 

Strawberry Hill, ii. 1 

Stubbs, pictures by, ii. 104; iii, 111, 112 

Suffolk words, ii, 268, 282 ; iii. 48, 233, 
243, 2905 iv. 20, 45,74, 135, 211 

Suicide, i. 294 

Sumner (Charles), Memoir and Letters 
of, ili. 3215 iv. 8 i 


* 


we 


ee 


om 


Tacitus, i. 63 ; ili, 82, 83 

Talma, ii, 206 

Tannhauser, ii. 135 

Tassy (Garcin de), ii, 66, 67, 69, 70; 
his edition of the Mantic, ii. 67, 72, 
88, 2443 his paper on Omar, ii, 70, 
71, 89, 91 

Taste, the Feminine of Genius, i. 292 ; 
ili, 297 ” 

Taylor (Henry), Edwin the Fair, i. 142 

Taylor (Jeremy), i. 36, 37, 44, 46, 53 

Taylor (Tom), iv. 102, 164.; Diogenes 
and his Lantern, i. 291 ; his Memoir 
of Haydon, iv. 165; his death, iv. 161 

Tenby, i. 48 ; ii, 82, 107 
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* Hh (Rey. on at ae aes i, by 3 


candidate ie a mpreliet re) bridge, i, 
* 


FitzGerald’s at 
Mariana, i i, 103 and | 


ambridge, i. ie 95) vis 
d of Shalott, 


i, 10; his new lume, ‘ hy the’ 
pit of Fair Wo ce i. 213 fresh 
po i. 2657at0 — and 


Am leside with fu 2 Ha 3 AV. 
201-203, 206; in London, i. 53, 99 ; 
at Leamington, Stratford, and Kenil- 
worth with FitzGerald, i. 813; pre- 
paring for the press, i. 113, 1343 
edition of his poems, 1842, i. 137, 141, 
1453 undergoing the water cure, i. 179, 
205; staying at Park House, i, 205, 
2563 writes the names of his friends 
in water, i. 205; at Carlyle’s, i. 210; 
In Memoriam, i. 216, 287, 297, 305, 
318 ; mentioned, i. 99, 104, 136, 141, 
196, 219, 220, 266, 272, 2915 Hs) 25 
239 - 182, 240 5 iv. 94, 164, 228 5 
new poem, i, 2233 in the Isle of 
Wight, i. 237 5 goes to Switzerland, i. 
2423 living in London, i. 275; The 
Princess, i. 271, 273, 276, 282, 286, 
287,290; turns to King Arthur, and 
visits Cornwall, i. 276 ; his portrait by 
Laurence, i. 278, 2793 iv. 3173 his 
opinion of Thackeray’s Pendennis, i. 
279; ii.270; in chambers at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, i, 287, 290, 2913 his 
marriage, i. 297,305 ; at Twickenham, 
ii, 16; goes to the Isle of Wight, ii. 
18, 213 King Arthur, ii, 523 his 
saying of Hafiz, ii, 61; his bust not at 
first admitted into Trinity College 
' Library, ii, 109; his saying of the 
Dresden Madonna, ii. 1243 iv. 29; 
FitzGerald regrets that he left Lincoln- 
shire, ii. 166; his Maud, ii. 186; at 
Greyshott Hall, Haslemere, ii, 22'5'5 j 
his Death of Lucretius, i il, 223, 226.5 
Locksley Hall, ii. 250; The Holy, 


Grail, ii. 279; Gareth and Lynette, 


iii. 433 the cry of the birds in Maud, 
ii. 269 3 The Last Tournament, iii. 2, 
3; in Burns’s country, iii. 64 ; changes 
his publisher, iii. 98 ; his Queen Mary, 
iii, 171, 196, 222, 225 5 ; his saying of 
Crabbe, iii. 54; of Dante and Goethe, 
ili. 2103; of Milton’s similes and his 
diction, ili. 2115 visits FitzGerald at 


| the attack on him in the ¢ 


cg 
Tennyson ed» Mime eporary of 


Woodbridge, i ili, 240, 24) 243, 248 


245; the Northern Farn 
Ode on the Funeral of | 
/ Wellington, iii. 266; hi 
268 5 portrait of him, i 
saying of Clarissa Harlowe, iv. 
Crabbe’s portrait by Pi prop iv. 6 
altération in the Miller’s Dau, ae) 
993; The Voice and the Pea! 
used to repeat Clerke Saunder 
Helen of Kirkconnel, i 
Falcon, iv. 108, 109 5 "The C 1p. 
123, 185, 187 ; his saying ot Lycid 
iv. 1245 his eyes, iv. 1323 goes 
Venice, iv. 151; Ballad on Lu 
iv. 603 Ballads and other Poer 
1763 at Stratford on Avon, iv. 228, 
230; The Promise of May, iv. 278, 
286, 287 
Tennyson (Mrs. Alfred, afterwards Lady), 
i. 297 5 i. 275 
Tennyson Turner (Charles), his Sonnets, 
iv. 36, 57,62, 68, 84, 113*, 169, 171, 
178 ; his death, iv. 57 
Tennyson (Frederic), his account of 
Cicero’s Villa, i. 1495 visits Fitz- 
Gerald, ii. 177 ; iil. 38, 405 urged to 
publish his poems, i, 192, 287, 295, 
3055 their publication, il, 17, 233 
lives’ in a World of Spirits, ii. 194 ; 
FitzGerald sends him Loweil’s Study 
Windows, iv. 34; his saying of blind- I 
ness, iv. 132 . r 
Tennyson (Hallam, now Lord), iii. 241 ; 
iv. 228, 256, 307, 3103 his Song of 
Brunanburh, iii, 252 tes an: 
Tennyson (Lionel), iii. 209 5 } is marriage, 
ili, 311 ‘ wth 8 
Tennyson (Septimus), i. 179 Be 
Terry (Miss Ellen) as Portia, iii. 168 1713 al 
Tom Taylor’s opinion of her, ii iii, 202 <a 
Thackeray (Miss), afterwards “Mrs. is 
Richmond Ritchie, her story in oe 
Cornhill, ii.214 ; her Old Kensingto 
iil. 28, 29, 34; meets FitzGerald at the 
Royal Academy, iv. 37,41 3 her Village 
on the Cliff, ii. 22153 iti, 28, ror, 
154; on Madame de Sevigné, iv. 227 ; 
on Miss Edgeworth, iv. 278 ; Angelica 
Kauffmann, iii. 154; her Story of | 
Hlizabeth, 188 va 
Thackeray (Minnie), Mrs. Leslie Stephen, 
her death, iii, 197 
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in28, 325% 91, 138, I 
6, 295, gir; ii, 52, i 
2575 illustrates Undine for 
+ 305 his Paris Sketch | 
is quiz on Dr. Dionysius 
3 goes to Ireland, i. 142 ; 
for Mrs, Norton’s Drawing 
crap Book, i. 242; his Second 
f Napoleon, i. 973 ii. 202 5 
‘Sketch Book, i. 167 ;) con- 
Punch, i, 1913 ii, 289 ; 
es to the East, i, 205; at Malta, i. 
3 writes in Fraser’s Magazine, i. 
3 Journal from Cornhill to Grand 
1, 2313 Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, i. 
246 ; Vanity Fair, 1.271, 279 3 ii. 1763 
Pendennis, i. 279, 288, 292, 300; 
ii. 172-176 ; his illness, i. 2873 Lectures 
on the Humourists, i, 318 ; Esmond, 
£1321 sil, 2); goes to América, ii, 8, 
115 letter of farewell to FitzGerald, 
li. 8; his return, ii, 48; The New- 
comes, ii, 21, 171, 1723 Lectures on 
the Georges, ii. 58 5 edits the Cornhill 
Magazine, ii, 111; tour in Holland, ii. 
¥ 168 ; his death, ii. 171, etC., 203 ; his 
Roundabout Papers, i ii. 32 55 describes 
Humanity in its depths, iii. 17, 203 ; 
not the author of a Tragedy, ii ii, 127 § 
his Drawings published, ‘The Orphan 
of Pimlico’ etc., iii, 144, 198; his 
pen and ink drawing of Mrs. Remble 
as Louisa of Savoy, iii. 166 ;, his saying 
of Lamb, iii. 228, 321; his song, ‘ Ho, 
_ Prett: Page, set to music by Fitz- 
Gerald, iii. (253, 263 5 his portrait by 
oil Laurence, ii. 173, 2963 his will not 
executed, ii..174; his monument in 
nant Westminster Abbey, ii, 188; his 
a a . ‘illustration of The Lord of Baridigh, 
ty ii. 270 5 iv. 248; imitated Young’s 
intonation, ii. 311; his Sketch of 
Macready as Hamlet, iii. 146 ; his De 
Coverley drawings, iv. 248; wished 
nothing to be written of him after 
his death, iv. 248 
Thirlwall (Bishop), i i. 86 ; his Letters, i iv. 
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¢ Thompson (W, H.), iv. 15, 31, 168; 
* at Cambridge with FitzGerald, i. 2; 
at the water cure, i, 306; his letters, 
ii. 153; appointed Master of Trinity, 
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li, 204, 20 is ae. i 
© 2193 his ith Plato’s atl 
308- 311; hi eview of Jowett’s Plat 

il, 313°". 5 
Thornbush, a heen 3 ii, 47 
Thurte e murderer, iv. 63” 
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87 

rickaoe Mi se iii. 228, 235, 238; 
his | a Literature, iii. "228 


Tieck, ant Eyewitness of John Kemble’ 
in the Nineteenth Century, iv. 125, 132 
Titian, pictures by, i. 127, 128, 168 ; iii. 
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fe : the Piper, iii. 317 

Trelawny (E.), his seco 
Shelley, iv. 13 

Trench (Archbishop R. C.), i. 453 his 
Sabbation, i. 57; Study of Words, i. 
320; his translation of Calderon’s 
Life’s a Dream, ii. 44, 485 Iv. 144, 
147 ; FitzGerald sends him his Crabbe, 
iv. 147 

Trench (Mrs.), her Journal, ii. 124, 126 5 
ili, 44 

Trinity College, Cambridge, the Hall, iii. 
733 the Chapel, iii. 73 

Trollope (Anthony), his Barchester 
Towers, ii, 111; Can You Forgive 
Her? ii, 200 ; He Knew He Was 
Right, iii. 645 3 The Eustace Diamonds, 
iii, 70 

‘Tunbridge Wells, ii. 133 

Turner (Charles Tennyson), see Tennyson 
Turner 

Turner (Dawson), i. 228 

Tusser (T.), one of his Sonnets Bors, 
ii. 295 

Twalmley (The Great), iii. 169, 217, 

229, 245, 299 

Two Noble Kinsmen (The), i iv. 213 

Tymms (S.), his death, ii. 314 


t of Byron and 


Urania, iv. 51 


t 
-Vandenhoff, as Macbeth, i. 33 ; as Iago, 
i. 45 ; in the Antigone, i, 217 
Vandyke, iii. 54. 
Vaughan (Henry), Silex Scintillans, i. 
8 


4 
Venables (G. S.), i. 295 

Verdi, iii. 53 

Vestiges of Creation, i i. 215 
Vestris (Madame), ii. 305 ; iii. 32 
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Virgil, his Georgics, i. 160 ; FitzGerald’s 
love for, ii, 185, 215, 219; j iil, 284. 
Voltaire’s La Pucelle, ili. 101 ; his saying 

of Habakkuk, iv. 30 
Volunteer Rifles, ii, 119, 123 ‘ 


Wade (T.), author of the Jew of Aragon, 
ili, 257 
Wainewright (T. G.), iii. 190 
Wales (Prince of), Thanksgiving Service 
for his recovery, iii. 18 
Walpole (Horace), ii, 2; his Letters, iii. 
3495 Carlyle’s opinion of him, iii. 
50 
Warburton (Bishop), Letters quoted, i. 54 
Warburton (Eliot), i. 218 
Ward (John), Vicar of Stratford on Avon, 
his diary, iv. 316 P 
Warrington (original of), in Pendennis, 
iii, 303 
Waterford’s (Lady), Babes in the Wood, 
ii, 11 
Waterloo (Battle oo iv. 116, 134, 143, 
152,263 
Waterloo Gallery, i. 72 
Watson (J. S.), his Latinity, ili, 15 
Wesley (John), his Journal, ii. 184,185 ; 
iii, 87, 286 5 iv. 23, 148 5 story of, li. 
265; Memorials of his Family, iii. 
286; Southey’s Life of, iii. 286 
Westminster Abbey, iv. 173 
Whalley (Dr.), his reading of a passage in 
Macbeth, iii. 115 
Wherstead, i. 303 iii. 302 
*Whewell (w. ), Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, his death, ii, 204, 205, 
207 
White (James), i. 231 


' Wilkie (David), i. 41 


Wilkinson (Mrs.), Jane FitzGerald, Fitz- 


Gerald’s sister, i, 173, 194, es iii. 
232, 268 ; iv. 109, 217 
Wilkinson (Rev. J. B.), portrait “by 
Laurence, i. 174, 194, 198 ¥ 
Williams-Wynn (Miss), Memorials, iii. 
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Wilson .(H. Schiitz), iv. 237, 238, 239 
245 

Windham’s Diary, ii, 215 

Winsby Fight, i. 182, 183, 185, 188 

Wister (Mrs.), Mrs. Kemble’s daughter, 
il, 3215 itl. 983 iv. 279, 293'5 hex 
son, iv. 279 

Woburn Abbey, pictures at, i. 59 

Wolsey, statue of, at Ipswich, iii. 4 

Woodberry (G. E.), his article on Crabbe 
in the Atlantic Menthtya iv. 127, 136- 
138 

Woodbine in Shakespeare, i iii, Pees, 280 

Wordsworth (Dr. C.), Master of Trinity, 
ili, 211 

Wordsworth (W.),i. 18 ; and Tennyson, 
i. 38, 393 his Sonnets, i. ror, 106, 
107 3 mentioned, ili, 211-213, 227 5 
Lowell’s account of him, iii. 237 5 his 
opinion of Crabbe, iv. 138, 145; The 
Borderers, i. 1423 his death, i. 299 ; 
The Prelude, iv. 259 

Wotton {Sir H.), quoted, i. 16 

Wylie (W. H.), on Thomas Carlyle, iv. 
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Xenophon, i. 273 


Young (Brigham), sermon by, iii, 48 
ae 


Zincke (Rev. Foster Barha 
52, 302 2 

Zooloos, account of, by re 
Gardiner, i. 74. 
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To Miss Aitken, iii. 193 

To John Allen, i, 4,5, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
22, 30, 31, 34, 37) 42, 46-50, 58, 62, 
77, 82, 85, 148, 149, 165, 200, 225, 
268, 279, 289, 2935 il. 8, 184, 192, 
199, 201, 205 5 iil. 105, 252, 286 

To Mrs, Charles Allen, ii. 81, 105, 106, 
I12, 116 

‘To the Editor of the Athenzum, 1. 6 

To Bernard Barton, i. 52, 55, 67, 72, 87, 
107, 113, 116, 118, 119, 124-130, 158, 
161, 169, 186, 196, 197, 201, 203, 207, 
214, 218-220, 226, 239, 253, 254 

To Miss Anna Biddell, ili, 16, 146, 147, 
194, 249 3 iv. 173, 200 

To Herman Biddell, ii. 158, 202, 242, 

. 247, 253, 269; iil. 24, 25, 94, 111, 

" 112, 278; iv. 88, 139, 179 

To George Borrow, ii. 13, 78 

From T. Carlyle, i. 154,157, 210 note, 


2355 4. 31, » 32 385 ili. 30, 56, 57, 85, 


Carlyle, i. 246, 249, 2595 ii. 25, 
19, 345 37; LOT, 131,146, 300; iii. 5, 


57, 83, 117, 118, 125, 134,175,195, 229 
To Mrs. Charlesworth, i, 181-185, 188, 
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To E. B. Cowell, i. 234, 238, 243, 244, 
261, 264,265, 273, 274, 280, 285, 311; 


ii, 5, 16, hee aoe 45546, 51, 54, 59, 62; f 


72, 79, 85, 875 91, 945 95, 99, 1 
132, 163, 175, 182, 186, 197, 209, 214, 
215, 217, 232,233, 235, 243, 249, 251, 
261, 2793 ili. 20, 95, 148, 152, 178, 
196, 242, 2513 iv. 1, 24, 66 note, 70, 
167, 234 note, 286 

To Mrs. Cowell, i. 309 3 ii. 10, 43, 44, 
68, 113, 194, 254, 314; iii. 1, 107, 
223, 250, 269 
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To George Crabbe, i. 284, 308, 312, 313, 
319, 320 5 li. 7, 11, 15, 49, 84, 98, 103, 
118, 119, 122, 127, 137, 141, 144, 145, 
151, 155, 157, 160, 167, 172, 173, 
178, 1823 ill. 254 note 

From George Crabbe, iv. 319 

To W. E. Crowfoot, ii. 191 

From W. B. Donne, i ili, 102 note 

To W. B. Donne, i. 23-29, 32, 43, 117, 
216, 227, 233, 236 » 27 6, 290, 300 5 
ii, 6, 97, 149, 156, 169, 195,228 5 iii. 82 

To W. W. Goodwin, iv. 15, 31, 103, 
162, 258 

To FitzEdward Hall, iii. 287 

ee Lord Hatherley, iii. 308 

Lord Houghton, iv. 143 

To Charles Keene, iv. 121, 151, 153,157 

From Mrs. Kemble, i ili, 202 note 

To Mrs, Kemble, ii, 316, 320, 322 5 iii. 18, 


26, 28, 40, 6o- 66, 36-92, 96, 160, 103, 


108, 113, 120, 127, 129, 141, 149, 155= 
159, 163-172, 181-187, 197, 205, 214- 
219, 224, 231, 240, 244, 255, 267, 270, 
273, 280, 282, 309 ; iv. 3, 26, 45-52, 
61, 76, 86, 91-93, 97-101, 105, 108, 
112, 113, 118, 122-124, 127, 131, 146, 
155,159, 164, 165, 169, 171, 174, 180, 
183-188, 193, 201, 207, 211-116, 226- 
228, 234-238, 244, 253, 256, 261, 267, 
271, 273, 277, 284, 293, 302, 308, 
310, 315 

To Samuel Laurence, i. 89, 109, 138, 

141, 147, 164, 167, 173, 194, 198, 247, 

258, 266, 278; ii. 171, 180, 181, 283, 
286, 288, 299 5 ili. 107, 119, 203, 262 ; 
iv. 89, 199, 282, 317 

To J. R. Lowell, iii, 293, 297, 3123 iv. 
6, Io, 34 39» 59, 64, 7 

To C. Merivale, iv. 37 
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To C. E. Norton, iii. 59, 191, 204, 209, 
227,237,247, 258, 263, 291, 300, a 
306, 319, 3235 iv. 21, 32,35, 55, 8 
II4, 119, 136, 170, 191, 197, 222, ee 
233, 252, 264, 269, 288, 295, 312 

From W. F, Pollock, iii. 132 

To W. F. Pollock, i. 64, 69, 75; 775 93, 
94, 103, 134-137, 139, 142,159, 241 5 
li. 13, 19, 110, 129, 136, 188, 220, 222, 
224, 230, 236, 238, 246, 256, 259,265, 
267,271,273, 276, 284, 289, 297, 302, 
303, 305, 306, 311, 324 note, 325 5 iii. 
3) 7 9, 10, 13, 14,17, 21, 23, 31, 33, 
345 37, 38, 42-45, 49-55, 68 note, 70- 
80, IOI, 122, 144, 153, 162, 276 ; iv. 
28, 43, 204, 247, 280, 284, 312 

From James Spedding, 1. 89 zoe 

To Miss S. F. Spedding, iv. 220, 221 

To Leslie Stephen, iv. 291, 292, 297-300 

To Frederic Tennyson, i. 60, 80, 90, 98, 
105, TIO, 121, 131, 144, 166, 168, 
170-1, 177, 190, 204, 208, 216, 221, 
229, 230, 255, 269, 281, 286, 291, 
294, 297, 302, 314, 316; ii. 1,17, 21, 
2253 li. 140,479, 2343 iv. 12, 41, 
42, 68, 95, 113*, 129, 149, 230, 249, 
265, 275 

To Hallam (now Lord) Tennyson, iv. 260 
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To Mrs, Alfred (afterwards Lady) Tenny- 
son, iv. 205 

From W. M. Thackeray, ii. 8 

To W. M. Thackeray, i. 40 ; ii. 10 

To Miss Thackeray, tii. 36 note, 253 

From W. H. Thompson, iii. 135 zoze 

To W. H. Thompson, i. 96, 102 3 ii. 108, 
125,134, 142, 147, 150, 152, 172, 
203, 207, 208, 211, 3083 iii, 138; 
iv. 177 

To Mrs. W. H. Thompson, ii. 
iii, 176 

To R. C. Trench, ii. 124, 190 ; iv. 141, 
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144 

To H. Schiitz Wilson, iv. 242 

To T. Woolner, ii. 286 

To W. A. Wright, ii. 240, 268, 270, 282, 
293, 295, 313, 3193 iil. 12, 16, 47, 65 
note, 73 note, 99, 110 note, 114 note, 
I71 note, 198 note, 221 note, 233, 236, 
241 note, 246 note, 272, 279, 284, 289, 
295, 296, 303, 314-3173 iv. 16-20, 
27, 62 note, 71-75, 77, 83, 84, 92 note, 
Q3 mote, 106, 111, 115, 116, 126, 133, 
135, 149 mote,155 note, 161 note, 182, 
192, 196, 210, 218, 219, 225, 239, 
257 note, 259, 262, 281, 289, 305 
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